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Writes Lou Martin: 
“They thought! had hired 
two new trumpet finds” 


AIR-FLOWS “wow” 


For six steady years, Lou Martin's 
orchestra has made distinctive 
music at “Leon and Eddie’s’’ — 
favorite night spot of knowing 
New Yorkers. Longest metropoli- 
tan run of ANY first-rate band! 
Recently Lou’s trumpet men tried 
the AIR-FLOW — and bought. 
Lou, who saxes, bought another to 

ouble on. Here’s what he writes: 
“The night after we started using 






LEON & EDDIE PATRONS 


York trumpets, several customers 
came over to compliment me on 
my trumpet section. They thought 
I had hired two new trumpet 
finds. We have received a great 
deal of favorable comment regard- 
ing our tonal quality. Eddie 
Davis, who signs the salary checks, 
is lavish in his praise of these 
horns. It’s a pleasure to blow 
my horn for your horn!” 



























“ADDED THREE NOTES TO MY REGISTER” 


Jack Koven, who swings it out for 
Lou Martin, has this to say of the 
AIR-FLOW: ‘The instrument has 
been an invaluable aid in improving 
my work, and has added three notes to my regis- 
ter. It is the easiest-blowing, most flexible horn it 
has ever been my pleasure to own. No other 
instrument can approach it in flexibility.” 





“YORK TRUMPET TRUMPS ALL” 


So writes Eugene Villanti, first trum- 
pet for Lou Martin. “Although I play 
four shows nightly in addition to music 
for dancing, the York has made my 
work so much pleasanter and simpler that I am 
never tired at the evening’s close. It is an instru- 
ment any musician would be proud to own.” 


PLAYS EASIER, with increased power and purity . . . 
PLAYS FASTER .. . PLAYS HIGHER, by 2 to 4 
full tones ... and causes LESS FATIGUE! 
Four convincing reasons why this amazing AIR-FLOW is the instru- 
mental sensation of the year! Four reasons why exacting professionals 


buy these trumpets and cornets guick after a short practice session! 
Here’s truly a revolutionary advance in trumpet tone and performance! 





The AIR-FLOW Principle For the AIR-FLOW incorporates a completely new air passage — which, 
we believe, accounts for its superb power, supple flexibility and gorgeous 
tone. Its 45 degree pistons bring 
new comfort for the right arm. 
You must try this trumpet to realize 


what it can do for you! 





The RISING TONE SPIRAL 





And we want you to form your 
own, first-hand opinion. Then — 
we're sure — you'll never be satis- 
fied without your own AIR-FLOW! 


In the AIR-FLOW, the tone column begins 
at the Jowest point — and gradually ascends 
to the bell, which is the highest point. In 
our opinion, in the opinion of hundreds of 
new friends, this makes the AIR-FLOW far 
easier to blow, gives it unheard-of flexibil- 
ity and surging, soaring power. 


ay 


l The Conventional Spiral 





The Natural Hand-Hold Makes 
for Easier Execution and 
Diminished Muscle Fatigue 





EASY TO BUY 
If you can’t part with your AIR-FLOW 
after the trial, you'll be glad to know 
it's priced as low as $102.40 in our 
new gold lacquer with de luxe form- 
fitting case at $12.50. 


EASY TO TRY 
Your York dealer will let you test an 
AIR-FLOW — absolutely without obli- 
gation — for six full days. Give this 
horn the works! If you can’t locate the 
AIR-FLOW in your town, write us. 


YWorREK Band Justrument Company 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





In the conventional cornet, the tone column 
starts at the level of the bell—travels down, 
then up and repeats the process. 
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to be sung unaccompanied 


An Attractive NEW Collection of 
Sonas for Christmas 








NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 





ODAY, THERE IS A GREATER DEMAND than ever for 
Christmas carols and songs which will quicken our spiritual 
faith. The publication, therefore, of this new book, Songs 
for Christmas, is most timely. It offers thirty-four beautiful 
Christmas carols and folk-songs which are new to American 
schools. They were fortunately collected in Europe from 
first-hand sources now inaccessible because of the war’s 


devastation. 


As a change from the old, familiar songs which have been sung 
so many times, Songs for Christmas will make a most appealing 
program. Since the book is to be placed in the children’s hands 
there are no accompaniments. The large, clear notes are an aid 
to easy reading. No heavy rehearsing is required. The texts have 
a naive simplicity and a homely, devout quality which makes 


them particularly appealing. 


These songs have been arranged by LAURA BRYANT, Director 
of Music, Public Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., and MORTEN J. LUVAAS, 
Professor of Music, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., both of whom 
have a wide national reputation for their contributions to choral 


music and for their musical training of children. 


ORDER NOW for intermediate and upper grades 


64 pages Price 40 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 
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CLASS": BAND 


Regular Band, $5.00; Full Band, $6.50 *- 
Symph. Band, *$12.00; Full Score, $5.00 


Full Band, $2.00; Symph. Band, $3.00; Condensed Score, 50c 
*Note: Full Score Included in Symphonic Band Arrangement. 


CLASS A: ORCHESTRA 


Small Orch., $4.25; Full Orch., $8.00 
Symph. Orch., $9.50; Full Score, $3.00 


Small Orch., $2.25; Full Orch., $4.50 
Symph. Orch., $5.50; Full Score, $2.00 


CLASS D: 
Small Orch., $1.75; Full Orch., $4.00 
Symph. Orch., $5.00; Full Score, $2.00 
Note: Full Score Included in Full and Symphonic Orchestrations. 


CHORUS 


NEW CATALOGS 
Now Available on Orchestra, Band and Choral Publications 
Request Yours Now! 





SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Blidg.-Radio City The Arcade 
NEW YORK, N. Y CLEVELAND, O. 


1941 NATIONAL CONTEST SELECTIONS 





BAND -_ORCHESTRA CHORAL 


FRREREAIRED TEE—-CvesOUte oc cc cccccccecesesesesecoccscoccecocccccese Edward German 


CLASS B 
bivooason _OF ee eg eee Richard Wagner 
Regular Band, $3.50; Full Band, $5.00 
Symph. Band, oe Full Score, $3.50 
L’AIGLON (The Eaglet)}—Overture Fantasi pce eeeeeoeedasess Floyd J. St.’ Clair 
Regular Band, $3.50; Full Band, $5.00 
Symph. Band, *$9.00; Full Score, $3.50 
CLASS D: 
VICTORIOUS —Ovverteres cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccgocescese Lester Brockton 
Full 29 $2.50; Symph. Band, $3.50; Condensed Score, 50c 
TER Ve Greco ccc cn ccccesccccccnccesccesceceseeocscese Floyd J. St. Clair 
Full Band, $2. 50; Symph. Band, $3.50; Condensed Score, 50c 
a MINUET—(From PT ccc enn baeebsedéekees eeeunbereeue George F. Handel 
ee ee Bio 6.6 6 6 6:0.0.6:605606 0656600 05e8c0 6000082 dvard Grieg 


INTERMEZZO—(From the Ballet “Sylvia’”’) .....cccccccccccccccccsccseccece L. Delibes 


CLASS B: 
DON PAGIIUALE—Cvasteee oc cccccccccceccccccsescccccccccccccccccocs G. Donizetti 
Small Orch., $4.75; Full Orch., $9.50 
Sym h. Orch., $11. ‘50; Full Score, $3.50 
DANCE OF THE BAYAD RES—No. 2 (From * ‘Feramors’ Meneneedeeuses A. Rubinstein 
Small Orch., $4.25; Full Orch., $8.00 
Symph. Orch., $9.50; Full Score, $3.00 
CLASS C: 
THE PIPER OF HAMELIN—Fabliau (Op. 34) .......ccccccccsccccecscece H. Johnson 
a Orch., $4.25; Full Orch., $8.00 
Symph. Orch., $9.50; Full Score, $3.00 
BOURREE—(From the Gund Violin OS ES ree J. Bach 
= Orch., $2.25; Full Orch., $4.50 
mph. Orch., $5. 50; Full Score, $2.00 
DREAM PANTOMIME-(Freas “Haensel and Gretel” Act _: Perereees E. Humperdinck 


FINLANDA (Excerpt) ...cccccccccccccccccccccssccsscccccccecccccecceceee J. Sibelius 


MALE CHORUS (Eas No. Price 
Call to Arms, The— is TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT o1s9—ti«w5 
i, i is Pe ne ace c ee heen eebbersebeeeonnseesecusd 0181 15 
i i P,P, PN, occ cccccesscecceurcocesoesceseced 0156 «15 
Se eh Ey TEs 685 0.6.066406066060606000000000060000006688 1002.15 
DESUE DEG —“GAMIR cs occ ccc cece c ccs e see ssocccecececceeesceseeesees 0157 =«.«15 
Sing Me A Chantey With A Yo-Heave-Ho—Wellesley. ..........00ccccceeees 0184 15 
Song of the Fisher-Boats—Zamecnik. ..........cccccccccccccccccccecseceese 0109 = «wd 
Vesper Bells Are Ringing, The—Van Norman. ..........0scceeseccceeseeces 0185 = =.15 

, MALE CHORUS (Medium): 
Give Me A Ship and A Song—Kellogg. .. 2.0... cece cece cee ceccecnccceeccces 0210 15 
Cet SRE, BOIS cc cc cccccccccceccscccccesoccesosceoceceoeeses 0188 15 

FEMALE CHORUS (Easy): 

i i er, occ edeeeeieteneneeecnsseenneeesesesoocseteees 0201 15 
PES GPUs occ eccececeseceescccccecesecccescoceccoeceecceseees $591 .12 
Soft Winds Coming From the Sea (SSA)—7amecnik..........ccccceseseeces 0158.5 

FEMALE CHORUS (Medium): 

Wes CROSSED GE PENG, 6c cccccccccccesececescececcocoscesesese PS3 «.15 

MIXED CHORUS—UNACCOMPANIED (Easy): 

Blessed Be the Dawning (S.A.T.B.)—Kernell. .....cccccccccscccccccccccccece V-7~—=Ciw«dASS 

MIXED CHORUS—ACCOMPANIED (Easy): 

Blessed Be the Dawning (S.A.T.B.)—Kernell. . 2.0.0... ccccccsccccccccecccces V-7 15 
REVERE TO CIOs GA ee EER occ cccccccccccccccccccccceseeeoseeees C1503_—«.12 
ny nc ene e hee bes e668b0800e"s 66es0es be6eS C1505 «12 
Song of the Dawn (S.A.T.B.)—Saint-Saens. ........0cccccccccccccecccceeese C1507__—«.12 

MIXED CHORUS—ACCOMPANIED (Medium): 

Ave Verum Corpus (S.A.T.B.)}—Mozart.....ccccceccccccecccccccccccesece C1500 «12 

MIXED CHORUS—ACCOMPANIED (Difficult): 

Chorus of Barbarians (S.A.T.B.)}—Borodin. ........0cccccccccccevecccccees C1516 = «.18 
Good Soil, The (S.A.T.B.)}—Arr. Tapp-Haywood..........00ccccccccecceececs PS2 «15 

SMALL ENSEMBLES (Easy): 

Live We Singing (S.A.T.B.)}—Hauptmann. .........cccccccscccccecccceecs C1512 «12 

VOCAL SOLO—BARITONE (Easy): 

Sing Me A Chantey With A Yo-Heave-Ho—Wellesley. ........cccccccccccccccers -40 
* 
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Every supervisor should own the four recent 
music publications pictured. (Yes, we send 
“on approval") . . . Build up your school 
record library now while Victor and Columbia 
Prices are still about "half" . . . Order from 
your nearest Lyon & Healy store— 
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NE another Instant Success! 
---the easiest orchestra book Notes from the Field 





M.E.J. Clubs. Since the opening of 
the current school year, approximately 
596 school musig teachers-in-training in 
twenty-five institutions have joined the 
Music Educators Journal family. The 


colleges, conservatories and school sys- 
tems represented, and the number of 
Journal Club subscribers in each case, 


are: Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


Chicago, Ill. (22); Manchester College, 

North Manchester, Ind. (5); University 
of Kansas, Lawrence (70); New Eng- 

Boston, 


land Conservatory of Music, 
Mass. (32); Marygrove College, Detroit, 


bf 7 Mich. (17); Eastman School of Music, 
achostha. Rochester, N. Y. (50); Kent State Uni- 

versity, Kent, Ohio (22); Oberlin Col- 

lege, Oberlin, Ohio (21); Board of Edu- 

s cation, Muskogee, Okla. (12); Juniata 
Compiled and Arranged College, Huntingdon, Pa. (7); State 
BY Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. (30); 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 

Pa. (87); University of Wyoming, 

ROSARIO BOURDON | 2exi.3) Suse Sse 
Columbus (25); Lindenwood College, St. 

Charles, Mo. -(13); Fort Hays State 
(10); Wayne 


College, Hays, Kansas 
Playable for University, College of Education, De- 
troit, Mich. (22); University of Cali- 
Du j fornia, Los Angeles (20); University of 
Solo, et, Trio, Quartet or Orchestra Montana, Missoula (24); Texas State 


College for Women, Denton (22); State 


@ Contains a collection of 39 best known very easiest grade compositions for Normal School, Fredonia, New York 
(26); Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


concert and recreation. Every instrument book has both the MELODY or (8): Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
LEAD part in Unison and the HARMONY part, on two separate lines. All Ohio (12); Bethune-Cookman College, 


instruments are playable together. Daytona Beach, Florida (5); Northwest- 
ern University, School of Music, Evans- 


@ Provides every player with the melody for home playing and at the same ton, Ill. (20). 
time, th lar h i 
ime, the regular harmony part for ensemble or orchestra playing. NBC Music Appreciation Hour, Thir- 


teenth Season, 1940-41. One of the im- 


@ Here is music for every purpose which is a pleasure to play. There are no 
portant and satisfying facts of our time 


confusing cue notes, no 1/16th or dotted 1/8th notes, no difficult keys or - 
. iol ‘ is that for many years our symphony 
rhythms. In fact, just as easy as it is possible to be. conductors have coéperated with public 
— . » . ‘ , school music departments by presenting 
@ This is truly a collection which will thrill the young players and their parents series of concerts especially for chil- 
and prove a pleasant way to rapid progress. dren. One of the first to provide such 
programs was Walter Damrosch, con- 
Contents ductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. And now this dean of Amer- 
ADESTE FIDELES HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING ican conductors will for the thirteenth 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT ITISKET, ITASKET consecutive season conduct the NBC 
AMARYLIS LAUTERBACH Music Appreciation Hour in his inimita- 
AMERICA LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, Waltz ble manner. 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL LULLABY (Brahms) The National Broadcasting Company 
AN OLD LEGEND MARINE SONG MARCH publishes a Teacher’s Guide and four 
AT PIERROT’S DOOR MERRY WIDOW WALTZ student note books (at ten cents each), 
BEAUTIFUL HEAVEN MY BONNIE Series A-B-C-D, respectively, dealing 
BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO MY COUNTRY ‘TIS OF THEE with (a) orchestra instruments and 
BROTHER JOHN NOW THE DAY IS OVER voices, (b) music as an expressive me- 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE O NO, JOHN dium, (c) the musical forms, and (4d) 
CHORAL ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS the lives and works of great composers. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS PASSING BY More than 125 compositions will be per- 
CIELITO LINDO REUBEN AND RACHEL formed in this series, selected and ar- 
COME THOU ALMIGHTY KING SICILIAN CHANT ranged in programs by Dr. Damrosch. 
CUCKOO (The) SILENT NIGHT It is a pleasure to look through these 
DAISY BELL SOUTHERN SKIES skillfully written books; for the adult 
FLYING ACE MARCH SUPPER SONG they revive delightful musical memo- 
FOX AND GOOSE THEME FROM THE SURPRISE SYMPHONY ries, and for the young they tell of de- 
po A bony ee TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR lights to come. 
- d DIES WHISPERING HOPE ‘ ’ i " 
‘ HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG'S ALL HERE Scales & Exercises in Rhythm nent” wee Sa SS 
should be. memorized by every music 


° teacher for its golden wisdom: “May I 
Published. for All Inatrumentsa - repeat a suggestion I have made before; 
that the teachers do not demand too 

much from their very young listeners 


. at the beginning. Only gradually can 
PRICE: each book 35c young ears become capable of perceiving 
and enjoying combinations of musical 
IAN ND / tones. Let us not force them to treat 
P o co UCTOR 65c the music as a lesson to be learned. 
1 - . ‘ The more serious instruction need not 
begin until the children have become 

Sample 14t violin part sent free. Write today begin until the children have become 
listening.” Edward B. Birge. 


Publishers: EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Established 1879 Vern Delaney of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


has joined the faculty of Fresno (Calif.) 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK State College, where he will direct the 
a cappella choir and other vocal work at 
the college. 
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That’s the page which offers to Choral Directors a choice 
of 34 recent publications, Free of Cost. The choruses 
are described on Pages 3 and 4. All you have to do to 
obtain the compositions you want is check the titles, sign 
your name, tear out the page and mail it. You can have 
one FREE copy of all 34 publications if you wish. 


Now you see why We think Page 3 is so valuable that 
we take this means of reminding you not to overlook it, 
—of reminding you to check your Supplies Catalog right 
now to make sure you haven’t lost it. 


If you have merely overlooked Page 3, check your choices 
and mail today. 


If you have lost it, mail the coupon below for another. 


If you have never received the catalog, sign the coupon, 
mail it and we will send a copy by return mail making 
this offer available to you at once. 





And, while you have the Supplies Catalog at hand, ex- 
amine its offers and features! You will find items, serv- 
ices and activities of deep interest to every musician 
and school. We recommend it to you! 


If you have not received the Gamble Catalogs of Choral 
and Band and Orchestra music, please check these items 
on the coupon below. 


PLEASE SEND FREE OF COST 
[1 The Gamble Catalog of Musical Supplies (including 
the Free Choral Offer Page 3) 
(1) The Gamble Catalog of Vocal Music 
[] The Gamble Catalog of Instrumental Music 








218 SO. WABASH AVE. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. catccco sie: 


Oc tober-November, Nineteen Forty 
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NEVER BEFORE... AND NEVER AGAIN 
Such Superior Values In Band Books! 


AMERICA SWINGS Band Book 


*CONTENTS=® 












Tiger Rag Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
China Boy I'm An Old Cowhand 
Goofus Parade Of The Champions 
Runnin’ Wild Blowin’ The Blues 
Gay Nineties A Girl In Every Port 

12 famous rhythm tunes afd 4 soning recalling 

lively medleys. Enthusiastically Evening Star Schnitzelbank 

praised as the most diversified Collegian My Bonnie 






band book! 


STRIKE UP THE BAND Band Book 


sets 





STRIKE UP T eCONTENTS. 





HE BAND! 










Diane Navy Victory March 
Charmaine Good Night Sweetheart 
Blue Danube Stompin’ At The Savoy 






Anchors Aweigh Sing, Sing, Sing 

Loch Lomond Rose Room 

Sleep Pagan Love Song 
Whispering Singin’ In The Rain 

Doll Dance Marching Along Together 


‘and 11 others 







The Champion Band Book! 
Marches, waltzes, swing rhythms 
and medleys. 









MARCH IN TIME Band Book 





*CONTENTS+ 
K-K-K-Katy 










Blaze Away 









Second Regiment Blaze Of Glory 
Uncle Sammy Old Faithful 

My Maryland Yale Boola 

Over There Liberty Lads 
Yankee Grit The Winning Fight 







First time in band book form! 
15 favorite band marches 
featured on all occasions. 






Anchors Aweigh — Love And Glory 
Goodbye Broadway, Hello France ! 









Full instrumentation Available Each Book 35c Conductor Book 60c 


« WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG « 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 152 W. 52nd St., New York 


comprising 


Robbins Music Corporation © Leo Feist, Inc. ¢ Miller Music, Inc. 
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American School of the Air Music 
Series. The 1940-41 Teacher’s Manual 
of the American School of the Air and 
Radio Escuela de las Americas, just re- 
leased, is a potent reminder of the fast- 
widening educational opportunities af- 
forded to children in the schoolroom. 
On every school day the American School 
of the Air presents over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, a lesson which has 
a place in its carefully organized pro- 
gram extending throughout the year. 
The music of this program is presented 
every Tuesday, under the general title of 
“Wellsprings of Music,” using folk music 
and art music on alternate weeks. 


The Board of Consultants of the 
American School of the Air comprises a 
steering committee, of which our Con- 
ference president, Fowler Smith, is a 
member, and local consultants from 
every section of the United States. The 
National Education Association has 
adopted this program as its official class- 
room radio project. This fact, and also 
its new affiliation with the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, are another 
indication that varied educational in- 
terests are drawing together for mutual 
advantage and more effective service. 


The broadcasts, which began in Oc- 
tober, are presented at the following 
time: Eastern Time Zone, 9:15-9:45 
A.M.; Central Time Zone, 2:30-2:55 P.m.; 
Mountain Time Zone, 9:30-10:00 a.m.; 
Pacific Time Zone, 2:00-2:30 p.m. The folk 
music series consist of the following: 
November 12, Songs of Make-Believe; 
November 26, Animal Songs; December 
10, Lyric Songs; January 7, British Bal- 
lads in America; January 21, Voyageur 
Songs; February 4, Songs of the 
Vaqueros; February 18, Negro Spirituals; 
March 4, Negro Work Songs; March 18, 
Sailor Songs; April 1, Western Songs; 
April 15, Railroad Songs. The art music 
series include: November 19, Ballets and 
Fairy Tales; December 3, Animal Fan- 
tasies; December 17, Lyric Music; Janu- 
ary 14, The Composer Looks Abroad; 
January 28, French-Canadian Music; 
February 11, Latin-American Music; 
February 25, Religious Music; March 11, 
Work Rhythms and Marches; March 25, 
Music of the Sea; April 8, Music of the 
Plains; April 22, Music of Motion. 


The Manual, free to any teacher on 
request, may be obtained from the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or from the 
nearest Columbia station.—E. B. B. 


Music Teachers National Association 
will hold its 1940 meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 28-31, with headquar- 
ters at the Statler Hotel. President 
Warren D. Allen is organizing a pro- 
gram which promises to be of unusual 
interest to all musicians and teachers. 
Meeting with the M.T.N.A. will be the 
American Musicological Society, the 
National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, Sinphonia (Phi Mu Alpha), as well 
as state and local organizations. Rus- 
sell V. Morgan is general chairman, and 
Arthur Shepherd, program chairman. A 
list of speakers and events is included 
in the September issue of the Journal. 


Texas Association of Music Schools, 
organized in 1938 for the purpose of 
effecting closer codéperation between 


* schools and departments of music in 


the state of Texas, in its 1939 ‘“Proceed- 
ings” just received states that a plan 
is being considered in collaboration 
with the Texas Association of Colleges 
whereby the two Associations may work 
together for the standardization of the 
curricula offered in the departments and 
schools of music of Texas colleges and 
universities. President of Texas Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools is William E. 
Jones, director of the Department of 
Music of Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 


Lydia W. Boothby of New York City 
is now on the staff of the Music De- 
partment, San Jose (Calif.) State Col- 
lege. 
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NY-758 


NY-885 
NY-773 


NY -683 


NY-681 
NY-816 


NY-759 


NY -1227 


NY-1222 
NY-769 


NY-778 


116122 


116573 
NY-766 


NY-1144 
NY-1093 


NY-1080 
NY-1055 


NY-987 


NY-911 
NY-912 
NY -988 
NY-794 


NY-1211 
NY-1212 
NY-1213 
NY-1214 
NY-1215 


G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 
Christmas (arols and cAnthems 








. ™y 
Male (TTBB) Mixed (SATB) 
The Kings (Die Kénige) with solo voice (Eng. and Ger.) NY-1223 Child Jesus (Cradle Song) (E. Melartin) Arr. by R. Vené .15 
(Cornelius) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre................00 15 NY-1030 Mid-wi Const Gn Sieh Sh 
Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Greenfield.......... 15 pase caer Lae oP red Johnson.........+++.+-++sseeees 1S 
Sleep of the Child Jesus (Le Sommeil de I’Enfant Jesus) NY-1031 Cradle Song by Alfred Johnson..............csccececceceeecs 15 
Pacey Barty! ces or Arr. by Lefebvre....... ae 10 NY-977. Tryste Noél by Wintter Watts.............cccceceseecceeees .20 
oe ee ae NY-922 A Carol by John A. Graham.........0...0:cececeseeeseeeeees 15 
God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, by Channing Lefebvre.. .20 Dem «=a De TE. Fs Bini k vn kis dc sccsicvsnccccvicveveces 15 
March of the Kings (La Marche des Rois) (Provencal NY- : r . 
Mel) Cling, and Fe.) by Channing Lekbese............. 25 NY -828 <aetetmen Babe by W. A. Gatmariy I ee ” 
Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Born to-day) (Latin and NY-801 An Italian Carol of St. Michael by Harvey Gaul.......... 15 
Eng.) (Sweelinck) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre........... -20 NY-785 Behold that Star (Spiritual) H. T. Burleigh............... .20 
NY-401 Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Kurt Schindler .... .15 
Female (SSA) NY-606 Arise, Shine (Hopkins) Arr. E. K. Macrum...........0000- 15 
Loe Child of Mary (Burleigh) (SSAA) Arr. by Geo. NY-765 Babe of Bethlehem by Horace Johnson...................+. 15 
NONE ti den cnc cnanarcnddecnsascueeeeinssseseeceesiueenenes ofS . 
- R You, M 1 . febv .20 
Child Jesus (Cradle Song) (E. Melartin) Arr. by R. Vené .15 vee Cem oe a any Conteeen, Sp Cheming Saber if 
The Mariner’s Christmas (Noél des Marins) (SSAA) (Eng. 116001 And There Were Shepherds by Frank L. Sealy............ 15 
and Fr.) (Chaminade) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre....... .20 NY-338 Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Sweelinck) Arr. by Schindler .20 
Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin (La Vierge a la Creche) 7 . 
(2-part, SA) (Fr. and Eng.) (Franck) Arr. by Channing NY-705 Tu scendi dalle stelle by G. B. Fontana.................... .20 
BE Wikncndsenanidesoecddsteivedesintesndsseessenanabesen 12 NY-1141 Little Child of Mary (SSATB) with solo arr. by H. T. 
Sleep, Babe Divine (Le sommeil de Il’Enfant Jesus) PRE sicecopavuxtocvaricersnscanesdeumonsds tubiahonserss 15 
SSAA (second alto voice ad lib.) (Eng. and Fr.) 
Ceewaert) Act. Way Vaetr BART. oi ccsscsccccciccescceses 15 
eS = sag (Fourdrain) (Fr. 
an ng. i a Ss pbadcicaddiaciicdoossses 25 : , 
Good King Wenceslas (SSSA or SSAA) by Channing Christmas Songs 
RAEN senwdacsnsscbecesnddetekebssiesersesiaotaneeseenes 15 
Christmas Folk Song (SSAA) by J. A. Graham............ 15 NY-696 Go Tell it on de Mountains by H. T. Burleigh............ 50 
A Pe wd Song of Christmas (for two groups) by J. A. “ 116075 _— Little Child of Mary by H. T. Burleigh................... 50 
SUID. niincsncicendesvenecosasesssuieriadesacenieesnssesse 15 
The Shepherds (Cornelius) Arr. by Paul Vellucci.......... 15 120983 Christmas Roses by Carlos Lopez Buchardo.............. -90 
Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by George H. Pickering .15 NY-740 Madonna Lullaby by Mildred Lord...................esee0- 50 
Mixed Voices 
O Lord Have Mercy on Me (Negro Spiritual) (A Cap- NY-940 The King of Sorrow—Anthem (Sacred) by W. A. Golds- 
pella) H. T. Burleigh..........cesceeeeseccceceveceeesceeees 15 CI eicinsscnisnincdrdsscansasesesicaerbaemanoierens 15 
Benedictus es, Domine, by Paul Callaway.........-...-.++- 20 NY-931 Benedicte Omnia Opera (Sacred) by Ralph P. Jones...... 15 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis by Paul Callaway ecvccccce -20 NY-941 He is Ours (Sacred) Anthem with Sop. or Ten. Solo and 
An Hymne of Heavenly Love, Paul Callaway.............. 1S Violin Obligato, by Henry Haaf..............0.0.c0eeeeee .20 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men (Anthem for Commem- Yv. 
oration Festivals) (with Sop., or Ten. and Bar. Solos) NY-882 There Comes a Galley Laden by Carlette Thomas.......... .20 
EO or 25 NY-887. When Wilt Thou Save Thy People? by Carlette Thomas.. .15 
Transcriptions For Double Bass And Piano 
“ROMANCE” by Svendsen. .........cccccccsccccccccsccccccccccccccceseseeseeeees eeesseeseeee seen esses ee esee sees eeeseseeeee sees seesseeeneseeeseeseees $1.00 
“GAVOTTE” by Gossec.......ccceccccccscccccccccsccccccseccsecseece cesses see eee esses eee esses seen eres esas eens esse eee eses seen reese ase eee seen eeasenees -60 
“LA CINQUANTAINE” by Gabriel-Marie............cccecccceeeeeceeeesneseeneeeeeneeennnaeeeeeseseeneaennnesee nesses eee e eee eeee ee eneeseeeeee snes 75 
“PAELODETE” Wry Glance oie ecco scc00c00000000000500005 00s 0050000000000 500000000 09609009000ss0040eseeseeeeen senor ee seeneseneesesesesecesoesesooeseeees -60 
UII Whey COI sec ccisinvreeiosxn0nsscncienaesesiichisshmonnnbieseeaeisnanadaanieesnbsnervetneenteteninnunesheanadeassdeedanabeubbniphnuinhnhianiein 75 








NewyoreNY. Gs. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


Music of all Publishers—Domestic and Foreign 
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GOOFY GUS 





COUNTY FAIR | 


CORN EXHIBIT 
mY _§ 












N~ . —~ * 


“is THAT WHERE You PLAY “THAT OLD 


ANTIQUE HORN OF YOURS, GOOFY?” 





YOU'LL LEARN FASTER, PLAY BETTER, ON A P-A 


Pan-Americans, including nearly all wind instruments for band or orchestra, 
bring you all of the musical perfection found in the most expensive instru- 





Have You ments. They are as sturdily made and have equal tonal beauty and volume. 
Tried a Yet you'll scarcely believe your eyes when you see the prices. You'd never 
P-A believe prices could be so reasonable for such exceptionally fine quality in- 


in the Last | %t*uments, See them today or write for the new P-A circular that illustrates 
and describes the very instrument you should have. 


30 Days? 
¥ OVER 21 MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 

__———tiere are some of their de luxe features generally regarded as “high- 

priced”. New and finer “E-Z”” Tone cup mouthpieces; new styling and stronger bracing of 
the instruments; new cast-bronze balancer and patented bell loc 
on the trombone; and more generous and elaborate engraving, 
heavier plating on all instruments. See the new silver-plated flute 
at only $75. Note that P-A cornets and trumpets now have profes- 
sional bore and “Slik-Valves’; and trombones have “Slik-Slides” 
that will not corrode, stick, pit nor discolor. Check the fast, 
smooth action and easy playing of your favorite instrument, See the 
new handsome, dark-brown, Ark Keratol cases with their smart 
hardware and rich, red, crushed plush linings. See these NEW 
Pan-Americans, Today. 


















of Pan-American band instruments. 
Send for it. A better understanding of the importance of a 
good instrument to your musical career may spare you much 
fruitless work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send 
— now for this free aid. Write name and address in margin. 
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“Log of the Ohio Music Education 
Association,” a mimeographed brochure 
covering the period 1924-40, isa valuable 
and comprehensive outline of important 
facts pertaining to the history and de- 
velopment of the Association. A perma- 
nent record of this sort might be 
adopted to advantage by other groups. 
Gerald M. Frank, executive secretary of 
O.M.E.A., has compiled the material. 


Texas State Teachers Association 
meeting, November 21-23, at Fort Worth, 
will have an interesting music section 
program. Max T. Krone of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California will con- 
duct a junior high school vocal clinic and 
will also deliver an address on the topic, 
“Through Music Eaucation to the Art of 
Living.”” Mrs. Krone is scheduled for 
two addresses—“The Enrichment of the 
Music Program in the Elementary 
School” and “Building Readiness for 
Music Reading and for Two-Part Sing- 
ing.”” Wilfred C. Bain of the North 
Texas State Teachers College will speak 
on “High School Clinic Choral Tech- 
niques and Procedures,” Persis Ter- 
hune of the Texas State College for 
Women will also appear on the pro- 
gram. 


The Pacific Coast Music and Ameri- 
can Youth Broadcasts, sponsored by the 
Northwest and California-Western 
Music Educators Conferences, are to be 
resumed again this fall, with a series 
of five programs to be heard from No- 
vember 23 to December 21, inclusive, 
each Saturday at 5:30—6:00 o’clock, 
National Broadcasting Company, Red 
Network. Leslie P. Clausen of the Los 
Angeles Junior College is general chair- 
man of the broadcasts. 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club, Music 
Section, will meet at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, April 24-26. The 
Michigan School Vocal Festival, spon- 
sored by the Michigan School Vocal As- 
sociation in cooperation with the School- 
masters Club, will be held in Ann Arbor 
on April 25-26. Charles A. Sink is chair- 
man of the Music Section of the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters Club. Other officers 
are Thor Johnson and William D. Revelli 
(vice-chairmen), Beth H. Johnson 
(secretary) and David Mattern (chair- 
man, Executive Committee). 


All-Maryland High School Chorus and 
Baltimore Inter-High School Orchestra 
gave its fourteenth annual concert Oc- 
tober 26 at the Maryland State Teachers 
Association convention in Baltimore. On 
the music section program of the con- 
vention, Lilla Belle Pitts of Columbia 
University spoke on “The Relation of Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Programs to School 
Music as a Whole.” 


Paschal Monk, formerly chairman of 
the department of music at the State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri, 
has resigned his position in order to 
continue graduate work at the State 
University of Iowa, where he has an 
assistantship in the department of mu- 
sic. 


Erratum. Contrary to the announce- 
ment which appeared in the last Journal, 
Russell Carter, state supervisor of music 


* in New York, is not a member of the 


Executive Committee of the New York 
State School Music Association. 


Reven S. DeJarnette is the newly-ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of 
music at Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville. Mr. DeJar- 
nette was formerly on the staff of the 
State Teachers College at Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


Ruth B. Hill, director of the music 
department at the Anderson (Ind.) 
Senior High School, has taken a year’s 
leave of absence to teach at the Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
where she has charge of all vocal music. 
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PIANO CLASSES 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 


IN THE PIANO CLASS 
(Piano Class Book No. 1) 


A remarkable first book for classes of piano be- 
ginners. Its ay to practical class pro- 
cedures is sim It is distinctive for original 
material, fascinating melodies, delightful rhyt 
logical progression, immediate results, and satis- 
fy ing a vancement. The start, of course, is made 
“Middle C,” and the fun begins at once. When 
the class has completed satisfactorily the work 











in this book it can pass on to the study of “Making 
Progress in the Piano Class’’ (Piano Class Book, 
No. 2) (75c) and then to “Proficiency in the Piano 
Class” (Piano Class Book, No. 3) (75c), the final 
book in the series. 


Price, 75 cents 


FIRST YEAR 


AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams 


Ideal for the piano beginner 
between the ages of 9 and 
12 years. Both clefs are 
used from the start, _ 
Williams stressing 
ticularly the ‘ Middle rc" 
approach. By the time 
the student has finished 
this book, the first scale 
work has been eee pone 
phrasing is understood and 
an excellent foundation for 
future progress has been 
John M. Williams laid. 


Complete—Price, $1.00 


Also Published in 4 Parts for Convenience 
in Class Teaching—Price, 35¢ Each 





FIRST PERIOD 
AT THE PIANO 


By Hope Kammerer 


This very successful class in- 
structor puts the beginner’s hands 
on the keyboard right away with 
melodious little pieces, nearly all 
with helpful texts. The author 
is recognized as an outstanding 
authority on class piano teaching, 
having been one of the first to 
conduct such classes, both in 
Canada and the United States. 
This delightful course of class 
teaching material is continued in 
“Second Period at the Piano” (75c) 





NaN 


Price, 75 cents Hope Kammerer 


GEMS OF MELODY 
AND RHYTHM 


By Blanche Fox Steenman 


Ideal for developing in young folks an appreciation of 
good music. This book includes approximately 
seventy master works, some in their original forms, 
while others are arranged or simplified so that the 
average pianist may play them to young people at 
home, in the studio or in the school. The index, with 
interpretative hints, likens the rhythms to physical 
activities or moods known to the young. Illustrative 
recordings are also listed. 


Price, $1.00 


Music Class ; Writing Book 


This is a 54 x 9} inches a" book which opens 
like a stenographer’s notebook. It contains 32 | 
pages upon each of which are 8 comfortably spaced | 
staves for music writing. Price 5 cents. 


Grand Staff Music Tablet 

A sizable drawing of the piano keyboard and two 

| widely spaced grand staves are printed on each | 
sheet of this 8 x 9 inch tablet. Price, 25 cents. 





CLASS 


TEACHING 


AIDS 





APPRECIATION FOR 
KINDERGARTEN AND 








PRIMARY GRADES 








THIRTY 


RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 
Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 


Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


Descriptions and Illustrations 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Aceompanying each of the thirty 
iley-Gaynor song creations in 
this book are directions and clever 
“matchstick” illustrations which 
show the rhythmic action for 
young people. Besides the rhyth- 
mic consciousness developed, the 
child thus is given early training 
in musical appreciation and in 
group activity work. Suggestions 
for similar use of the rhythmics 
with other songs in the original 
volumes also are given. Complete 
texts are supplied, of course. 


Price, $1.25 











Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


VOICE CLASSES 


EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


In Song and Speech 


By W. Warren Shaw 

In Collaboration with 

George L. Lindsay 
Volume One Volume Two 


This unique song method presents a practical means for 
cultivating the voice for singing and speaking, states 
the underlying theory, and also introduces the pupil 
to the literature of song. Simple but excellent exercises 
set to interesting verses, introduce the common vocal 
truths together with the suggestion 
as to how to master them. Each 
lesson also includes some bit of a 
vocal gem from the master com- 
posers, the operatic field, or from 
the folk song and light opera 
sources. A few of the study 
phases covered are: The Funda- 
mental Tone, Changing Vowel 
Forms, Articulation and ) Rtn ne 
tion, The Flexible Tongue, Re- 
sonance, and Vocal Independence, 
in Vol. One; Daily Torso Calis- 
thenics, Vocal Poise, Relation of 
Speech and Song, Legato Singing, 
and The Trill, in Vol. Two. 











Geo. L. Lindsay 
Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


SIGHT SINGING 


METHODICAL 
SIGHT SINGING 
By Frederic W. Root, Op. 21 


Part 1—The Beginning 

Part 2—The First Time Through the Keys. 

Part 3—Progressive Musicianship. 
A reliable system of teaching sight singing, especially 
valuable to the choirmaster who, looking forward to 
better things, aims to have his singers obtain pro- 
ficiency in this accomplishment. 


Price, 60 cents Each Part 








VIOLIN CLASSES 





THE CLASS 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 


BOOK ONE: Student’s Bk.—Teacher’s Manual. 
BOOK TWO: Student’s Bk.—Teacher’s Manual. 


Violin class teaching is made a safe, simple and prac- 
ticable procedure with this work. Especially suited 
for use in public schools it employs simple melodies 
from folk songs, children’s singing games and the 
classics, many of which are already known vocally, 
cleverly arranged as technical interpretative and 
inspirational study material, thus giving the most 
direct and enjoyable approach to violin playing. The 
Teacher’s Manuals include piano accompaniments 
for all melodies. 


Student's Bks., 75¢ Each 
Teacher's Manuals, $1.00 Each 


ENSEMBLE METHOD 


FOR THE VIOLIN 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


This method is a boon to the supervisor who gives 
violin instruction and at the same time desires to 
produce players for the school orchestra. In this 
method excellent study material is used, given in 
three part harmony, each part of practical y equal 
difficulty. This allows for the dividing of a class 
in three parts and training in ensemble playing is 
given while developing playing ability otherwise. By 
alternating parts every pupil gets exactly the same 


work. 
Price, $1.00 





GROWN-UP BEGINNER'S 
VIOLIN BOOK 
By Maurits Kesnar 


This book begins where it should— 
with the rudiments—but it doesn’t 
linger there very long. The grown- 
up pupil soon is able to play some 
really well sounding arrangements 
of pleasing melodies as well as 
exercises from the —_—. ¢ the 
foremost violin pedag au- 
thorities, such as Wrifain, 
Kayser, Sit, and Hohmann. The 
book is replete with “‘life size” 
drawings showing the violinist’s 
left hand on the strings in the 
various positions. Most of the 
pieces have a second violin or 
piano part for the teacher or 


accompanist. 
Price, $1.00 





Maurits Kesnar 


EASY QUARTETS 
FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS 


A Mozart Ave Verum, a Handel Gavotte, a gem from 
Haydn, a Schubert melody, and eleven excellent com- 
positions by contemporary composers have been 
arranged for this very useful and very helpful folio 
for violin Dp ay The four parts are easy, yet inter- 
esting, and only the first goes out of the first position 
for just a little third position playing. 
Violin Parts, 40c Ea. Piano (ad lib.), 75¢ 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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Solos for Wind Instruments 


(All with piano accompaniment) 


1941 CONTEST MATERIAL 





C PICCOLO 

SELECTIVE LIST Grade 
Damare Cleopatra Polka Vi s«. 
Damare The Turtle Dove.. IV .65 
Damare The Wren... ‘ ‘ IV .7 
Damm Through the Air IV .75 
O'Connor Kinloch o’ Kinloch Vv «50 

FLUTE SOLOS 

SLLECTIVE LIST 
Andersen Variations Elegiaques Vv «.90 
Bach, J. 8S. Sonata I V 1.50 
Bach, J. 8. Sonata IV... IV-VI_ .75 
Bach, J. 8S. Sonata V IV-VI 1.22 
Bach, J. 8S. Sonata VI VI 1.00 
Beethoven Sonata. . V 2.25 
Blavet 3rd Sonata IV 1.20 
Blavet 4th Sonata IV 1.20 
Debussy 2nd Arabesque........ IV 1.00 
Ganne Andante and Scherzo. . V 1.20 
Godard Allegretto,Op.116,No.1 IV .75 
Handel Sonata No. 1.. IV 1.00 
Handel Sonata No. 6 IV 1.00 
Hofmann Concertpiece VI 2.25 

lue Gigue. . VI 1.00 
J ensen- 

Quensel Murmuring Breezes VI 1.00 
Krantz Whirlwind VCO 
Mozart Menuet in D.. III .45 

CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Briccialdi The Wind, Op. 112.... V 1.20 
Briccialdi The Carnival of Venice V 1.50 
Damare The Turtle Dove.... IV .65 
Donjon Rossignolet (The Night- 

ingale)... ‘ IV .60 
Doppler Hungarian Pastorale. ie IV 1.00 
Godard Valse, Op. 116......... V 1.25 
Handel Sonata No 3. ” IV 1.00 
Molique Andante, Op. 69. IV .60 
Mozart Concerto No. 1 in G Major V 1.50 
Mozart Concerto No.2inD Major V 1.50 
Terschak Melancolie Hongroise. . . IV .50 
Wetzger By the Brook..... 75 

TRAINING MATERIAL 

Bizet Menuet from L’Arlesienne TII .75 
Busch Four Miniatures... . IIT 1.00 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 15, No.1. III .50 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 III .40 
Gluck Minuet & Dance of the 

Blessed Spirits (from 

Orpheus). II .75 
Gossec Gavotte.. II-III 45 
Gretry Gigue Graceuse III .50 
Handel Sonata No. 4. III 1.50 
Handel Sonata No. 7.. III 1.50 
Koehler The Butterfly III .60 
Kuhlau Menuette II-III .45 
Mozart Andante, Op. 86 -_ a 
Pessard Andalouse IIT 1.00 
Sacchini Andantino Grazioso. II .50 
Sacchini Gavotte de Renaud III .50 
Wagner Album Leaf....... II .60 

ENGLISH HORN 

SELECTIVE LIST 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 IV .50 
Mozart Adagio Religioso. . IV .75 

OBOE 

CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Bassi Il Lamento ; IV .75 
Handel Sonatas 1 & 2 (together) IV 1.00 

E-FLAT CLARINET 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Bergson Luisa de Montfort IV .90 
Chapelle Une Serenade IV .90 
Durand Valse in E-flat Vist 
Escudie Third Fantasie V 1.00 





B-FLAT CLARINET 


SELECTIVE LIST Grade 
Reinicke Introduction and Allegro IV 1. 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Cavallini Adagio et Tarantella 4 
Gaubert Fantasie. . VI 
Lefebvre Fantasie Caprice V 
Marty Premier Fantasy....... Vv 
Messager, A. Contest Piece... V 
Mozart Concerto, Op. 107 (suit- 
able cuts). , 71 
Spohr First Concerto, Op. 26 
(suitable cuts). . V2 
Thornton Une Pensee Lointaine IV 
Verdi-Bassi Rigoletto....... VI 
Weber Concertino, Op. 26. Vv 
Weber Concerto, Op. 73, No. 1. Vi 
Weber Concerto, Op. 74, No. 2 V 
ALTO CLARINET 
Bergson Luisa de Montfort (Scene 
and Air)...... IV 
Mozart Adagio from Concerto, 
Op. 107 III 
Titi Serenade. . Ill 


BASS CLARINET 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Bassi 
Marty 
Orlamunder 
Schmutz 
Thornton 


Bloch 


Busser 


Flament 
Gottwald 


Il Lamento. 

First Fantasie 
Romance...... 
Rondino. . 

Une Pensee Lointaine. 


BASSOON SOLOS 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Fantasie Varie. . 
Recitative et Theme 
Varie, Op. 37. ; 
Concertpiece, Op 13... 

Fantasie Heroique... 


VI1 
VI 

Vv 
IV 


—e ee 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Abbiate 
Grafe 
Hassler 


Hassler 
Hassler 
Kunkel 
Mozart 
Weber 


Weber 
Weissenborn 


CR ctendsnes 
Grand Concerto. ; 
yo nen Moderato from 
Concerto, Op. 14.. 
Andante and 
Concerto, Op. 14 
Allegro Moderato. . 
Concertino. . 
Concerto in B- flat, 
Op. 191. , 
Adagio from Concerto in 
F, Op. 75 
Hungarian Fantasie 
Cappriccio, Op. 14. . 


ondo trom 


ca 
<<< < Se 


V-VI 1. 
. V-VI 
V 


= 


IV 


E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Durand 
Gounod 


First Valse in E-flat 
Dio Possente........... 


IV 
IV 


BARITONE SAXOPHONE 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Donjon 


BASS SAXOPHONE 


Rollinson 


Alschausky 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Adagio from Sonata 
Pathetique. . he 

Allegro from Sonata 
Pathotiqus........... 

Invocation........... ‘ 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Rocked in the Cradle of 
ree 
Walzer Arie No. 2...... 


ee et et et 


ss 


sa 
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Sections at the 


Music 
State Educational Meetings 





ORTY-THREE STATE and district educa- 
F tional conventions which had sec- 

tions or meetings devoted to music 
in the September Journal. 
The following is either supplementary 
information or information received 
since the first Fall issue of the Journal 
went to press. When available, the 
names of the state organizations, their 
presidents, convention dates and places 
are given. The coédperation of state de- 
partment and association officials is 
again acknowledged. 


were listed 


Arkansas Education Association, Ben 
R. Williams, President. November 7-8, 
Little Rock. Music Section President— 
Anna S. Foster, Little Rock. Arkansas 
State Music Teachers Association meets 
jointly with Music Section, A.E.A. Presi- 
dent, A.S.M.T.A.—Virgia Poyner, College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville. 


California Teachers Association. No- 
vember 18-20, Santa Cruz. Music Sec- 
tion: Chairman—E. C. Brown, Arroyo 
Grande. 


Florida Education Association, Mar- 
guerite Morse, President. March 20-22, 
1941, Tampa. Music Section: Chairman 
—Ben Green, Tampa; Vice Chairman— 
John Heney, DeLand; Secretary—Sara 
Tyler, Brandon. 


Georgia Education Association, J. I. 
Allman, President. April 10-12, 1941, Au- 
gusta. Music Section: President, Georgia 
Music Education Association—Mrs. P. C. 
Ware, Waycross. 


Iowa State Teachers Association, A. E. 
Harrison, President. November 7-9, Des 
Moines. Music Section: President—Edna 
L. Bower, Ames. President, Iowa Music 
Educators Conference—Delinda Roggen- 
sack, Newton. Jointly responsible for 
music program. Iowa High School As- 
sociation (L. E. Watters, president) and 
the Iowa Band Masters Association (C. 
A. Hayden, president) will hold meetings 
during the convention. 


Mississippi Education 
Janie Robison, President. March 12-14, 
1941, Jackson. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Ralph Bennett, Millsaps Building, 
Jackson; Secretary—Henry Wamsley. 


Association, 


Oklahoma Education Association. 
February 7, 1941, Tulsa. Music Section. 
The In-and-About Tulsa Music Educators 
Club will be hosts to the music section 
members. 


Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, Thomas Francis, President. 
December 27, Harrisburg. Music Sec- 
tion: President—Edwin E. Halstead, 
California, Pa. MWNortheastern District, 


November 15-16, Wilkes-Barre. South- 
eastern District, March 26-29, Phila- 
delphia. Chairman, Music’ Section: 


Floyd Hart, West Chester. 


South Dakota Education Association, 
A. E. Mead, President. November 25-27, 
Aberdeen. Music Section: President— 
Helen Buchanan, Huron; Secretary—J. 
B. Holloway, Mitchell. . 


Texas State Colored Teachers Asso- 
ciation, S. O. Parrish, President. No- 
vember 21-23, Marshall. Music Section: 
Chairman— Raymond Morris, Bishop 
College, Marshall. 

* 


Chester Hayden, formerly at Dinuba 
(Calif.) High School where he had 
charge of the music department, now 
heads the vocal department at Herbert 
Hoover High School, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 


Music Educators Journal 
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“I don’t have to tell you, Mr. Supervisor, that 
the flute is a delicate instrument. Anyone re- 
sponsible for a school band knows what can 
happen to even the best of flutes under student 
handling. Especially at this season of the year, 
when dampness gets to work on the mecha- 
nism and flute keys begin to stick. 


“We've licked this particular problem by 
Using only the finest quality of genuine stain- 
less steel in our springs. Springs that can’t rust 
or corrode are bound to operate, rain or shine. 


“Then, there’s the promising student who 
turns in a fine performance today and falls 
down tomorrow. For him, and thousands like 
him, we’ve developed the GRETSCH head- 
setting gauge. Once he has determined the 


a i # GRETSC 
is the 


FINEST AMERICA PRODUCES 
for SCHOOL USE!” 


head-joint position at which he gets his best 
performance, this gauge shows him how #0 
reset his flute exactly at the same point every 
time. This exclusive feature prevents even the 
slightest variation of pitch. 


“We've also designed a head-joint and cor- 
rectly proportioned embouchure hole that 
produce a rich and resonant low register (or- 
dinarily so difficult for the student), still pre- 
serving the tonal brilliancy of the top notes. 


“Because this GRETSCH FLUTE is engi- 
neered for school use, it stands all the hard 
use a student can give it. All movable parts 
are heavily reinforced; no bent and twisted 
keys. Heavier pads are screwed into sturdier 
pad-cups. Springs are rust-proof and retain 
their life. The exclusive three-roller foot-joint 
insures speed and agility in fingering. 


“And, finally, every GRETSCH FLUTE is 
an exact replica of a master-model, absolutely 
correct in bore and tone-hole layout, assur- 
ing scientific accuracy in tuning and scale. 
To sum it all up, this GRETSCH FLUTE, 
Mr. Supervisor, is a masterpiece of carefully 
worked-out construction which is SCHOOL 
DESIGNED, SCHOOL TESTED and 
SCHOOL APPROVED.” 


The GRETSCH FLUTE is one of a commanding line of musical instruments especially engineered 
and custom-built for sturdy use in your school band. They are economical because they save you 
money in repairs and replacements. Mail the coupon opposite for interesting FREE booklet. 


The FRED. GRETSCH wre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
529 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. x 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fill in and mail this coupon TODAY! 





H FLUTE, Mr. Supervisor, 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
Here’s What the GRETSCH TALENT 
TEST will do for YOU! 

The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTI- 
TUDE and TALENT TEST enables 
you to determine scientifically the 





capacity of your students for music. 
It detects hidden talent; facilitates 
the grading of your students accord- 
ing to their musical ability; saves 
classroom time and effort, and en- 
courages enrollments. It is used in 
hundreds of educational institutions 
where successful musical units have 
been developed to a high state of 
proficiency. This service is available 
to you—FREE—through your local 
GRETSCH dealer-agency. 


FRED. GRETSCH MEG. CO., Dept. ME 110 
529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


{] Please send without obligation full par- 
ticulars about your Musical Instruments 
for School Band Use. 


C Full details of GRETSCH TALENT TEST 
ee ee eeeeeee eeeeeaeeeaeee 
Se: MIN nin hindensensiceccevecsnwns 


Clty ated States ccccccccccccccccccccesccece 
DEALER I PREFER TO WORK WITH 
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uilding the Special PRogcam 


No other course presents music which makes such a strong contribution 


to the whole curriculum through a real integration as does 


he 


PATRIOTISM AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


- CHRISTMAS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Elementary Vocal Course 


Listen and Sing, $0.68 

Tuning Up, $0.72 

Rhythms and Rimes, $0.76 
Songs of Many Lands, $0.76 
Blending Voices, $0.80 
Tunes and Harmonies, $0.92 


A 3 book Junior High School 


Course (Prices subject to discount) 


beld « WN usic 


Here are songs of brave men and strong action, 
beginning with the time when Indians chanted prayers 
on the mountains, and moving on through the colonial 
period and days when cowboys pressed westward while 
sailors carried the flag and fame of our country to the 
ends of the earth; when laborers connected the east and 
west with rails of steel and built mighty cities; and right 
up to the present day which calls for vigorous courage 


and loyal devotion. 


Carols have been gathered from all over the world 
and placed in this series. Each book contains a special 
group of Christmas songs which express the joys and 
happiness of the holiday season. Songs of the old world 
and the new provide a new opportunity for celebrating 
Christmas. 


The pages of these books present attractive songs of 
occupation, the out-of-door world, invention, other 
lands and peoples, travel and adventure, home and 
community, nonsense and humor, sports, history and 
legend, transportation, health and social relationship. 


inn andl Company 


BOSTON e NEW YORK e CHICAGO e DALLAS 


COLUMBUS e SAN FRANCISCO 
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National Unity Through Music 


N KEEPING with the spirit of the times, national unity 
through music will be the underlying theme for the 
program of the Music Educators National Conference 
and associated organizations during the current bien- 
nium. This does not necessarily involve a special project 
in itself, nor any particular change in the fundamental 
aspects, procedures or concepts having to do with the 
philosophy or purpose of music education. It does, 
however, imply special emphasis or focusing on those 
values which music can contribute during this period of 
stress. Through the various channels which may be 
open to the Conference, its organized units, and its 
individual members, opportunities for such emphasis 
are automatically provided in the schoolroom, the home, 
the church, in community affairs, in radio programs; 
wherever music may have a place, its normal functions 
are doubly essential now. With some forethought and 
guidance, these functions may be given added, not to 
say unique significance. 

Numerous illustrations of what all this means in prac- 
tical application are at hand. Particularly pertinent in 
this connection are the following excerpts from an ad- 
dress given by Dr. Warren Bow, first assistant super- 
intendent of the Detroit public schools, when opening 
the School Music Hour radio series, broadcast from 
Station WXYZ under the sponsorship of the Detroit 
public schools: 

An adequate national defense program involves not only such 
factors as army, navy, airplanes, and trained manpower, but, 


more important, the state of mind and heart of our people. A 
splendid opportunity to be of service to the country in time of 


threatened danger and to help preserve the American way of 
living and focus attention upon the concept of American democ- 
racy may be found in the use of music that stimulates our 
loyalty and fidelity to American ideals and principles and our 
allegiance to the American flag. 

I call upon the schools to join a loyalty crusade whose pro- 
gram shall include the singing of the Star Spangled Banner and 
other American national songs at all public gatherings. We must 
provide many folk song programs, embracing not only our own 
American folk songs and songs that every American should 
know, but also the folk songs of various other nations—the songs 
reflecting the spirit of neighbor peoples—the spirit which moti- 
vated the emigration of their sons and daughters to America. 

An interchange of culture with Latin-American countries is 
also a part of such a national program. 

The Music Educators National Conference, made up of direc- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers of music in our schools and col- 
leges, and an organized division of the National Education As- 
sociation, is presenting as a major objective of its program the 
building of national unity through music. The M.E.N.C. will 
soon release for distribution to schools, clubs, churches, camps, 
and other organized assemblies, lists of songs which all Ameri- 
cans should know and sing at every kind of gathering. We en- 
dorse such a program. We must build our culture on the broad 
base of general participation if we are to erect the superstructure 
of a culture that is truly American. 

The program to which you are listening today, through the 
courtesy and facilities of WXYZ, contributes to the purpose of 
education in a democracy. This broadcast is the first in a series 
of weekly programs to be known as the School Music Hour. 
On each program one of our national songs will be included, 
in which the listening audience will be invited to join with the 
broadcasting group. Let our loyalty crusade go forward, and as 
we sing today the Star Spangled Banner, we invite all who are 
listening in the schools, in the homes, or wherever you may be, 
to rise, face the flag, and sing with new meaning, “To the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 


aes, 


Graduate Study in Music Education 


(a WwoRK leading to a master’s degree in music 
education ought to consist largely or entirely of 
study which will make the student a better music edu- 
cator. Usually this implies, first, that he ought to study 
music—applied or theoretical or both—so as to improve 
his musicianship; second, that he ought to investigate 
intensively some particular phase of music education in 
which he is vitally interested and write a report in the 
form of an essay or thesis about it; and, third, that he 
ought to investigate some field outside of music that will 
make him more intelligent about life in general. Pos- 
sibly he may need to study the general field of education, 
perhaps by means of a course in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. Or perhaps he needs to study music education 
broadly and generally by means of a course in the 
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psychology of music education—or possibly its philos- 
ophy. In certain instances he should probably take a 
course in some other field than music; a course that 
will prepare him better to give instruction in an academic 
subject such as English or history, which he is required 
to teach in addition to music. But whatever he takes 
ought to be of some real use to him, and the main re- 
sponsibility of the college should merely be, first, to see 
to it that the student arrives at some sort of balance in 
the courses that he takes; and, second, that he main- 
tains a high level of scholarship. 

Too many graduate schools base their requirements 
on tradition rather than upon the needs of their stu- 
dents. Often the curriculum is merely thrown together, 
with no consideration for the student—or for anything 
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else. But in these days of modern, allegedly progressive 
education, this is sheer folly. I believe in functional 
education, and if we are to justify the demand that is 
becoming so much stronger every year that the music 
educator shall have a master’s degree, it must be on the 
basis of the practicability of the work that is required 
for the degree. The music educator who has a master’s 
degree must be a better teacher than the music educator 
who has only a bachelor’s degree ; else the whole scheme 
falls to pieces. But often the college requires courses 
that have very little to do with developing better music 
educators. ‘ 

Most of us need to become better musicians; there- 
fore let the college require us to study music: applied, 
theoretical, historical—according to our needs and de- 
sires. Most of us need to become better teachers ; there- 
fore let the college require us to make an intensive study 
of some phase of music education and give us the val- 
uable educational experience of putting our findings into 
literary form. Most of us are so engrossed in the de- 
tails of our particular job that we have but little time to 
investigate and ponder upon the rest of the universe; 
therefore let the college give us the opportunity of 
studying some subject outside the field of music that 
will broaden our minds, widen our horizons, and per- 
haps make us more aware of the place that our subject 
has in the total scheme of things. Finally, most of us, 
after a few years of teaching, need to learn once more 
the discipline of intensive and well regulated study; 
therefore let the college require of its graduate students 
that they maintain a high average of scholarship. But 
let the requirements be flexible, the emphasis being upon 
high quality throughout rather than upon the taking of 
particular courses. 

If colleges took as much pains to motivate their stu- 
dents as grade teachers do in the case of children, there 
would be more eagerness and iess boredom on the part 
of those who are working toward their master’s degree. 

K. W. G. 


**Their Faces Light Up” 


A BRIEF ITEM in the previous issue of the JOURNAL 
announced the passing of Clara L. Thomas of 
Davenport, Iowa, news of whose death reached the head- 
quarters office just as the magazine was going on the 
press. Miss Thomas, who had been an active member 
of the Music Educators National Conference since 1918, 
was for the past twenty years supervisor of music in the 
Davenport public schools. Hers was another outstand- 
ing example of a life dedicated to service—in her com- 
munity, in her state and in the affairs of her professional 
organization. “. . . Genuinely in love with her work,” 
said the Tri-City Times in a lengthy article, “she gave 
to those children with whom she came in contact a high 
degree of appreciation of fine music. Not only did she 
take a deep personal interest in individual pupils in con- 
nection with music, but interested herself in the problems 
that confronted many of them. . . . Numerous instances 
where Miss Thomas’ encouragement, and in some cases 
financial assistance, enabled former pupils to continue 
their musical education beyond the public schools here, 
were cited by friends today. In all such cases, however, 
her assistance was unobtrusively given...” The sig- 
nificance of the tribute from which these words are 
quoted is epitomized in a single meaningful sentence 
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from a statement by James W. Bollinger, president of 
the Davenport Public Museum: “The children who come 
to the museum nearly all either know or have heard of 
her, and as we talk to the children about her, their faces 
light up.” 

Such expressions of appreciation, affection and esteem 
afford glimpses of the spirit of the true music educator— 
the spirit of service through music. 


Music Rooms and Equipment 


er of the most valuable and widely used reports of 
the Music Education Research Council issued in 
recent years is Music Rooms and Equipment. This re- 
port, adopted by the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in Cleveland in 1932, was issued as Research 
Council Bulletin No. 17. The second edition was printed 
in July, 1938. Subjects treated in the thirty-two pages 
of the report include such items as general requirements, 
location of music rooms, type of music rooms, sound 
proofing, acoustical treatment, equipment for the music 
department, music libraries, etc. Twenty diagrams and 
photographs illustrate floor plans of music rooms, audi- 
toriums and library equipment—the whole designed to 
provide information, specifications and general sugges- 
tions in line with the varying needs of small, medium- 
sized and large schools. 

The Research Council announces that a revision of 
this bulletin is now in progress under the direction of 
Joseph E. Maddy, who was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which prepared the first report. In the revised 
report, states Mr. Maddy, “it is proposed to include 
considerable new material made available as the result of 
experiences of schools throughout the country since the 
first report was prepared. We are particularly anxious 
to receive blue prints or sketches showing innovations 
in construction, location and sound treatment for music 
rooms and auditoriums as well as outdoor stages. Any 
information which may be helpful to schools considering 
new construction, remodeling, or the addition of new 
equipment, will be gratefully received by the committee.” 

JouRNAL readers who can supply information or ma- 
terial along the lines requested by Chairman Maddy or 
who can direct him to the source thereof, are invited to 
write to him at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
or the headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 
840, Chicago, III. 


American Education Week 


Gowers DURING the week of November 10, the 
fathers and mothers of the children should go to 
school again and study what is going on there. This is 
what American Education Week is set apart for. It will 
be a contribution to: their own educative process to re- 
flect upon the school of their childhood as compared 
with that of their offspring, for whose benefit school 
taxes are assessed and collected. 

So far as the musical side of education is concerned, 
the contrast between then and now will be startling— 
for one, among other reasons, because it will be so much 
in evidence; and we feel confident that the pleasure the 
children take in their varied musical activities will carry 
with it a suggestion of the cause of the rising tide of 
public confidence in music in school life which has been 
evident for many years. EDWARD B. BIRGE 
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T be Music Educator and the Comm unity 


GRACE O. EILERT 
Music Instructor, Versailles (Ohio) Public Schools 


b pesry RESPONSIBILITIES has the supervisor and spe- 
cial music teacher outside the walls of the school 
building? He is employed to teach music to school 
pupils. Does his activity end here? He is called an 
educator—and in its present-day application, the word 
educator has much broader significance than formerly. 
If we are in accord with this modern concept, we must 
immediately aver that the duties and obligations of the 
music educator certainly are not limited solely to what 
happens within the classroom. 

But, if the music educator participates in musical ac- 
tivities outside the school, should such participation be 
because of his joy in the work, or because of an obliga- 
tion he owes the community? Is his work with his pupils 
finished when he has given them such training and in- 
spiration as he is able to give within the school? Is he 
concerned that the graduates who have acquired a cer- 
tain degree of interest and skill shall have opportunities 
to carry on after they leave school? Do his responsi- 
bilities extend to adults in the community who may never 
have attended the schools, but who find in some form of 
music a cultural or recreational interest which they would 
like to cultivate? 

Discussion of these questions readily divides itself into 
three main topics: first, personal activity and service in 
community life; second, integration of the school music 
department with community life; third, carry-over of 
school music education into the life of the individual 
after graduation. 


I. 
Personal Activity in Community Life 


What may a music educator reasonably be expected 
to add to an already heavy schedule of in-school work 
in order to make his music program function in a com- 
munity? Purely professional engagements, such as 
church organist, choir director, orchestra leader, director 
of particular choral groups—for which remuneration is 
given in addition to the salary paid by the schools—are, 
in most localities, the music educator’s professional priv- 
ilege to obtain if he wishes. This is not the service to 
which we refer when discussing the supervisor and the 
community. We refer to enterprises which affect an 
entire community, and which are open to those qualified 
to participate in the activity program. These enterprises 
include the organization and direction of a civic or- 
chestra, civic choir, all-city fathersingers, teachersingers, 
music study class, radio listening group, and other forms 
of musical participation. 

Organization plans, size of groups, meeting place, ac- 
tivity program, membership restrictions, financial man- 
agement, and any other plans are entirely up to the 
director and the group, but many such groups need 
musical leadership. The school music director is a 
logical person for such leadership. We assume he has 
the education, judgment, personality, and ability to work 
with people. Add to these qualifications the love of 
people, the spirit of service and willingness to make 
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personal sacrifices, and you have a desirable leader for 
these community music activities. 

The amount and kind of leadership needed in civic 
music activities vary with every community. At one 
extreme we see the supervisor who finds himself at the 
head of school music in a large, internationally-known, 
musical city, which has well-established, even traditional 
musical enterprises—symphony orchestra, choral union, 
civic musical organizations—often almost as old as the 
city itself. The supervisor hopes that the boys and 
girls in the schools may be capable of carrying on the 
traditions and ideals laid down for them and of inte- 
grating public school music with civic musical life. At 
the other extreme we have the supervisor who finds 
himself in a community where there are no adult music 
groups and probably very mediocre, if any, church 
choirs. Whatever the situation, the supervisor must 
associate himself with community musical life. 

But why add such an unremunerative task to an al- 
ready heavy load? First, we may mention the feeling 
of personal and civic pride in being able to help furnish 
cultural and educative opportunities for adults in the 
community. Musical organizations afford a fine type of 
adult education, and their services contribute unstintedly 
to the pleasure and profit of the community as a whole. 

Second, such groups can help mold public opinion in 
many ways, but specifically in music. A unity of spirit 
in the interpretation and appreciation of music, regard- 
less of differences in cultural opportunities, religion, 
politics, or worldly possessions, can be developed when 
the supervisor carries his ideas and ideals from the class- 
room into the very heart of the community. 

Again, these community groups become strong sup- 
porters of worth-while musical events and promoters of 
musical advantages which raise the musical standards 
in the community. Furthermore, they back the school 
music department, patronize its performances, and in- 
crease interest in all good musical activities for adults 
and children alike. Private music teachers report less 
difficulty when parents regularly attend music rehearsals. 
There is not the slightest question about the interest of 
parents and patrons in the musical opportunities offered 
their children in school when they are themselves ac- 
tively engaged in music and in close contact with the 
supervisor. 

The music supervisor, teacher, or director has felt him- 
self to be something of a public servant ever since music 
was first introduced into the schools of this country. 
School officials and a large portion of the public have 
expected him, like the minister and the doctor, to con- 
tribute generously of his time, strength, and talent to 
the community. 

Today other agencies have become interested in musical 
life in the community, and a large number of activities 
are fostered by other media than the school musician. 
Sometimes he has been consulted and has codperated, 
but in a number of instances he and his work have been 
completely forgotten. This is not ideal; there should be 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 
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Anyone Can Sing La Marseallatse 


HENRY C. LINDGREN 


URELY, NO ONE who has observed children extensively 

has any doubt about their natural interest in foreign 
languages. If: left to themselves, they will experiment 
at length with complicated dialects of “pig Latin,” tak- 
ing great pride in their proficiency. Similarly, most of 
them take a deep interest iff foreign languages as such, 
and it is indeed a sad commentary that the grammatical 
approach to language—prevalent even in many of the 
so-called modern schools—serves to nip this interest in 
the bud. It is an unusual teacher who is wise enough 
to turn this incipient interest into a sustained interest for 
real foreign language instruction. 

Too often the middle and lower grades err in ignoring 
the possibilities of such interest. The initial blame for 
this omission lies in the non-functional, grammatical 
content of most high school and college language courses, 
which has the almost universal result of engendering a 
hearty dislike for all foreign languages on the part of 
future teachers. The average teacher consequently over- 
looks or ignores the abilities and interests of her pupils 
in the language field, or, recognizing their interest, is at 
a loss as to how to make use of it in instruction. 

In these days of modern practice, when we make so 
much of motivation and pupil interest as learning drives, 
it seems a shame not to utilize or take advantage of the 
pupil attitude described above. Further, along the lines 
of modern thought, it seems that in the interests of “in- 
ternational-mindedness” some attention should be paid 
to the people, customs and languages of foreign lands. 
If we accept the dicta of leading sociologists and his- 
torians, that whatever affects the rest of the world even- 
tually affects us, we cannot neglect this phase of education. 

Even in Germany today there has been no cessation 
of instruction in English language, history or customs, 
as the German government believes that “it is necessary 
to know your enemy better than vour friend.” In the 
light of recent events, it is regrettable that we have not 
had a similar educational policy in America. There has, 
however, been an increased interest in the international 
scene and a subsequent desire to study foreign cultures 
objectively. 

The chances are that the average music teacher is a 
well equipped person to carry on the groundwork for 
instruction in this field. She has had at least a recog- 
nition acquaintance with more foreign words and phrases 
than the average person, and may even have gone into 
languages a little farther than usual in order to better 
her pronunciation. Her task is further simplified by the 
fact (observed by the writer), that once children have 
learned to sing foreign songs, they quickly rank them 
among their favorites. The high interest value of these 
songs suggests a further use: they can often be an aid 
in stimulating the attention of a class which is getting 
“that bored expression,” as classes have a habit of doing 
in spite of our best efforts. Singing in a foreign lan- 
guage is “something different,” and is just intricate 
enough to demand and receive full attention. 

This brings us to perhaps the most important instruc- 
tional problem in this area—pronunciation. It is possible 
that many teachers have attempted to teach children 
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foreign songs, but have found this problem of insur- 
mountable difficulty, particularly if the song is presented 
in the original foreign spelling. Teachers have found 
that in addition to getting the children to learn the words 
of the song, they have to break down their reading 
pattern and build up another in its place, thus mak- 
ing the task three times harder than it should be. What 
usually happens is that the children lose interest, the 
teacher loses patience, and after all, it hardly seems 
worth while to give the children a foreign language, 
course in miniature, just for the sake of a couple of 
songs ! 

One answer to this problem would seem to be a sort 
of transliteration of the foreign words—a transcription 
of the foreign sounds into their closest English equiva- 
lent. The resultant product could therefore be read or 
sung by anyone who has never seen the original language 
and would still retain much of its original sound. Thus, 
the opening lines of the German Stille Nacht, Heilige 
Nacht (Silent Night, Holy Night) might be transcribed : 


, , , , 
Shtilluh nahht*, high-ligguh nahht*, 
, , , , 


Ahless shlayft, ine-zahm vahht* 
, , , , , 


Noor dahss trout-uh hohh* high-ligguh par ; 
Hol-dare aaah mit edie hee 
Shlahf in him-lishair a. 

Shlahf in him-lishair ai 


The method used by the writer was to place the above 
version before the students, read it over aloud slowly, 
and then have the students repeat each line after me 
on the second reading. This was done as many times 
as seemed necessary. The choral reading was useful as 
a means of detecting mistakes in pronunciation and in 
bringing individual deviations into line. After a few 
minutes of choral reading, the usual procedure was em- 
ployed in learning the song. By the time the group had 
sung the song a few times, their pronunciation was well 
under control, except for a few minor lapses. They 
were told that as long as they pronounced only what they 
saw, nothing could go wrong. This gave them confi- 
dence in themselves, and for the most part, learning came 
easily. (The footnote on the above transcription is for 
the guidance of the teacher. It will probably not be 
necessary to write it into the student’s version, as oral 
directions should suffice. ) 

It might be well to note here that care should be used 
in making a transcription such as the above, in order to 
avoid certain pitfalls. The first concerns the use of 
syllables which may be pronounced two or more ways in 
English. It may take some experimenting to find the 
syllable which comes the closest to the accepted foreign 
sound and which has only one English pronunciation. 
The other pitfall concerns the attempt to produce the 
exact nuance of pronunciation used by the foreigner, 
particularly where the sound does not occur in English. 

For example, we ignored the “ii” of German and the 
French long “u” in our transcriptions, and substituted 


* Double “h” strongly aspirated. 
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the “ee” sound of English instead, as it has very much 
the same sound to our ears. In such cases one has to 
be more or less arbitrary, or the children’s pleasure in 
a song will be spoiled by the teacher’s harping on one 
or more small details. 

[t may also be necessary at times to adopt an arbitrary 
symbol for a sound which exists in English, but which 
is difficult to spell. An example is the French “j,” 
which we have in English in such words as “measure” 
or “azure.” This sound could be transcribed with a 
capital “Z,” and the class informed that it is not to be 
pronounced like the ordinary “z” sound, but like the 
“s" or “z” in “measure” or “azure.” We also had a 
little trouble in rolling the “r” in singing a Spanish song, 
but a five-minute choral practice brought most of the 
group into line, whereupon the matter was dropped. 
After all, the joy experienced by pupils in being able to 
sing La Cucaracha in Spanish was too important a thing 
to be spoiled by a strict observance of details. Naturally, 
if it had been a class in the Spanish language, such a 
detail would have loomed much larger, but in a music 
class the whole song and the whole child should be the 
first points of concern and not the Spanish trilled “r.” 

During the course of a year, the classes in seventh 
grade “chorus and appreciation” of a Hawaiian school 
learned: J] Etait une Bergére and Au Claire de la Lune, 
in French; Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht, in German; 
Gaudeamus Igitur and Adeste Fideles in Latin; La 
Cucaracha in Spanish. 

Other songs which might have been used were: El 
Rancho Grande, Cielito Lindo in Spanish, and La Mar- 
seillaise, La Soupe au Chou, Sur le Pont d’ Avignon in 
French, not to mention O Tannenbaum! in German, but 
the music period was a short one, and we never did get 
to them. 

While the above method of transcription was devised 
primarily for teaching songs to children in the interme- 
diate or junior high grades, it seems that it might also 
be of value to a high school instructor who has occasion 
to teach a foreign song, but who finds that there is no 
uniformity in the amount and kind of language studied 
by her pupils. Such transcriptions would be of especial 
value in the production of pageants and festivals, where 
time and efficiency are such important factors. 


In the event that a teacher feels that her language 
background is inadequate, she may be able to work out 
an acceptable transcription with the aid of the foreign 
language department of the local high school. It might 
be well to point out here that no given transcription 
should be considered final or perfect ; the writer taught 
some songs to as many as twenty-three different classes, 
and was constantly finding improvements in spelling 
which made the desired pronunciation clearer to the 
student. It would appear that the teacher’s time and 
trouble might be saved, however, if some enlightened 
music house should publish a low priced pamphlet con- 
taining the melodies and English transcriptions to per- 
haps two dozen of the most popular foreign songs. The 
inclusion in such a publication of the original spellings 
and the translations might be of interest to those teachers 
who would want to go into the matter more deeply. 

The writer would like to cite his experience for the 
benefit of those who might believe that the translitera- 
tion method of teaching foreign songs is impractical. 
The groups with which this method was used consisted 
for the most part of Orientals of meager cultural and 
educational background. Nevertheless, they responded 
in fine style, learning the songs with almost amazing 
rapidity and certainly with an avid interest. 

© 

National music is a vital and living part of the life of 
any country, and it does not seem possible that we can 
study other lands properly without having touched on 
their music. The spirit of a nation is in its songs, and 
they lose some of their fine swing by translation, which, 
incidentally, is one of the main advantages in keeping 
the original song intact by means of the phonetic trans- 
literation described in this article. Just try to sing La 
Marseillaise in English! 

On the whole, the problem of foreign songs is a simple 
one. We find ourselves faced on one hand by a need 
to understand foreign peoples and their cultures, and on 
the other by a school population which is interested in 
foreign language and which loves to sing. There seems 
to be no logical reason why both interest and need should 
not be satisfied in achieving a unity of purpose, which 
seems most desirable in the light of our present educa- 
tional thinking. 
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Southern Conference for Music Education..................4. Charlotte, North Carolina—March 6-9 
North Central Music Educators Conference................20ee005 Des Moines, lowa—March 15-19 
Joint meeting with the Iowa Music Educators Association. 
(Codperating: Iowa High School Music Association, Iowa Band Masters Association, Iowa State Teachers Association.) 
Northwest Music Educators Conference..............2005: Spokane, Washington—March 29-April 2 
In codperation with the Eastern Washington Music Educators Club. 
California-Western Music Educators Conference.................45- San Jose, California—April 6-9 
4 ° ° ° 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference............000eeeeeeeeees Wichita, Kansas—April 16-19 
With the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Eastern Music Educators Conference..............eeeeeeeeees Atlantic City, New Jersey—May 2-7 
A joint meeting of the Conference and the Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association, 
in combination with the National School Music Competition-Festival for Region Four. 
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Music n the Integrated Pro ram 


SAMUEL T. BURNS 


Professor of School Music, Indiana University, Bloomington 


HE WORD integration has such a variety of meanings 
‘Loa is used in so many different ways by writers 
and speakers, that anyone who attempts to consider the 
topic soon finds himself in confusion as to just what the 
term means. One writer speaks of integration in the 
sense of organization of the materials of study: “relating 
varieties of subject matter to units of study or to prob- 
lem-solving situations." Another considers integration 
as a psychological process within the child himself, 
whereby he fuses his experiences into unity. Still 
another use of the term indicates the relationship be- 
tween the child and other children in his group. Jnte- 
gration is also used to describe the relationship between 
the individual and the organized institutions of society, 
and between the institutions of society itself. Within 
our particular field—music—the word integration is 
usually employed to describe the process of fitting the 
child’s musical experiences into the whole scheme of his 
educational activities. 

Since our section deals with courses of study and 
schedules, I shall use the term integration or integrated 
curriculum in the first sense mentioned, namely, to indi- 
cate relating music activities to general units of study. 


In courses of study or curricula organized on the 
integrative principle, music becomes an important ad- 
junct or contributor to fields of study in which, under 
the older formal curriculum, music did not have a place. 
All phases of human experience are brought to bear on 
the problem at hand, and music is readily recognized as 
a valuable contribution. For example, the general theme 
or topic, “Our Country,” might deal with the growth of 
our country historically ; and as different phases of this 
growth are considered, the music typical of each period 
would be experienced through singing, listening to, or 
playing the music of the early Puritans, of colonial 
times, of Revolutionary days, of the early westward 
migrations, of the War between the States, etc. 


The value of music as a part of such projects or units 
needs no argument. Through music, the child can enter 
emotionally into the experiences of other peoples and 
other times more directly and more intimately, perhaps, 
than through any other form of experience. Such use of 
music as an adjunct and a contributor to other fields 
must be considered as all to the good, even from the 
standpoint of music itself. Music in such a program 
becomes vital and vivid; its relationship to the whole of 
life becomes more apparent. Music’s contribution to 
such projects is so great that some workers report more 
time being given to music in the aggregate under such 
curriculum organization than under the older formal 
curriculum where music had its specified number of 


[The above article is taken from the manuscript of a paper pre- 
pared for the North Central Music Educators Conference. ] 

1 Hopkins, L. T., Integration, Its Meaning and Application, p. 21 
[New York: D. Appleton-Century Company]. 
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minutes daily, and was taught in isolation from the rest 
of the school’s program. 


The procedure has certain dangers, however, and chief 
among these is the assumption on the part of some ad- 
ministrators that since music is so widely used as a part 
of the larger projects, specific attention to it is no longer 
necessary. According to this point of view, desirable 
singing habits, good tone quality, skill in part singing 
and necessary reading ability can all be acquired inci- 
dentally in the musical experiences connected with the 
various projects. 


Music educators have been justly dubious about the 
effects of this philosophy on the musical growth of their 
students. One music director? reports that in the experi- 
mental schools where the integrated program was being 
tried, the special music teachers were withdrawn and all 
of the music teaching done was incidental to the projects 
and entirely in the hands of the room teachers. Within 
a short time, the room teachers asked for the return of 
the helping music specialist to assist not only in the 
selection of suitable material, but to help also in the 
acquisition of good singing habits, desirable tone, etc.— 
skills that were not being acquired satisfactorily by the 
incidental music activities. 


I recall a visit to a primary grade room in a school 
which prides itself on being progressive. The room was 
a large one, with plenty of room for activities. Chairs 
and tables instead of desks were used; the sand table, 
the store, the post office were all in evidence. When a 
lullaby was sung, real dolls were rocked to sleep. A 
song about going hunting was the signal for dragging out 
a hobbyhorse from the side of the room and riding it 
vigorously to the accompaniment of music on the piano 
and a drone by the children. 


After a few such performances I asked the teacher 
to stop playing the piano and to let me listen to the 
voices alone. A checkup of the group showed only one 
child out of the twenty-five actually singing the tune! 
Yet no attention was being given to showing the children 
how to use their voices correctly. The room teacher 
reported that no such drill was given, it being assumed 
that in time the children would learn to sing. The ac- 
tivities were excellent for children of that age and 
related to the project under way. But some time should 
most certainly have gone to teaching those children how 
to sing, how to match tones, and how to combine the 
tones into little melodies, whether or not such activities 
could be related to the project. Visits to the upper grade 
rooms revealed the largest number of monotones that I 
have ever observed in a school system which pretended 
to carry on any sort of organized music program. 


The incidental use of music in that particular situa- 
tion was not giving the children the background in musi- 
cal skill necessary for their present as well as their later 


2 Will Earhart, in M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1938, p. 355. 
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musical growth. Perhaps more skillful teaching would 
have produced better results. But the example serves 
to illustrate the danger. 

Whether music skills can be developed satisfactorily 
by incidental teaching in the integrated program is a 
question yet to be answered. Some administrators claim 
that satisfactory skill is attained; others that such a 
suggestion is absurd, that the skills must be taught in 
special classes organized for the purpose apart from the 
integrated program. 

Our position in the matter, until more evidence point- 
ing one way or the other is available, must be one of 
conservatism combined with open-mindedness. We must 
insist on attention to music skills, not only for the sake 
of the child’s musical development, but also for the suc- 
cessful use of music within the integrated program it- 
self. We must also cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
integrated program, using material in the special music 
classes which will help to forward projects under way 
elsewhere in the school. 

On the schedule, by all means, must be a place for 


music as music. Many of the activities to which we have 
been giving much time in our music classes can probably 
be transferred to the integrative projects: the learning 
of rote songs, the extension of repertoire, listening and 
rhythmic activities. By transferring some of these ac- 
tivities from the special music classes to the integrative 
projects, less time for music as music will be necessary. 
We may be able to devote most of the time in the special 
music class to the necessary music skills, using the music 
material of the integrative units where such material is 
suitable, but not hesitating to use unrelated material if 
it is needed to develop the special music skill desired. 

Such double functioning of music in the integrative 
curriculum will be necessary until we have accumulated 
more experience with such curricula and until further 
and more exact investigation is made regarding the ex- 
tent to which music skills can be successfully developed 
incidentally. For there must be music skills; the funda- 
mentals of music making must be learned somewhere— 
otherwise there will be no integrating of music with any- 
thing, for there will be no music. 


Northnest Music Educators Con ference 


SPOKANE, MARCH 29-APRIL 2, 1941 


SIGNIFICANT OMEN, indeed, is the unusual interest manifested 

by members of the Music Educators National Conference 
in the development of plans for the 1941 biennial meetings. Un- 
der direction of the presidents and executive committees of the 
Sectional Conferences, the six host cities have already become 
focal points which will make them the music education capitals 
of the United States in March and April of next year. 

This fall “pre-conference conferences” seem to be the order of 
the day. Several of these meetings have already been held in 
the host cities. On: October 5 music educators and their friends 
of Spokane and vicinity met with the executive committee of the 
Northwest Conference at Hotel Davenport. At this meeting, 


President Andrew J. Loney of La Grande, Oregon, presented the 
general plan for the Northwest Conference program as approved 
by the Executive Committee. 

General chairman of the Convention Committee is Orville C. 
Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spokane, and the directing chair- 




















Above: 


Luncheon meeting at the Northwest “pre-conference 
conference,” Spokane, Washington, October 5, 1940. 
The luncheon was held in the Davenport Hotel, 
which is to be headquarters for the biennial meeting 
next spring. 


man is Robert A. Choate, head of the music department of 
Lewis and Clark High School. Codperating with the Conven- 
tion Committee are the officers and members of the Eastern 
Washington Music Educators Club. The second meeting of the 
Northwest Conference was held in Spokane in 1931, under the 
chairmanship of Grace E. P. Holman, supervisor of elementary 
music in the Spokane schools and a member of the 1941 Con- 
vention Committee. 

Pictures below show the luncheon group and the members of 
the Northwest Executive Committee with Superintendent Pratt 
and Mr. Choate. Seated, left to right: Floy Young, secretary, 
Medford, Ore.; Stanley Teel, first vice-president, Missoula, 
Mont.; Superintendent Pratt, Vanett Lawler, assistant executive 
secretary ; Marjorie Pidduck, treasurer, Seattle, Wash. Standing, 
left to right: Howard W. Deye, director, Pendleton, Ore.; Louis 
G. Wersen, past president, Tacoma, Wash.; Andrew G. Loney, 
president, La Grande, Ore.; Chester Duncan, national director, 
Portland, Ore. ; Mr. Choate. 
Not in picture: Raymond 
Howell, second vice-presi- 
dent; Raymond Fussell, di- 
rector; Walter Welke, na- 
tional director. 


Below: 


President Andrew Loney and 
members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northwest Con- 
ference with Superintendent 
Pratt and Mr. Choate, general 
chairman and directing chair- 
man, respectively, of the 1941 
Convention Committee. (See 
last paragraph above.) 











Music as a Vocation 


RUSSEL SQUIRE 
Professor of Music, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 


Tc OF THE MANY questions that concern persons in- 
terested in the vocational aspects of the music pro- 
fession are: (1) Is the listener audience increasing? 
(2) What are the opportunities for placement? Let us 
remind ourselves that it has been only in recent genera- 
tions, particularly in America, that music has been re- 
garded as a profession—a profession considered to be 
important remuneratively. Since, up through the 
twenties, music came to be a profession of extensive 
ramifications in this country, its recent seeming decline 
in vocational value has been to many music people a dis- 
appointment and hurt. 

Since 1926 there have been technological changes in 
the music profession because of the increase of theaters 
using mechanical music reproduction, and because of the 
increase of the radio field. Most significant is the fact 
that the drop-off in the number of theater musicians has 
been considerably greater than the increase in the num- 
ber of radio musicians. In 1928-29 there were 19,780 
active theater musicians in the American Federation of 
Musicians ; in 1930-31, there were only 9,975. In addi- 
tion, the legitimate theater and vaudeville theater had 
practically disappeared. And also, it is important to 
note that in 1931 there were only between 500 or 600 
musicians besides “stars” in radio work. 

Along with the technological changes, there have been 
further complications resulting from the general depres- 
sion of the early thirties and the phenomenal impetus 
given to music instruction and participation through the 
schools in the period since 1920. 

Let us stop to pick up a few strings: (1) In 1930-31 
there were 165,000 musicians in the country, of which 
19,000, most of them unemployed, were theater musi- 
cians. The rest of the 165,000 were symphony orchestra 
people, opera performers, concert artists and teachers, 
and 500 or 600 radio people. 

(2) Today, in 1940, there are said to be 200,000 
musicians, the increase in number being due to new peo- 
ple coming along and to the fact that some who were 
not full-time musicians in 1930-31 are now in the pro- 
fession because, as one member of a government orches- 
tra declared the other night at Polytechnic High School, 
the WPA orchestra has now become a career. 

But of the 200,000 musicians today, our concern 
should be for only two groups: (1) part of the original 
19,000 theater musicians now unemployed, and (2) the 
new members seeking vocational placement in the pro- 
fession. 

Save for one condition, to be mentioned shortly, the 
problem of musicians’ unemployment is not much more 
acute today than it was in 1926. There have been 19,000 
musicians thrown out of work. That is a small number 
when one remembers the millions out of work in the 
land! The problem of musical unemployment was upon 


{Note: The author has made an investigative study of the vari- 
ous vocational aspects of music. This article, excerpted from the 
original report, was prepared by Mr. o—_ as a paper for the Los 
Angeles meeting of the M.B.N.C., 1940. ; 
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us in 1926 but no one took the time to worry about it, 
just as there were millions unemployed in other voca- 
tions in 1926 but no one cared to bother about it. I re- 
member yet that Dr. Wooster, Professor of Economics 
at Oberlin College, stated in 1927 that in those so-called 
prosperous times it was an unhealthy sign that millions 
right then were unemployed! There were some people 
at that time who thought Dr. Wooster was just being 
a little bit strange. 

The real problem, vocationally, as I see it, before 
musicians today is that thousands of youngsters are pre- 
paring themselves for a musical profession! We have 
already since 1930 let 20,000 new musicians step into 
the ranks of the musically unemployed. 

The WPA is taking care of the original 19,000 and 
some day they’ll die off, but how can we, as music edu- 
cators, look ourselves in the face if we encourage very 
many young people to study for music as a vocation 
today. Let me submit this: I believe we should hold 
as a prime objective of music education today that music 
be offered as an avocational tool to those who want it. 
That always has been our objective, but some of us 
have become a little over-zealous in our promotional ef- 
forts at times. 

What are the opportunities for placement? -There 
are none—well, hardly any. The standards to be at- 
tained are so high and the chances of placement in most 
places of profitable music activity so meager that inten- 
tional vocational preparation is actually a gamble in all 
musical fields save that of teaching. There are fewer 
than a hundred well paid concert artists in the country, 
a mere handful of opera performers, a glutted market 
of symphony orchestra aspirants, a few dance bands of 
financial importance that will use new people only from 
those under thirty years of age; there are a thousand 
musicians in radio, with no more musicians wanted. 

It has been rather hopefully stated that television, 
since its sending distances are limited, will demand 
orchestras in many of the television broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the country. I do not believe this. 
Pictures with sound will be filmed and placed in tele- 
vision-broadcast on most stations out of a can, produc- 
ing music on mass scale just as it is produced now. In 
fact, I believe (I have good reason to believe from 
sources now working on the problem) that the days of 
the wax record are numbered and that we shall teach 
our music classes not only what Beethoven’s Fifth 
sounds like, but what its performers look like as well. 
All of this will be done by the artists on a sound film 
producing its sound picture in a little box that we shall 
carry around under our arm. 

It is probably true that invention of new machinery 
(at least this is claimed to be so by technologists and 
industrialists) effects unfavorably for a time a certain 
occupational activity; but in the long run it transfers 
activity into and creates activity in another occupational 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 
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Trends in Music Teacher Education 


IRVING CHEYETTE 


Director, Department of Music Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


NE OF THE MOST interesting contributions to educa- 

tional thought in the field of teacher education in 
music in recent years is Edna McEachern’s dissertation,? 
“A Survey and Evaluation of the Education of School 
Music Teachers in the United States.” This study is 
based on an analysis of the music education curriculum 
offered by one hundred and fifty institutions in thirty- 
nine states, and the curriculum offerings were tested 
against the criteria validated by a jury of superior edu- 
cators of school music teachers and by the expressed 
professional needs of school music teachers in the field. 
The institutions included were teachers’ colleges, uni- 
versities, liberal arts colleges and conservatories offering 
a four-year degree curriculum in music education. 

The study points out that there are widely divergent 
practices throughout the country, leading to considera- 
ble confusion as to the merits of the work offered in 
many schools. To illustrate, I quote: “The range in 
semester hours in required music subjects in school 
music curriculum in the 150 institutions is from 24 to 
106, or from 19.1 to 86.8 per cent of the total semester 
hours required for graduation. Seven different degrees 
are conferred in music education by 148 of the institu- 
tions, namely, B.A., B.E., B.F.A., B.M., B.M.E., B.S., 
B.S.M.—each the result of a different curriculum pat- 
tern and varying greatly in the amount of credit al- 
lowed music subjects.” 

The writer would be the last person to argue that 
teacher education should become standardized through- 
out the country, or even in any one given area; but 
since teachers are a migratory group, it is essential that 
school administrators become informed on the variety 
of practices in the educational preparation of teachers 
and check thoroughly through the transcripts of pro- 
spective teachers to assure themselves of the adequacy 
of a candidate’s preparation. 

Objectives in Teacher Education in Music. Any pro- 
gram in music education teacher preparation must take 
into consideration the many faceted development of the 
individual, including his (1) personality adjustment; 
(2) development of musicianship (subject matter) ; 
(3) development of a wide cultural background; (4) 
mastery of the techniques of teaching. 

The music teacher as an individual is in constant con- 
tact with many types of people: children, from kinder- 
garten through high school; school administrators; 
grade teachers; parents; community groups, such as 
service clubs and civic organizations. Perhaps no other 
subject teacher is as much a public servant as the music 
teacher. It behooves teacher-training institutions, there- 
fore, to include in the curriculum opportunities for stu- 
dents to share in the community life of the town in 
which they are studying. The student teaching program 
should provide many contacts with the community as 
well as with the schools. The music teacher must have 
a wide variety of experiences and the school should pro- 
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vide them. Only as the individual has an opportunity 
for wide experience in many areas does he become fa- 
miliar with those areas. Limitation of experience means 
limitation of growth. 

Growth occurs within the individual with each new 
situation he faces. If that growth is to be desirable, 
guidance is essential; but that guidance must assist the 
individual to recognize the necessity of making intelligent 
choices and should lead into wider areas of experience, 
based on the individual’s capacity to understand and 
integrate those experiences. 

The more desirable creative experiences provided for 
student teachers, the finer the integration they make 
within themselves, for such creative experiences supply 
them with the power to incorporate more and more sig- 
nificant experiences as part of their personality. Kil- 
patrick? suggests that two processes are involved in 
learning—the creative and the incorporative. To the ex- 
tent that a situation is met through a novel recombining 
of experiences, to that extent is a situation creative. 
The new situation has created a new way of behaving, 
which in turn may be called forth at some future occa- 
sion. To the extent that this new behavior is again used 
upon a similar experience, to that extent is it incorpor- 
ative. 

Criteria for Evaluating the Equipment of the Teacher. 
Personality and a mastery of teaching techniques are 
necessary attributes a teacher must possess in order to 
carry through an educational program. The music edu- 
cator should become familiar with those desirable goals 
as set forth in educational theory, as well as with those 
recognized as desirable in his own field. However, in 
attempting to list those attributes which the good music 
educator should possess, one creates a paragon of all the 
virtues. Many writers incorporate certain qualifications 
as essential for successful achievement in this field.* 
Some of these are listed below: 

(1) The music educator must have an imaginative 
mind. Without imagination, music performance can 
become mere mechanical production of sound. 

(2) He must be a dominant personality. One will 
find difficulty in conducting an ensemble group uniess 
he can control it without apparently forcing discipline to 
an extreme. 

(3) He must be personable, and have the gift of 
inspiring his performers. Unless he can transfer the 
spark of inspiration, his music will be lifeless. 

(4) He must be arbitrary and autocratic without 
seeming so, in order to control his players or singers 
and achieve the interpretation desired. 

(5) He must possess the qualities of a fine actor, 
which implies restraint and perfect control of self, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-EIGHT 
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Training Values in Symphony Music 


LEO J. DVORAK 


Director of Music, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 


HE PURPOSE of this study has been to analyze the 
fbn too values provided by certain symphonic mas- 
terpieces for the high school orchestra. Representative 
symphonic compositions which are within the playing 
potentialities of the high school orchestra, and which 
contain training elements essential to the fullest musical 
development of the student, were chosen. Ten complete 
symphonies, and movements from seven others, were 
drawn from the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven for this study. 

In surveying the materials used by high school or- 
chestras, a large variety of compositions was found; 
ranging from the elementary to the advanced, from pub- 
lications devoid of good musical content and poorly 
scored, to works of the masters. However, most of the 
music could be condemned either because of its insig- 
nificant musical content, or because it is beyond the 
reach of training orchestras. The indiscriminate selec- 
tion of music materials is largely due to the lack of 
standardized practices and principles in the objectives 
of the instrumental music progress.1 This in turn, is 
the result of the recent and comparatively insecure place 
of the orchestra in the curriculum.? Furthermore, the 
lack of time, inclination or ability on the part of the 
teacher to choose worth-while material has been another 
contributing cause. 

There are now scores of high school orchestras, 
complete in instrumentation, whose members have had 
approximately three years of previous training. With 
this background, these symphonic organizations are 
capable of performing certain of the greatest master- 
pieces and therefore should be given that opportunity. 
3ut no matter how well selected the repertoire, or how 
proficient the individual members of the orchestra, the 
success of any such program is dependent upon the 
musical training, leadership and discretion of the teacher. 
If effective teaching is to result, it follows that the 
material used for orchestral training must contain qual- 
ities and attributes that will enable the teacher to direct 
the musical growth and enjoyment of the students. 

The repertoire should be such that each composition 
incorporates new features and new musical experiences 
that will aid in developing the students’ knowledge, 
understanding, perception and appreciation of good 
music.* Properly selected literature, carefully pre- 
sented, will fulfill these requirements and prove adequate 
for both study and concert purposes. The compositions 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven selected for this study 
were chosen primarily for their inherent training values. 
Whereas they are excellent concert material, they should 
not be dealt the injustice of being played in concert un- 
less they can be played well. 

The following symphonies were chosen on the basis 
of the foregoing principles. Subsequent analysis has 
substantiated the belief that they contain those elements 
and essentials for training that will meet the needs set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs. Each individual 
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symphony was analyzed, in a pointed and comprehensive 
way, on the basis of presence of desirable traits for 
training. These symphonies are: 


Haydn: 

Farewell Symphony, in F-sharp Minor, W. 84, Complete 
Oxford Symphony, in G Major, No. 92, Complete 
Surprise Symphony, in G Major, No. 94, Complete 
Military Symphony, in G Major, No. 100, Complete 
Clock Symphony, in D Major, No. 101, Complete 

London Symphony, in D Major, No. 104, Complete 


Mozart: 

Haffner Symphony, in D Major, K. 385, Third Movement 
E-flat Symphony, K. 543, First and Third Movements 

G Minor Symphony, K. 550, Complete 

Jupiter Symphony, K. 551, C Major, Complete 


Beethoven: 


Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Movement 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 
Symphony No. 


in C Major, Op. 21, Complete 
in D Major, Op. 36, Third Movement 
in E-flat Major, Op. 55, First and Third 


= 


in B-flat Major, Op. 60, First Movement 
in C Minor, Op. 67, First Movement 

in A Major, Op. 92, Second Movement 

in F Major, Op. 93, Complete 


- 


CON UI wh 


I. 


TRAINING VALUES OF THE EXPRESSIVE CHARACTERISTICS 
IN THE SELECTED Music 


In order to play with expression one must put into 
tonal medium the form and matter of a composition as 
conceived by the composer.* Marks of expression are 
set forth by the composer to assist and guide the per- 
former in his reproduction of the musical message. 
These marks act merely as signposts, however, and one 
must go beyond their specific meaning to find the subtle 
implications for expressive performance. An introduc- 
tory section discusses the melody as an approach to the 
expressive content of these compositions. This leads 
to a consideration of dynamics and tempo as factors 
in expression and as used by Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Melodic Approach to the Expressive Content. The 
expressive characteristics of a composition must be con- 
sidered as fundamental among those qualities and at- 
tributes that all high school orchestral training materials 
must possess. Since the germ of the composer’s thought 
is embodied in the melodic or thematic material of the 
composition,® the basis of training in expression may 
be logically approached through the study of the 
melodic element in the music. According to Richard 
Wagner, one can determine the essential expressive con- 
tent of the melodies and therefore of the whole compo- 
sition through vocalization of the themes or melodies. 
Scherchen verifies this method of resolving the expres- 
sive content when he says, “The soul of music, the song, 
gives inward life to musical sounds,” and, “To sing is 
the life function of music. Where there is no singing, 
the forms of music become distorted and they move in 
a senseless time-order imposed from without.”® The 
emotional characteristics of the melodic line are closely 
related to the natural expressive tendencies of the voice,’ 
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hence, it is through vocalization that they can most 
easily be recognized and felt. 

It was found that the melodies in Haydn’s sym- 
phonies are prominent, direct and readily vocable. They 
are characteristically definite in their mood—being bril- 
liant, gay, humorous, vivid, delicate or vigorous by 
turn. Not lacking in sincerity, they nevertheless seldom 
approach the emotional depths of pathos or tragedy. 
The ever-present element of spontaneity tends to give 
them a generally pleasant quality. Haydn intended his 
music to give entertainment ;* and in spite of certain 
serious qualities of some of the slow movements, this 
fundamental purpose is usually evident. 

The themes of Mozart, in comparison to those of 
Haydn, have an added serenity and depth. He shows 
breadth and profundity in the lyrical qualities of his 
themes and a variety and intensity in his expression of 
emotion. Because of this greater breadth of style, his 
themes lend themselves less readily to classification than 
those of Haydn; yet his individual melodies are no less 
characteristic. His melodic material is even more vocal 
than Haydn’s and therefore its interpretation may also 
be determined by the principle of vocalization of the 
melody. 

The extensive range of emotion and expression in 
Beethoven’s music makes it impossible to generalize the 
characteristics of his thematic material. However, the 
elements of seriousness and earnestness which generally 
pervade his music seem even to persist in his expres- 
sion of joy and good feeling. Because his themes are 
consistently clear and distinct, the principles of vocal- 
ization are equally useful for determining their expres- 
sive content. Identification of the subordinate themes 
is usually less difficult in the selected works of Beetho- 
ven than in those of Haydn and Mozart, due to the fact 
that Beethoven usually makes more definite contrast be- 
tween his principal and subordinate themes both in 
respect to content and to scoring. 


Dynamics and Expression. Dynamics in general have 
to do with the relative intensities as used in perform- 
ance.® The factors that are dealt with in this section 
are dynamic levels, dynamic variations and accentuation 
as characteristically employed by these composers. 

The characteristic use that Haydn, Mozart, and to a 
lesser degree, Beethoven, make of the dynamic levels 
may be likened to the “echo imitation” of the 17th 
century. It consists of a sound of ordinary intensity 
followed by a softer sound. This alternation of intensity 
is the basic principle upon which the dynamic style of 
these compositions was built, and because of its inherent 
simplicity, the foundation to dynamic perception and 
comprehension may well result from their study. 

Haydn uses only four dynamic level indications—f, 
ff, p, pp—and of these, the most frequent are the f 
and p signs. The earlier compositions are marked spar- 
ingly, but his later works show an increasing use of these 
dynamic markings, which are extended to include piu f, 
piu p and mf. 

Mozart, in comparison to Haydn, does not use as 
many of these markings; a single dynamic level often 
serves for a complete section. But he does enlarge 
the group to include, besides the f, ff, p, pp, certain 
modifications of these — the sf, mfp, fp — for dynamic 
effects and levels. The use of these latter signs is 
characteristic of and peculiar to Mozart’s music, since 
ordinarily such markings would be considered and 
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treated as accents. The sf establishes a forte level, and 
the mfp or fp a piano level following the accentuation. 

Beethoven, in contrast to both Haydn and Mozart, 
uses a great number and variety of dynamic indications. 
With him, almost every conceivable dynamic level and 
variation becomes commonplace. Besides those that 
were used by his predecessors, he increases the range to 
fff in one direction and to ppp in the other. Modifica- 
tion of these levels is sometimes made by the term piu. 
Unlike Haydn and Mozart, he does not use a dynamic 
level for an entire section or period, but insists on con- 
stant dynamic change as a manifestation of incessant 
emotional fluctuation. 

The most pertinent use of dynamic variations is to 
outline the intensity of the melody. The contour of 
the phrase itself, its rise and fall in pitch, definitely pre- 
scribes the intensity pattern. The natural tendency is a 
rise of intensity in each phrase with a rise in pitch, and 
a decrease in intensity with a fall in pitch.° Lussy 
points out that a true artist intuitively follows this 
principle,“ and Wagner contends that the expressive 
demands of the melodic content can be realized through 
vocalization. In general, the phrases in these composi- 
tions are marked with a crescendo or decrescendo in 
conformance with this basic principle. 

The most frequent use of the crescendo-decrescendo 
pattern in the music of Haydn is to outline the melodic 
phrase. This intensity pattern is often used in the slow 
movements, less often in the dance movements and 
scarcely ever in the rapid sections. However, a long 
expressive crescendo is often found in the rapid move- 
ments but has more to do with the intensity of the en- 
semble than with a specific phrase. Other uses of the 
crescendo or decrescendo are: to outline the intensity of 
a short figure, to indicate the climactic-phrase of a 
period or section, to mark the transition from one dy- 
namic level to another, to produce a swell on a sustained 
note and to give dynamic movement to a reiterated note. 

Since the dynamic levels are clearly marked in Mo- 
zart’s compositions, the intensity levels are definitely 
determined, but the sparseness of his dynamic variation 
indications is paradoxical. There are no decrescendo 
markings and less than a dozen examples of the cres- 
cendo in spite of the expressive demands of the music. 
Thus the interpreter must seek a guide to the emotional 
content of Mozart’s music through studying the melodic 
material and the melodic phrasal outline. In discussing 
the melodic content of Mozart’s music in association 
with its singing style, Wagner says, “Mozart, who was 
intimately acquainted with the noble style of classical 
singing, whose musical expression derived its very soul 
from the delicate vibrations, swellings and accents of the 
style, was the first to reproduce the effects of this vocal 
style by means of orchestral instruments.”’” 

In contrast to Mozart, Beethoven is meticulous in his 
specifications of shading, but he does not often outline 
the melodic phrase. Rather, he relies even more than 
Haydn on the melodic content, and concentrates, for the 
most part, on marking the unusual effects. However, 
there are several examples of the crescendo to outline 
the rise in the melodic line, and many decrescendo to 
indicate the fall, but there are only a few instances where 
the two are used together to completely outline the 
phrase. On the other hand, he makes frequent use of 
abrupt dynamic changes from a greater to a lesser in- 
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Tbe Care of Band [Instruments 





II. WOOD-WIND AND PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 








ROBERT SCHULENBURG 
Music Director, Tracy Union High School, Tracy, California 


N THE previous installment* it was stated that proper 
i. care of band instruments would not only prolong the 
lifé of the instruments, but would reduce repair bills and 
insure the most salutary results in matters pertaining to 
intonation, facility of execution and appearance, as well 
as in regard to the more subtle factors related to the 
players’ attitude toward their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in the school band or orchestra. Suggestions 
applying to brass instruments were offered. This in- 
stallment deals with wood-wind and percussion instru- 
ments, with a final word about carrying cases. 

Clarinet and Saxophone Mouthpieces. The mouth- 
pieces should always be cleaned after each use, not 
allowing saliva and foreign matter to accumulate and 
dry in the corners or edges. Cleaning may be done 
simply by twisting the end of an old linen handkerchief 
and drawing it through the bore, preventing the cloth, 
however, from rubbing against the tip of the mouth- 
piece. A draw swab or wire core cleaner should not 
be used, since the metal weight or wire of such cleaner 
can easily damage the delicate tips of the mouthpiece. 
Hot water will warp and discolor rubber mouthpieces 
and is likely to crack crystal. If there is a rubber in- 
sert for the teeth, water will make it loose. Cork joints 
will also come off if subjected to hot water. Never put 
a rubber mouthpiece away with the ligature tightened 
on it, since the pressure exerted by the ligature screws 
will warp the face of the mouthpiece. The cork joint 
should be greased occasionally with commercial grease 
or vaseline. A mouthpiece that has to be forced too 
hard into the barrel joint is apt to cause the barrel to 
crack. If foreign matter has been allowed to dry in 
the bore of the mouthpiece, it should not be removed by 
scraping with a knife blade, but dissolved by swabbing 
the mouthpiece with a cloth saturated with alcohol, or 
if there is no insert, by leaving the mouthpiece in a ten 
per cent solution of sulphuric acid for a few minutes. 
The mouthpiece should be suspended in the solution by 
a string in order to keep the cork dry. Be sure to 
wash off the acid by dipping the mouthpiece into cold 
water. A solution made of one-fourth muriatic acid 
and three-fourths water may also be used to sterilize 
and clean mouthpieces without inserts. Rubber mouth- 
pieces may be left in this solution from five to seven 
minutes; grenadilla wood, about one minute. When all 
the foreign matter has been dissolved, put the mouth- 
piece into a solution of common baking soda and water, 
and afterward rinse with clear cold water. 

The mouthpiece cap should always be kept handy and 
placed over the reed and mouthpiece when the instru- 
ment is not in use. Striking the mouthpiece on a chair 
or music stand may easily chip the tip and ruin it, and 
many times a reed is broken by catching it on clothing. 
The careless student usually finds reeds an expensive 
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item. To sterilize mouthpieces and reeds, swab them 
with a clean cloth saturated with alcohol. 


The Care of the Clarinet. Humidity is the reason for 
cracks in wood instruments. The air when dry has the 
tendency to absorb moisture from any place it can. 
Wood will soak up moisture and expand; and when the 
dry air absorbs the moisture from the wood, the wood 
shrinks. Because of the thickness of the wood of the 
clarinet, it cannot expand and shrink evenly. The pres- 
sure exerted by the inner wood causes the outer wood 
to crack; and excessive pressure may cause the crack to 
extend through to the bore. Thus, one is inviting 
trouble when he puts an instrument away wet. If a 
wood instrument could be kept in an atmosphere of 
even humidity, there would be little danger of its crack- 
ing. A humidity gauge would be a valuable gadget to 
have in band rooms. During winter months, in rooms 
that are artificially heated, there is the greatest danger. 
Such rooms should be kept at a relative humidity of 
about 50 degrees. Too much moisture may cause 
springs to rust and wood to crack when drying begins. 
Instruments that are used in a damp atmosphere or at 
night football games, etc., should be warmed with the 
hands before blowing, and dried thoroughly both on the 
inside and outside after using. Repairing cracks is an 
expensive job, and every precaution should be taken to 
avoid such repairs. 

Metal instruments, of course, will not crack, but often 
become corroded and discolored. Also, the accumula- 
tion of dust and saliva will soon leave the instrument in 
a very undesirable condition. The drying effect of mois- 
ture on the pads of any instrument is especially detri- 
mental, causing them to become hard and cracked. Pads 
must be soft and smooth in order to cover the tone holes 
properly. Hard and cracked pads should be replaced, 
as they are often the cause of squeaks and difficult blow- 
ing. Wet pads should always be blotted dry before the 
instrument is put away. 

All keyed instruments by nature of their construction 
are obviously more complicated and thus easier to dam- 
age than brass instruments. Keyed instruments should 
be taken to a repairman periodically for a checkup. 
Simple adjustments often will save expensive repairs if 
noticed and caught in time by an expert. 

In assembling a keyed instrument, be careful not to 
twist the rods and keys. On the clarinet the center joint 
levers must not be jammed together, or they may become 
bent and throw the mechanism out of adjustment. This 
may be prevented if the student will form the habit of 
raising one lever by pressing on the rings while assem- 
bling the instrument. Some clarinets have patented 
devices which automatically raise one lever. 

To clean a clarinet, use an inexpensive draw swab 
made with a small piece of chamois, a strong cord, and 
a small metal weight. Swabs with a metal cord are not 
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ood, since the wire is likely to scratch the inside of the 
nstrument and will invariably leave lint in the bore. 
Se sure to use a strong cord fastened securely to the 
chamois. Do not use a chamois that is too large and 
ikely to become stuck in the instrument. If the cord 
hould break and leave the swab stuck, it can be re- 
ioved with patience by making a hook at the end of a 
iece of steel wire, snagging the chamois, and pulling it 
n the opposite direction from which it was first drawn. 
Do not attempt to push it through. This will only 
vedge it more securely. Cloth swabs are not as good 
as those made of chamois since they become frayed and 
may catch on the register key post. 

Perspiration from the hands should be dried with 
a small piece of chamois. Corks that have become worn 
or split should be replaced. An emergency or temporary 
repair of a loose joint may be made by winding a small 
amount of thread around the cork. 

To prevent loose and noisy keys, the mechanism should 
be oiled very sparingly with a commercial key oil or 
non-gumming clock oil. A small bottle of clock oil may 
be purchased from a jeweler for twenty-five cents. Use 
the end of a tooth-pick or wire to put a drop of oil only 
on each bearing, key hinge, and other points of friction. 
This will keep the action smooth and prevent wear. 
Many times sticky keys are due to dry mechanism. Too 
much oil should not be used or allowed to run over on 
the body of the instrument, or it will accumulate dust 
and slow up the action. 

The bore of a wood clarinet should also be oiled with 
a good quality of commercial bore oil or pure olive oil. 
A new instrument should be oiled every other day for 
the first several weeks. After that the instrument should 
not be oiled too often, or the wood will become soaked 
and impair the tone quality. The oil should be applied 
with a cloth draw swab and always before playing. 
About once a week the dust that becomes deposited un- 
der the keys should be brushed off with a small, soft 
camel’s hair brush. Such a brush, about one-half inch 
wide, may be purchased at any paint store. Manufac- 
turers usually season wood instruments in raw linseed 
oil to which a little turpentine has been added ; however, 
this alone is not enough to keep moisture from entering 
the wood. Never assume that because an instrument 
has been properly seasoned, it will not crack. 

The Saxophone. After playing the saxophone, always 
remove the mouthpiece, wipe and clean the reed, and 
drain excessive moisture out of the bell. Also, use a 
cloth or chamois to dry out the gooseneck and bell. If 
the gooseneck fits too tightly, try rubbing a little paraf- 
fin on the joint. As in the case of the clarinet, blot 
the wet pads, especially the small ones near the top of 
the instrument which are more accessible to moisture. 
Always replace the protective joint cap and mouthpiece 
cap when the instrument is put into the case. 

Be careful not to bump the mechanism or lay the 
instrument down on the rods or keys. Many times 
students will complain that certain notes are hard to 
play, especially the low B flat to C sharp. Usually 
there is some key or rod that has been bent out of ad- 
justment, thus allowing a small leak. Of course, diffi- 
cult blowing may also be caused by faulty pads. Many 
saxophone players never swab the inside of their instru- 
ment, thinking that it is not necessary because there is 
no danger of the instrument cracking. The saxophone 
should be cleaned just as though it were made of wood. 
A very good swab to use is called the Le-Pactole Swab. 
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It is a chamois draw type similar to the clarinet swab, 
except that it has a small circular brush which allows 
the chamois to spread in a larger bore. If the saxophone 
is not cleaned often, a disagreeable odor will result. 

To prevent noisy and loose keys, the mechanism of the 
saxophone should be oiled in the same way as that of 
the clarinet. 

The Flute. Wood flutes should receive the same at- 
tention and care as wood clarinets. All flutes, wood or 
metal, should be cleaned regularly with a piece of silk 
cloth and a cleaning rod. The head joint crown or end- 
snapper should not be removed when cleaning. In case 
the end cork has been accidentally moved, it can be easily 
adjusted. The cork should be moved in or out so that 
the small line on the end of a flute cleaning rod is exactly 
in the center of the embouchure hole. The mechanism 
of the flute should be oiled occasionally, as suggested for 
the clarinet. Should the pads become a little sticky and 
produce a clicking sound, this may be corrected by 
dampening a clean cloth with a little alcohol and slipping 
it between the pad and tone hole while the key is gently 
pressed. Repeat this process several times, and the film 
covering the pad will be removed. Care must be taken 
not to soak the pads. Alway have a clean silk cloth in 
the case to wipe off finger marks and perspiration. 
Never polish the keys or body of the instrument. Polish 
of any kind is certain to accumulate on the pads or key 
hinges, making the mechanism slow and damaging the 
pads. If the head and foot joints do not fit smoothly, 
rub a little paraffin on them; do not use oil. Flute joints 
should not fit too loosely, nor should they have to be 
forced together. Care must be taken while assembling 
the instrument not to twist on the rods and keys. Use 
a firm grip on the body of the instrument and assemble 
with a half-turn; do not push the joints together in a 
straight thrust. Always replace the protective end caps 
when putting the instrument away. Once in a while the 
embouchure and head joint should be cleaned with al- 
cohol, for sanitary reasons. Be sure to wipe off the 
black substance which often accumulates on the joints 
and which causes them to become sticky. As with other 
keyed instruments, it is advisable to have the flute in- 
spected at least once a year by a repairman. 

The Oboe and Bassoon. The oboe has the most com- 
plicated mechanism of all the keyed instruments. It is 
a difficult instrument to play when in perfect condition, 
and an impossible one to play when the mechanism has 
become even slightly out of adjustment. Making ad- 
justments on the oboe is a job for a repairman who 
understands the instrument thoroughly. It is an instru- 
ment which should be given only to a very responsible 
student and then handled with the greatest of care. An 
oboe will continually give trouble if a careless person is 
allowed to use it. It is very difficult to clean the upper 
joint of the oboe with a swab because of the small bore. 
Many players use a trimmed turkey feather. Oboe and 
bassoon reeds should be wiped dry after using, to avoid 
warping and splitting the instrument. The instrument 
should then be placed in a protective case. The sug- 
gestions offered for other keyed instruments apply 
equally to the oboe and bassoon. When one is cleaning 
the bassoon, the protective cap and metal bow of the 
joint should be removed and cleaned. It is usually 
recommended that oboes and bassoons, because of their 
delicate mechanism and expensive reeds, be eliminated 
from marching bands. Also, the tone of such instru- 
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Applying Harmon ry 


S. TURNER JONES 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


I" WOULD BE INTERESTING to know the exact number and per- 

centage of graduates from music departments of teacher- 
training institutions who can and do make a practical application 
of the harmony they studied as undergraduates. The figure 
would undoubtedly be low. An occasional music supervisor will 
compose and arrange a march for his school band. Another may 
write a school song. For each one who does a little composing 
there are a dozen who hesitate to attempt any composition, because 
they feel that the creative spark is reserved for only a few chosen 
souls or that they lack some specific knowledge necessary to start 
composing. What is in back of this fallacy? 

Most of the blame for this belief must be shouldered by the 
past and present lot of harmony teachers. Discuss with any 
number of music students and graduates the harmony courses of 
which they are or were members. Discount part of their 
criticisms, and consider primarily their descriptions of the teach- 
ing procedures of the instructors. Learn the reactions of the 
students to harmony, and to counterpoint. Some will say they 
fear harmony because of all the rules they must learn. Others 
will say they are bored; that harmony and counterpoint are dry, 
dusty, useless, and, therefore, not for them. These complaints 
are not without justification. Visit a few harmony classes in the 
high schools, colleges, and universities throughout the country, 
and observe the teachers conducting these classes. 

One type of teacher will sit at his desk, and, with his textbook 
open in front of him, will expect his students to be able to recite 
rules while he reads them from the text. There will be no real 
music in this class, only a few exercises, and many unbreakable 
rules. “The seventh of the scale must always resolve upwards 
one-half step; the harmony must always change across the bar”; 
and woe betide the luckless student who does not follow these 
laws religiously. The voice of this instructor is bromidic, put- 
ting to sleep all who listen. This is the old-fashioned, school- 
keeper type—very uninspiring. He really kills music. 

The next type knows all the rules from memory, stands up, 
away from his desk, without any text in sight, and frightens the 
wits out of the poor boys and girls by barking one-thousand-and- 
one laws at them, and belittling their attempts at harmonization. 
The students stand at the blackboards with their senses numbed 
by the incessant hammering of the instructor. This individual 
scares people away from harmony. 

Then we have the sugar-coated type of teaching. The in- 
structor has a marvelous sense of humor, he knows quite a bit 
about music, his classes troop gaily into his room and out just 
as gaily with very little advance in knowledge or technique. The 
course is not especially a snap course. The students may come 
into contact with some good music, and they certainly do not 
fear the man who stands in the front of the room, but, beyond 
a superficial knowledge of four-part harmonization, they get noth- 
ing else, except a few clever remarks and good stories. A sense 
of humor is extremely necessary in the teaching profession; clever 
remarks and humorous stories are certainly not out of place in 
the classroom, but instruction should not descend to the level of 
perpetual wisecracking. 

Why continue? There are almost as many types of teachers 
as there are texts. Some fight for figured bass, some for un- 
figured bass. Some coérdinate sight singing, ear training, har- 
mony, and keyboard harmony into one course; and others teach 
these as four separate courses, tying them together later on. 
(This is another moot point on which much can be written. 
Neither side will be defended in this article.) All of these 
teachers should be working toward the same end: that of increas- 
ing enjoyment, understanding, and performance of music. But 
how many theory teachers really do enhance the enjoyment of 
music? Comparatively few. Too many of them do not incor- 
porate real music into their courses, while many others stop with 
four-part harmonization. The harmony and counterpoint learned 
in the classroom should be applied in creative work as soon as it 
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is understood. Immediately after learning how to build tonic, 
dominant, and dominant seventh and ninth chords, the students 
should be shown how Chopin, Beethoven, and others wrote music 
using only two different harmonies plus bytones. Examine 
Chopin Opus Twenty-eight, Number Seven, the short “A-Major 
Prelude,” measures one to eleven inclusive. Nothing but tonic, 
dominant, dominant seventh and ninth chords, and bytones are 
used. Analyze the first eight measures of the Chopin “Raindrop 
Prelude in D-Flat Major,” Opus Twenty-eight, Number Fifteen. 
Again Chopin uses tonic, dominant, with the seventh and ninth, 
bytones, and the constantly reiterated fifth of the scale. Con- 
sider Beethoven’s twelfth piano sonata, Opus Twenty-six in “A- 
Flat Major.” The first four measures of the first movement 
consist of tonic, dominant, and dominant seventh harmonies with 
bytones. With a little effort the students can learn to distinguish 
aurally tonic and dominant harmonies, so they can hear that only 
two different harmonies are used. A few copies of these pieces 
can be distributed to the class for analysis. Bytones can now be 
introduced by having the students analyze these compositions. 

With an idea of how some composers use only two harmonies, 
individuals, or the class as a group, can compose short, simple 
pieces. These may be for piano alone, four hands at one piano, 
a solo instrument with piano accompaniment, or an instrumental 
ensemble. Songs, using original poems by class members, or by 
other students, may be attempted; but, as writing a melody for a 
poem brings up more problems, it is better to postpone song 
writing temporarily. Waltzes, marches, nocturnes, small dance 
forms, and the Song without Words type of composition can be 
utilized. 

A student who wishes to compose a waltz for the piano can 
analyze the first twenty measures of the Chopin “Minute Waltz,” 
Opus Sixty-four, Number One, and see how Chopin avoids 
monotony by using inversions in the left hand. Note also that he 
does not change harmony every measure. The student can use 
the same harmony, in the same or in a different key, with the 
same or different inversions, and his melody will then be placed 
above the harmony. Here is where a knowledge of bytones will 
aid in procuring a more interesting melody. With no knowledge 
of bytones a student will choose nothing but chord tones for the 
melody. Thus, in a waltz in which the student decides to use two 
measures of tonic harmony followed by two measures of dominant 
harmony, his melody will probably consist of two tonic triads fol- 
lowed by two dominant triads, or something equally commonplace. 
With a knowledge of bytones the student can use accented pass- 
ing tones, appoggiaturas, suspensions, and many interesting 
dissonances. The effect will be much more musical, and certainly 
more interesting to all concerned. If the student writes the 
melody first, and then harmonizes it, he will still find a knowl- 
edge of bytones will aid in getting smoother, more mellifluous 
melodies. 

A pianist and a clarinetist can collaborate on a clarinet solo 
with piano accompaniment. Besides making a practical applica- 
tion of their harmony knowledge, the pianist will learn something 
about clarinet transposition, range, and quality, and the clarinetist 
will learn something about piano technique and style of piano 
writing. 

Imagine what can be written by and for some of the heterogene- 
ous instrumental groups found in many harmony classes. Any- 
one who cannot play an instrument can sing, hum, or whistle 
discreetly. 

As more harmonies are introduced, by means of good music, 
the class members can use these harmonies, not only in harmoniz- 
ing exercises, but also in writing original compositions as de- 
scribed above. The application in original compositions of the 
harmony learned in class must not overbalance the study of 
harmony itself. Otherwise, the course will become a composition 
course, in which the students will try to work with materials 
which they cannot handle as yet. Four-part harmonization must 
not be discarded, as it is the best foundation for all composing 
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and arranging. In fact, four-part exercises should still be the 
rime concern of the class, and all the composing done should be 
ased on the four-voice writing which they have learned. 

The first compositions must of necessity be short. Some may 
he merely beginnings of pieces. Others may be eight measure 

eriods, or sixteen measure double periods. The class will now 

learn that dominant root to tonic root with the root of the tonic 
n the two outside voices of the tonic chord will give them a good, 
trong final cadence, which is needed at the end of the period or 
entence. However, the semicadence, usually occurring at the 
end of the fourth measure, must be weaker. If the tonic is used, 
it will be advantageous to use the first inversion, or the root 
position with the third of the chord in the soprano. If the 
dominant is used, it generally appears in root position. Form and 
its influence on the choice of harmony is thus taught. 

Counterpoint can be utilized in writing an interesting baritone 
part in a band march, or in writing a more interesting second 
violin part in an orchestral number. Contrapuntal duets for two 
clarinets can be attempted. Class members can bring their in- 
struments to class and play what they have written. The second 
movement of the Mendelssohn Italian Symphony can be analyzed 
with the score and records. This is an excellent example of two 
against one. While more advanced than the harmony work de- 
scribed above, it is a practical application of counterpoint which 
should be utilized. 

In so far as possible, the harmony class must be a laboratory 
for creative thinking and experimentation. It is in creative work 
that one finds genuine happiness. The musician who writes a 
march and hears his band play it, undoubtedly gets a bigger thrill 


out of his work than the man whose band plays nothing but 
other people’s marches. The automobile designer who puts his 
ideas onto paper certainly is more thrilled with the finished prod- 
uct than the man who tightens the bolts. That is why so many 
people plan or build something. The boy who builds a bird- 
house, a model airplane, or his own soapbox racer; the young 
couple planning the home they will build; the chemist searching 
for new uses for Nylon, or a new and better rubber substitute— 
all are finding supreme happiness in their own creations. 

Perhaps much which will be written will not be worthy of 
concert performance or of publication. This is quite all right, as 
it is not the purpose of the harmony class to turn out composers. 
However, some of the students will continue with their composi- 
tion and will eventually write something good. At any rate, all 
will be making a practical application of the harmony and 
counterpoint which seemed so dry to many of their predecessors. 
They will see that the ability to harmonize melodic exercises is 
not the end of harmony, but only the beginning of a new, broader, 
more magnificent technique. Realizing that they have merely 
scratched the surface of harmony after finishing any harmony 
course, they must, by hearing, playing and analyzing a great deal 
of new music, by building new chords and experimenting with 
new harmonic progressions, satisfy their intellectual curiosity 
which was aroused by the harmony instructor. Their apprecia- 
tion, understanding, and enjoyment of fine music will be en- 
hanced; they will become acquainted with the music of the great 
composers; they will find happiness, joy, and satisfaction in 
creative work; and they will be further on the road to becoming 
real musicians. 


North Central Music Educators Conference 


DES MOINES, IOWA, MARCH 15-19, 1941 


i RESPONSE to the invitation of A. W. Merrill, superintendent 
of schools, and L. E. Watters, director of music education, 
members of the administrative staff and the entire music depart- 
ment of the Des Moines public schools, members of the music 
department at Drake University, and representatives of schools 
and colleges of the state assembled to launch officially local 
preparations for the biennial meeting of the North Central Music 
Educators Conference to be held in Des Moines, March 15-19, 
1941. Program plans developed under the gen- a 
eral supervision of Edith M. Keller, president 
of the Conference, were announced. Participat- 
ing in the program will be the Iowa Music 
Educators Association, Delinda Roggensack, 
Newton, president, and also codperating will be 
the Iowa High School Music Association and 
the Iowa Bandmasters Association. 

With Superintendent A. W. Merrill as gen- 
eral chairman, Lorrain E. Watters as vice- 
chairman, and Clifton F. Schropp, director of 
junior high schools, as directing chairman, 
members of the administrative staff will head 
all important committee units. This group (pic- 
ture at right) obligingly posed for the JouRNAL 
photographer. Seated, left to right: Chair- 
man of Halls and Auditoriums Committee— 
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W. O. Allen, principal, Washington Irving Junior High School ; 
Banquet—Helen Wagner, director of home economics; Superin- 
tendent Merrill; Publicity and Press—Prudence Nicholas, secre- 
tary to the superintendent. Transportation and Safety—Orlie G. 
Pritchard, principal, East High School. Standing, left to right: 
Membership and Ticket Sales—Cress Hoyt, principal, Roosevelt 
High School; Stage and Properties—Victor Mastin, principal, 
Hiatt Junior High School; Ushers and Guards—S. E. Thomp- 
son, principal, North High School; Hospitality—Everett Davis, 
principal, Wilson Junior High School; Mr. 
Schropp; Mr. Watters; Housing—Walter 
Trott, Jr., principal, Callanan and 

West Junior High Schools. 









Left: 


A glimpse of the group at the 
dinner meeting held in connec- 
tion with the “pre-conference 


conference,”” Des Moines, Sep- 
tember 17. Personnel of the 
North Central 1941 Convention 
Committee executive unit 
(above) is given in the text 
preceding. 
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Music in P yimary and E, lementary Grades 


HERMAN F. SMITH 
Director of Music Education, Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Schools 


Pea in recent years have changed.their concept of 
the learning process somewhat. They now are quite generally 
.greed that the planning of courses of study and routine for pupil 
development should be based on what they choose to term “the 
lynamic concept of learning.” Before attempting to analyze 
‘ritically the traditional procedures and methods used to develop 
music understanding in the schools, let us review very briefly the 
theory upon which this dynamic concept of learning is based. 

The child is an organism which reacts as a whole to his 
environment. Through his reactions, through his efforts and 
activity to gain satisfactions, learning ensues. Situations or 
experiences which are of interest to the child stimulate his re- 
sponses. Therefore, the course of study in the schools must be 
organized with primary emphasis on the interests of the individual 
pupil. To bring to him materials or experiences in which he is 
not interested discourages, retards and builds up complexes sub- 
versive to his proper growth. His learning experiences must be 
sequential and continuous, in an ever-widening circle reaching out 
into broader fields. To supply situations, activities and experiences 
which will provide this continuity is the function of the teacher. 

How closely, then, does the accepted practice of teaching music 
in the schools follow the dynamic concept of learning? Children 
upon entering kindergarten have keen interests in music even 
though their experience with music has been largely passive. 
They perhaps have listened to vocal and instrumental music and 
have been more or less attentive to mechanical reproductions ; 
but perhaps the greater part of the average child’s musical ex- 
perience has been that of hearing, subconsciously as he played in 
the home, the various types of music included in the daily radio 
offerings. Fortunate, indeed, is the child whose preschool days 
have been spent in a music-loving home where the interested older 
folk sing the simple tuneful songs and select the simple musical 
gems for instrumental performance; but whatever the back- 
ground, there seems to be universal interest on the part of .the 
kindergarten child in music. 

Considered as a whole, kindergarten teachers understand child 
nature and do a fairly good job of enlarging interests and mold- 
ing attitudes of children. What they do in enlarging the child’s 
music background depends a lot upon the musical ability and 
inclination of the teacher in charge. But be that what it may, 
children usually enter the first grade having a fine interest in 
music; or at least they have not developed any dislike forthe art. 

In the first grade they likewise receive such attention and 
training that no serious damage is done to this interest. How- 
ever, in some cases very little is accomplished by way of enlarging 
their appreciation and background; still the interest is there to 
be used when the second grade is entered. At this point in their 
growth, it seems to me, is where subversive practices enter. 
Many music courses of study require that pupils in this grade 
begin to take notice of music notation. If pupils have not had a 
rich background of suitable songs to give them an experience of 
performing, recreating or expressing their feelings through music, 
they have no interest or desire to discover how music is written. 
To insist on this requirement is devastating to the continuing 
interest of the pupil. 

Before developing a child’s ability to read, it is very necessary 
that he have a fairly large vocabulary of words that have mean- 
ing to him. Since his infancy he has been hearing the spoken 
word and has been building up associations concerning meanings 
and connotations. For approximately six years during his waking 
hours he has been hearing these sounds of words and gaining a 
comprehension of them—but what has happened in his music 
experience to give him a vocabulary of sounds and idioms? Very 
little; and yet at this age the child is expected to be interested 
in observing music notation, when in reality, he, as an individual, 
sees no rhyme nor reason for disturbing his joy in responding to 
music through having to direct his attention to this extraneous 
activity. His interest is solely in expressing his emotional re- 





[This article is taken from the manuscript of a paper prepared for 
the North Central Music Educators Conference in 1939.] 
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sponses through music, either in singing or reacting to the 
rhythm. His musical experiences have not been sufficient to 
cause him to want to know how to reproduce the music from the 
written page. 

As the pupil moves on into the third grade, more stress is given 
to his comprehension of the written symbols. It is true that the 
course of study still lists many rote songs for the enlargement of 
the musical background, but parallel with this is the activity of 
acquiring skill in visually recognizing the pitch of sounds. The 
child at this age, by and large, does not have an impelling interest 
in learning how to read music. He is receiving a lot of pleasure 
and enjoyment through participation, and his need is still that of 
getting a musical vocabulary. But we move him on into the 
fourth grade and then begin in real earnest to drill for reading 
music notation. At this age, after four years of getting a back- 
ground, he should have “reading readiness’—but what has hap- 
pened to his interest? The stress on reading that has been placed 
in the two preceding grades has been so out of line with his 
interests that he has tended to build up a complex derogatory to 
music participation. In fact, this dislike for only one phase of 
music participation has tended to dim his enthusiasm for all 
phases, and passivity enters. 

The course of study still suggests more and more sight reading 
of new material so that each pupil may gain in skill. The songs 
are graded according to their difficulty and problems are intro- 
duced progressively so that the child will gradually add to his 
store of accomplishments. He is taken farther and farther into 
the quagmire of disturbing assignments, and in the fifth and sixth 
grades we find many pupils who do not have an abiding interest 
in the field. When the seventh grade is reached and the pupil 
enters junior high school, the teacher in charge is chagrined 
because the child cannot read simple music and wonders why 
such inefficient teaching should be allowed in the elementary 
schools. 

In the light of the dynamic concept of learning, then, what has 
been wrong with the procedures through which the child has 
passed? It seems to me that the main difficulty lies in the attempt 
to teach notation before the child has an interest in acquiring 
the skill. In the earlier years of schooling, the teacher should 
jealously guard the enthusiasm and childlike fervor for music 
which normally obtains among children of this age. This can be 
done in teaching the children rote songs, the words of which deal 
with situations within their experiences. Through the singing of 
these songs they will learn to idealize a pleasing tone quality. 
They will, through their desire to produce a pleasing tone, form 
the habit of listening while they sing, and gain satisfaction in 
their efforts. They will widen their musical background through 
this continuing experience. As they gain more confidence in their 
singing the teacher should occasionally let them follow the nota- 
tion of the song, telling them that as they.learn more songs soon 
they can learn to sing new songs directly from the books. These 
suggestions will gradually condition the child for the interest in 
notation which the teacher wishes to develop. 

Along with the singing of rote songs there should be a great 
amount of rhythmic activity. Children have a keen interest in 
marching, running, hopping, skipping, and in various other ways 
responding physically to the recurring pulse of rhythmical music. 
After the informal free response of the earlier training, the more 
formal folk dances of the many nations can follow. The teacher 
should exercise care in selecting the music for the rhythmic 
activities. There is much good music available that is appropriate 
for this purpose without reverting to the “jazz” medium. Fol- 
lowing the period of physical activity stimulated by rhythmical 
music, the quiet listening to recordings will add further to the 
sum total of music experience and background. 

Still another valuable adjunct to this music program based on 
pupil interest is that of encouraging creative efforts on the part 
of pupils. Not all individuals of a class will contribute to creative 
projects, but they all are interested; and those who do respond 
will stimulate others to action. No greater experience conducive 
to learning the mechanics of music notation can be found than in 
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bands and orchestras. 


BAND 
amd 


ORCHESTRA 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE 

OF BAND PLAYING 
BOOKS 1 AND 2 
(For Class and Individual Instruction) 
Developed to meet the pressing demand for a simple 
method for training young bands and orchestras. It 1s 
more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply 


explained and more gradually progressive than any other 
method published. Eliminates fatiguing worries of teaching. 


For all Band and Orchestra Instruments, 65¢ each. 





ADVANCED LESSONS 
By Fred O. Griffen 


Follows consecutively ‘‘Criffen's Improved Course of Band 
Playing.” 
16 lessons slightly more advanced than for beginners, 


with comprehensive instructions for each lesson and many 
e 


beautiful, original compositions of a grade for players who 
have mestered the Lessons. For all Band and Orchestra 


Instruments 
Per Part 75¢c—-Piane $1.00. 





THE NEW WAY METHOD 
By W A ‘Storer 


(For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training) 


It is distinctively new It shows a way by which a 
group cf players of va tous degrees of advancement may 
play the same melodies and exercises together 


Price—Piano $1.00—Band and Orch. Instruments 65¢ each 





BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


By John Paul Jones 


Supplies material for daily practice of the scales for 
groups playing different instruments, or for one instrument 
only Published in Seven Croups. 

: Croup 1. Inst's in C Croup 4. Inst’s in B C 
Croup 2. Inst's in Bb Croup 5. Inst’s. in F 


Group 3. Insts. in Eb, T C Croup 6. Inst's. in Alto Clef 
Croup 7. inst’s. in Db 


Price Per Croup 40¢ 





GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL 
TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 


For Individual Instruction and Study. Each part is a4 
complete method of instruction and can be used together 
with all other instruments. The instructions and illustra- 
tions are so understandable that a piano or school music 
teacher with its help can teach any musical instrument 
or train an orchestra to a high point of proficiency 
For all Orchestra Instruments with band parts. 


Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 


INDIVIDUAL 
wre 


(LASS WORK 





FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
(With Orchestra Parts) 
By Fred O. Griffen 
An elementary system for the instruction of band playing 
that has stood the test of usage for years. Hundreds of 


thousands of copies in use. very year the demand is 
greater than the year before. 


Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 
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AND g UACHESTRA MATERIAL 


TEACHERS OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS will recognize 
among the following the outstanding methods for teaching beginner 


FOR BEGINNERS 
are 


NEAR BEGINNERS 


that help in training individual students and for developing 
TESTED BOOKS young bands and orchestras to a high point of proficiency. 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(A combination Band and Orchestra Book) 
By W. D. McCaughey 


A folio of 16 attractive compositions for young players. 
Progressively arranged from the easiest to about grade two. 
All parts are numbered every four measures, a great help 
when rehearsing. Violin parts in first position. 


Piano Conductor 75c—Other Parts 40c. 





EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
By W. D. McCaughey 


May be used by any number of instruments, from one 
solo part with piano up to full band, including orchestra 
parts. The compositions are of an easy grade, suitable for 
concert, parade and school ensemblie. 


19 beautiful compositions of a wide variety 
Band Parts 30¢ esch—Orchestra Parts 50c 
Cornet Conductor $1.00—Piano Acc. $1.00 





INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS (Band Book) 
(Orchestra Parts ‘“‘Ad Lib.”) 


Contains the well-known melodies of the great masters. 
Music that develops in young students appreciation for 
good music For early beginners or young concert per- 
formers 


Band Parts 35c—Orchestra Parts 50c—Piano Acc. 75¢. 





ACADEMY BAND BOOK (with Orch. Parts) 


By J. J. Richards and other well-known band men 
(For School Ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc.) 


Brillant and effective when played by either junior or 
Senior Bands. Effective for small band or orchestra,- or 
both together. 


Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 75c. 





THE IMPERIAL FOUR (Band Book) 
By the four great composers and arrangers, F. O. Criffen, 
Ralph B. Eisenberg, Major Ed Chenette and C. E. Holmes. 
16 original compositions for young bands. Special solo 
books for all instruments in addition to regular parts. 
Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 50c. 





UP FRONT 


BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos 
By Major Ed Chenette 
Wherein every player of any chosen band section stands 
UP FRONT and plays the same solo in unison. Words are 
added to many of the pieces for the use of a chorus with 
band. 
Band Parts 30c each—Piano Acc. 75c. 


Qnee-- Miniature Violin or Cornet parts of above mailed upon ‘REQUEST. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Logie”, VMNFTNS IRONED COURSE 
BAND PLAYING 


(With Orchestra Parts) 


bk 0.6riffen 


Guthor of the Famou 
FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAVING 


for 
individual and Class Instruction 


ae > < Viper _ 
IN TWO SS OS EY IF PROGRESSES BY EASY STAGES 
PARTS ce é 
Price Per Part 


6 5%each 









A practical Course of Basic Instruct- 
ion just off the press. The remarkable 
number of orders received in advance of 

publication shows the kind of help it offers 
to teacher and pupil is just what is wanted for 
the teacher’s needs. 


We Will Mail Postpaid a Complete 
Miniature Cornet Part Upon Request. 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE was developed to meet the pressing 


‘ demand for a simple method for train- 
OF BAND PLAYING ing young bands and orchestras. It is 


more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply explained and more gradually progressive than any 
other band method published. 


With no additional material, this course may be used for students as young as those in second grade schools. 


Although for band, itis also satisfactory for orchestra. The string parts are arranged to fit perfectly with the 
wind and percussion instruments; the piano accompaniment for any single instrument or group of instruments. 


SAVES LABOR FOR TE CHER and induces enthusiasm and the love of music in the 
V. Al student. So that the teacher and student may have 
constantly before their eyes while a lesson is in progress, there are simple instructions for each phase of the 
lesson on the opposite page of the music. 


For very beginners; for indi- T ll For players who have 
™ vidual or ensemble work. ™ completed Part 1. 


“Griffen’s Advanced Lessons” follow Part II of the “Improved Course” in progressive order. 


INSTRUMENTATION — Parts I and Il Orchestra Parts 
_..C Flute and Piccolo __..Bb Bass Clarinet _.Eb Alto Sax. __..Bb Bar. or Eupho. B. C. ——Violins String Bass 
.....Db Flute and Piccolo ....Bb Cornets—Cond’t. ....... Saxophone _— = _ or ~ y" Cc Viola __.... Horns in F 
~_e - a Clarinet ~-» Oboe si — — a ~_ Bb Trombone T. C. ——-Cello ...Piane Acc.—Cond’t. 
- Bb Clarinet ~~ Bassoon — lone .__-Eb and BBb Basses 
_..Eb Alto Clarinet ___..Bb Sop. Sax. _.Eb Altos—Horns _....Drums, Ete. PRICE 65c PER PART 


Write Us Today for a Complete Miniature Cornet Part 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY « Kansas City,Mo. 
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creative music activity. Pupils who produce short phrases and 
melodies desire to write down what they have composed. There- 
fore, they will readily lend their attention to acquiring the skill 
for accomplishing their felt needs. 

It seems to me that the procedure in the lower grades for 
getting substantial and continuous growth in music understanding 
and performance is to supply rich opportunities in the classroom 
for pupils to follow their interests. The rote songs, the motor 
responses to rhythms, the occasions for quiet listening and the 
creative efforts are all mediums for sustaining interests and 
broadening backgrounds. 

Certainly, pupils should learn about notation and the science 
of music, but not until they have readiness. It is not possible to 
determine just when this interest will be evinced. Groups will 
vary according to the individual aptitudes and environments. 
Consequently, it is not in keeping with the dynamic conception 
of learning to set up a course of study which specifically de- 
termines when certain skills and knowledges should be attained. 
The time to teach these skills is when the pupil feels a need for 
acquiring them. It may be possibly as early as the second grade, 
and then again it may not be until the fifth or sixth. The progres- 
sive teacher must determine the time through her understanding 
of her particular class, and not by reading the course of study. 
[I believe that by using the criteria of pupil interest for determin- 
ing the time to introduce new problems, the pupils will come up 
through the elementary grades with ever-expanding satisfactions 
in music participation. They will welcome further opportunity 


for growth in the junior high school and will enter into the new 
areas with enthusiasm. 

The dynamic conception of learning applied to music education 
in the elementary schools, under the intelligent guidance of under- 
standing teachers, should result in “every child for music.” Of 
course, in the traditional type of organized school where pupils 
are promoted according to their specific attainments of skills, it 
has been a normal thing for a music course of study to set up 
aims and objectives for each grade. The classroom teachers try 
to meet these requirements. In many cases the children are 
cajoled, urged, scolded and disciplined, and before long a thing 
which to them meant happiness and pleasure becomes an irksome 
task. This type of teaching is not in line with progressive ideas 
and procedures. 

My conception, then, of the supervisor’s function in such a 
situation is: (1) to relieve the teachers of the feeling that definite 
attainments must be accomplished at definite stages of the child’s 
physical maturity; (2) to advise with the teachers as to their 
procedures in stimulating pupil interest; (3) to help them with 
materials and suggestions for sustaining and intensifying this 
interest; and (4) to assist them to know when the child’s interest 
is ripe for exploring further areas leading to information and 
skills. 

Through these methods of guidance I thoroughly believe that 
pupils will demonstrate a superior knowledge of music funda- 
mentals at the end of the sixth grade and, in addition, they will 
have an abiding interest in the art of music. 


Southnestern Music Educators Conference 


WICHITA, KANSAS, APRIL 16-19, 1941 


pas ant factors in the extensive preparations being made for 
the 1941 division meetings of the Music Educators National 
Conference are the “pre-conference conferences.” Three such 
meetings have already been held and are described in these pages. 
Others are to follow and will be described in later issues.* The 
Southwestern Conference will hold its 1941 biennial session in 
Wichita, Kansas, the city which entertained the second meeting 
of this division in 1929. On October 5, at the invitation of L. W. 
Mayberry, superintendent of Wichita public schools, Grace V. 
Wilson, supervisor of music, and Duff Middleton, supervisor of 
instrumental music, nearly one hundred persons from Wichita 
and vicinity assembled to meet with President James L. Waller 
to discuss plans for the 1941 Southwestern meeting. Representa- 
tives of schools and colleges and other leaders from neighboring 
states were also present to take part in the discussions. Principal 
event of the meeting was the luncheon pictured below. Speakers 
on this occasion included President Waller, Past Presidents 
Catharine E. Strouse and Frances Smith Catron, Secretary Kath- 
erine Sentz, Orville Borchers, Miss Wilson, Mr. Middleton and 
Executive Secretary C. V. Buttelman. Mr. Mayberry announced 
that O. E. Loevenguth, principal of Kellogg Intermediate School, 
Wichita, would serve as directing chairman of the Convention 
Committee. Others named for important posts were Paul Good, 
principal, Roosevelt Intermediate School, chairman of membership 
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LUNCHEON MEETING, SOUTHWESTERN “PRE-CONFERENCE CONFERENCE,” WICHITA, OCTOBER 5 


and ticket sales; Hazel Watkins, principal of Lincoln School, chair- 
man of hospitality; Ellen Hibbard, supervisor of cafeterias, chair- 
man of banquet arrangements; Bliss Isley, publicity and press. 

In addition to the luncheon meeting, several round table ses- 
sions were devoted to the discussion of various plans and projects 
in connection with the biennial meeting and the general activi- 
ties of the Southwestern division for the current term. It should 
be noted that these round table sessions, as has been the case 
with similar group meetings in other sections, were not only 
beneficial in relation to the development of the conference pro- 
gram, but have been exceedingly stimulating and helpful from 
the standpoint of the participants as a result of the discussions 
of current trends and problems in the music phase of education. 

The Kansas Music Educators Association, represented at the 
meeting by President Grace V. Wilson and Treasurer Benjamin 
Maynard, will have an important part in the convention. Ar- 
rangements for the contributions to be made by the K.M.E.A. 
were to be completed at the annual meeting at Topeka, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. 


*The Eastern “pre-conference conference’ was held at Atlantic 
City, October 25. A similar meeting was scheduled for the Southern 
Conference host city-—Charlotte—the first week in November, and 
plans are being completed for a California-Western ‘pre-conference 
conference” at the time this issue of the Journal goes to press. 
Northwest and North Central pre-conference meetings are described 
on pages 21 and 29, respectively. 
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Victor Record prices 
reduced as much as 


HESE price reductions make real news 
for schools everywhere! For now they can 
take advantage of the educational aid Victor 
Records offer—at prices that put these re- 
cordings within the reach of even the most 
modest school budget. 
Made by the world’s greatest artists, Victor 
Records for educational use have proved in- 


valuable to students and teachers alike, for 





Now every school can build its own 
library of Victor Records 


for educational use—at big savings ! 


years. They make lessons sparkle with new 
life, make learning easier and faster. They 
are available for use in conjunction with a 
wide variety of subjects. 

Plan now to profit by the sensational Victor 
Record price reductions. Visit your nearest 
RCA Victor dealer — or send the 
coupon below for list of latest 


Victor releases for school use. 





Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 
For better reproduction use RCA Victor Red Seal Needles—50 points per pack- 


age. Trademarks “Victor,” “RCA Victor,” “Victrola” and “Red Seal” Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of the Radio Corp. of America 


° | 
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Educational Department (M-10) i 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J- 
Please send me list of latest Victor Record releases 


for educational use. 


1. —————_ 
School__— 
Address — 
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CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST FOR MIXED CHORUS 


(UNACCOMPANIED) 


Easy 
As Torrents in Summer (14675)...... Elgar 
PG Arcadelt 
Cherubim Song (14622)........ Bortniansky 
In Silent Night (14572)............. Brahms 
Legend, A (13334).......... Tschaikowsky 
Lo, How a Rose (14634)......... Praetorius 
Long Day Closes, The (12180)..... Sullivan 
O Gladsome Light (3324)......... Sullivan 
Vale of Tuoni (14631)............. Sibelius 
Medium 
Adoramus Te, Christe (14445)...... Mozart 
Adoramus Te, Christe (E Minor) 
eS Gali wa pease he ed Palestrina 
And the Trees Do Moan (White Carol) 
a nee are a oe Gaul 
Ave Maria (14564).......... Rachmaninoff 


10 
10 
15 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 


10 
10 


15 
10 





MEDIUM (Cont'd) 
Bless the Lord O My Soul 


eee Ippolitov-Ivanov 
Cherubim Song (14567)...... Tschaikowsky 
Church Bells of Novgorod 

Cas cka chemin ewes wed Arr. Levenson 
ae” ee Zolotarieff 
Hear My Cry, O God (13804)..... Kopyloff 


Jesu, Priceless Treasure, 

Chorales 1, 3 and 11 (14424). Cruger-Bach 
My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land 

 RERRSTE ee ee peel anes Elgar 
Nightingale, The (12849).....Tschaikowsky 
O Lovely May (14456)............. Brahms 
Tenebrae Factae Sunt (14705)... Palestrina 
Wind Bride, The (14457)........... Brahms 


Difficult 


Blessed Is the Man (14812)... Gretchaninoff 





CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST FOR MIXED CHORUS 





(ACCOMPANIED) 
Easy MEDIUM (Cont'd) 
Almond Tree, The Morning Hymn (14702)........... Henschel 
eee Schumann-Robinson .15 
Windy Weather (14527)........... Weaver .15 Difficult 
er Bach 
Medium How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place 
RE RY ane oe Seeger Brahms 
Avenging and Bright (14765) Love Is a Harp of a Thousand Strings 
saa Or aaa Co ae Arr. Whitehead .15 rrr SSS 
Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy (9915).Dvorak .15 Song of the Marching Men (From 
He, Watching Over Israel “The New Earth”) (13438)....... Hadley 
eee Mendelssohn .12 Then Round About the Starry Throne 
Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring (14703)...Bach .15 DE ct vueanus saw ee weueeuaeoans Handel 





CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
FOR MIXED SMALL ENSEMBLES 


Easy 
All Ye Who Music Love (SATB) 

EN ere a nee eee kn ak be kare Donato 
Awake, Sweet Love (SATB) 

NSE eS SY aE RES Eee Dowland 
Come Again Sweet Love (SATB) 

EN eo a bah odlkabs heen at Dowland 
Good Day. Sweetheart (SATB) 

tae ea ee ed ae i di Lasso 
Hard by a Fountain (SATB) 

A eee reer oe Waelrent 
Sing Noel (SATB) (14578)....... Arr. Fisher 
Weary. My Heart with Thee Doth Plead 

nod ng when ae di Lasso 
Welcome, Sweet Pleasure (SSATB) 

int chan ue Oka ceee awe Weelkes 
Medium 
Adieu, Sweet Amaryllis (SATB) 

TP sere pee Wilbye 
All Creatures Now Are Merry-Minded 

ee Bennet 
April Is in My Mistress’ Face (SATB) 

RA Ss rere Morley 


15 
10 
10 


10 
15 


-10 
10 


15 
15 


15 





MEDIUM (Cont'd) 


Come Again, Sweet Love (SATB) 

RSI eee Dowland 
Jesu Dulcis Memoria (SATB) (13383). Vittoria 
Let Every Heart Be Merry (SATB) 


RR Ree Vecchi 
My Bonny Lass, She Smileth (SAATB) 
EE ta ie ia kd aad ae danske Morley 


My Love She’s But a Lassie Yet (SATB) 
(14981)... .(Scottish Folk Song) Arr. Gnau 
Now Is the Month of Maying (SATTB) 
Fae Morley 
She Is So Dear (SATB) (14558). . . Praetorius 
Shoot, False Love, I Care Not (SSATB) 
a ee error Morley 
Silver Swan, The (SSATB) (14409). . Gibbons 
Sing We and Chant It (SSATB) 
7a een Morley 
Weep O Mine Eyes (SATB) (14625). . Bennet 
When Alan-A-Dale Went a-Hunting 
i | de Pearsall 
Which Is the Properest Day to Sing 
Se SS arcbnevensawedenwes Arne 


Difficult 


Ave Verum Corpus (SATB) (14414)... .Byrd 


AS 


12 


15 
12 
12 
.20 
12 


-10 
12 


15 


15 


-10 
10 


-10 
10 


-10 
10 


15 
-10 


15 
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CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIS 





Easy 
Let All Together Praise Our God In Pic 
OPIED oo. sc cccsens Bach-Goetschius .10 | To Ar 
On Great Lone Hills 
ED ces ase waxes Sibelius-Matthews .]5 
ee Smith .12 
Medium Cc 
Winter Song (10160)............ Bullard 15 | BOY 
Difficult 
Comrades in Arms (4223)........ Adam .l2 
Good Night (4525)................ Buck .16 | Dream 


COMPETITION LIST FOR | CC 





FEMALE CHORUS GIR 
Easy 
In the Evening Garden (SSA) 
I ail dre acarainte ace arate das Kern .10 | pearey 
In the Time of Roses (SSA) (1421 
ee: Reichardt-Page_ .10 Lift Th 
Prayer, A (SSA) (14811).......... Gluck .10 | 
Medium 
Agnus Dei (SSA) (12610)....Bizet-Ryder .15 | Lass y 
On Song’s Bright Pinions (SSA) (SSA 
Ree Mendelssohn-Page .12 
Difficult 
On the Steppe (SSA) Nymph 
(14188) ........ Gretchaninoff-Stebbins_ .15 (1284 





| The generous representation enjoyed by pulications | 
selections for the 1941 Competition-Festivals is indicative 
vocal music the OLIVER DITSON CO. has !o oder musik 
the publications listed cheerfully sent on approval. Spec 
any required needs will be sent on approval With full r 
L Ss le 


Oliver Dits 


THEODORE PRESSER Co., 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, Putt 
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994i 
on-Festivals 
Sand SOLOS 


he Catalog of 


Ditson Co. 


* 





— 





— 


ETRE SRA 


TION LIST FOR MALE CHORUS 





DIFFICULT (Cont'd) 





In Picardie (8261).............. Osgood .10 
Jo | To Arms (13698).............. Maunder .12 
15 
” CUMULATIVE 
COMPETITION LIST FOR 
1s} BOYS’ SMALL ENSEMBLES 
12 Easy 
16 | Dreamy Lake, The (5336)....Schumann .10 
CUMULATIVE 
a COMPETITION LIST FOR 
GIRLS’ SMALL ENSEMBLES 
Easy 
10 | Dearest Lord Jesus (SSA) 
err Bach-Saar .10 
= Lift Thine Eyes (SSA) (820). Mendelssohn .10 
Medium 
15 | Lass With the Delicate Air, The 
P Ssncscevesoentenkene Arne .12 
Difficult 
Nymphs and Shepherds (SSA) 
5 asa sendicnadsesaueed Purcell .12 











y publications of the OLIVER DITSON CO. in the | 
als is indicative of the wide variety of fine quality 


as to 


fT music educators. Single copies of any of 


| approval. Special selections of publications to meet 


roval wi 


— 


Ditson Co. 


ESSER CO., Distributors 
TREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





th full return privileges. Try DITSON FIRST! 

















CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST FOR VOCAL SOLOS 


Easy 
Processional (La Procession)........ Franck 
Medium 
ee re Horn 
ia aka on Gd park eRe ween Watts 
I 2 oe asia ends pares eats Clokey 
Should He Upbraid................ Bishop 





(SOPRANO) 
MEDIUM (Cont'd) 
50 | eT eee Gretchaninoff 
Difficult 

50 ee eee Bishop 
-50 _ 2 Serer Debussy 
50 My Peace Thou Art (Du Bist Die Ruh) 

We O° MAvsapeinsccwesawee deen eaes Schumann 





CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST FOR VOCAL SOLOS 


Easy 
By the Sands of Old Dundee...... Rodgers 
Hedge-Roses (Heidenroslein)....... Schubert 
Out of My Soul’s Great Sadness..... Franz 
ice eit theca see eees Huerter 
To the Sunshine (An den 
Sonnenschein) ............... Schumann 
Medium 
Almond Tree, The (Der Nussbaum) 


ein Bre er ta re Ae Schumann 


(ALTO) 
MEDIUM (Cont'd) 
Japanese Death Song.............. Sharp 
-50 My Lover Is a Fisherman....... Strickland 
30 Que L’heure est donc Breve...... Massenet 
-30 Sandman, The (Der Sandmann). .Schumann 
50 Sapphic Ode (Sappische Ode)..... Brahms 
Slumber Song............... Gretchaninoff 
-30 Thou Art the Night Wind............ Gaul 
Difficult 
He Shall Feed His Flock.......... Handel 
.50 Lasciatemi Morire ............ Monteverde 








CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST FOR VOCAL SOLOS 


Easy 
eS er Watts 
EE rere er Bartlett 
ey euniccie nes soeeeen ee Purcell 
Pretty Polly Oliver............ Old English 
Rose Complained, The 

eS errr Franz 

When Love Is Kind........... Old English 

, 2 &  ___ errr re Schubert 
Medium 

Amarilli, Mia Bella............... Caccini 


Faith in Spring (Fruhlingslaube). . .Schubert 
First Primrose, The (Mit einer 

DE MU oiatesssnece sexenen Grieg 
I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly 

ph sil ik ci th Sie ic aca ata de li ths tee he Purcell 
I Love Thee (Ich Liebe Dich)........ Grieg 
Im Wunderschonen Monat Mai 

(In Lovely May).............. Schumann 


(TENOR) 
MEDIUM (Cont'd) 
50 Lass With the Delicate Air, The...... Arne 
50 ME MGC eeHkOdeereeeesicesneenedi Franck 
50 PEED chebesbsedsndescdcooverien Tosti 
30 Moonlight (Clair de lune)........... Faure 
Eade aces uetdis okie et dewk des Pergolesi 
.30 Now Shines the Dew 
35 (Es blinkt der Thau)......... Rubinstein 
35 a. ere Franck 
Swan, A (Ein Schwan).............. Grieg 
Thou Art the Night Wind............ Gaul 
Thy Face So Fair (Dein Angesicht) 
ye eee eee Schumann 
‘40 Time for Making Songs Has Come, The 
Nb ad oe hink de Reee eae AEe Tne eke Rogers 
30 
a Difficult 
. Mandolinata (Roman Serenade). .Paladilhe 
.30 O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?. Handel 








CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST FOR VOCAL SOLOS 


Easy 


Little Road to Kerry, The......... Cadman 
EE ES eee ee Franz 
Morning Greeting (Morgengruss).. . Schubert 
Old Mother, The (Die Alte Mutter)... .Grieg 


rer errr er ere Stickles 
Wanderer’s Night Song 
(Wanderer’s Nachtlied)......... Schubert 
Medium 
ES ee ee re Forsyth 
Dedication ....... ween eeteeeeeeeees Franz 





(BARITONE) 
MEDIUM (Cont'd) 

50 se PO Re Schumann 
. In the Forest (Waldesgesprach). .Schumann 
40 

35 Te er re Faure 
50 BE, HB sie cccccccdences Schubert 
50 Lotus Flower, The (Die Lotosblume). . Franz 
: Two Grenadiers, The........... Schumann 
30 

Difficult 

.50 Invocazione di Orfeo................. Peri 
.30 Silent Tears (Stille Thranen)..... Schumann 


50 
50 
40 
40 


40 


50 
50 


35 


40 
50 
40 
50 
25 


-30 
50 
-30 
50 
35 


-60 
50 


-40 


50 
35 
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ICTOR 





METHOD 





OF CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Tue VICTOR METHOD is the only 
complete method ever published that is 
designed for class instruction for all in- 
struments IN UNISON, groups of any 
specific types of instruments, or for use by 
private students, for a total of 33 wind, 
string, and percussion instruments. 


S TUDENTS who are started with Book 
1 of THE VICTOR METHOD, and 
then progress through each assignment (as 
now outlined on the last page of each in- 
dividual book) through Book 1 and the 
rest of the eight books in this four year 
series—will be given ample studies on not 
only every musical figure; but necessary 
individual work pertaining to problems on 
their own specific instrument. 


Tue VICTOR METHOD was designed 
to fully meet the needs of music educa- 
tion, and this point is instantly recognized 
everywhere, not only by the instrumental 
music instructors, but by local and state 
school authorities as well. 


An INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL con- 
taining 520 pages of teaching infor- 
mation, fingering charts, etc. for 59 
different instruments; and treatises on 
many subjects of great interest and help 
to all instructors, has also been provided. 
This large and beautiful blue leatherette 
bound guide and reference book should be 
included in the personal library of every 
music instructor and supervisor, as well 
as in the school or college band library. 


Booxs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are now 
available for all instruments in THE 
VICTOR METHOD. Books 7 and 8 are 
in print for Cornet, only, at this time, the 
balance of the instrumentation to be ready 
by January 1, 1941, or sooner. 


\ \ RITE your dealer, our distributor 
for your territory, or our own office, 
at once, and ask for a ten day examination 
group of the reed, brass and string instru- 
ment books in THE VICTOR METHOD, 
from Book 1 through Book 8, as well as 
the lead parts for the accompanying folios, 
and a copy of the INSTRUCTOR’S 
MANUAL, your only obligation being for 
the few cents postage involved. 





VICTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 603, Union Central Building 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


768 Hickory Street 


ABILENE, TEXAS 











Carl Maria von Weber 


RICHARD POATE STEBBINS 


tT THOUGHTFUL MUSICIANS it is no secret that the music of 
the nineteenth century owes much to the work of Carl Maria 
yon Weber. Without his innovations in the orchestra, in piano- 
forte technique, and in the form and content of the opera, many 
things which we take for granted in Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms and Wagner would have been impossible; and it is to 
be regretted that so few of us are familiar with works whose 
beauty is no less great than their historical importance. 

It is not so generally known that Weber’s efforts were of 
equal significance in another direction—in bridging the gulf 
between the musician and his fellow men. He labored unceas- 
ingly to raise the musician’s status in society and to vindicate 
his right to an independent, respected existence, and he was the 
first great composer who seriously concerned himself with the 
musical education of the general public. Although one of the 
foremost pianists of his day, Weber did not take many pupils; 
Sir Julius Benedict, who studied composition with him for two 
years, is the only one whose name has come down to us. But 
music education in a wider sense—the endeavor to create an 
appreciative public which would not only listen to struggling 
artists but would cultivate music for its own sake—was one of 
the most constant preoccupations of his romantic life. 

Weber’s criticisms, reviews and program notes written with 
this object fill a stout volume which should long ago have been 
translated into English, but he never found time in his too 
hurried existence to set down in orderly fashion the ideas on 
musical education which inspired his feverish activity. This 
unfortunate omission is, however, partially remedied by a neg- 
lected little book of quite extraordinary interest which appeared 
at Stuttgart in 1848 under the title: Maxims of Music Educa- 
tion, interspersed with hitherto unpublished Thoughts of Carl 
Maria von Weber, edited by his Pupil Karl Morike. 

We do not know much of Karl Morike, whose name appears 
neither in the musical encyclopedias nor in Weber’s published 
correspondence. Probably he did not enjoy the Master’s teach- 
ing for very long. But his recollections of Weber’s conver- 


sation, scattered through his little volume without a semblance 
of order, and here translated and rearranged, furnish a trust- 
worthy guide to the composer’s ideas and a succinct statement 
of many of the most enduring principles of music education. 
Some of them have since become commonplaces; one or two, 
concerning the inadequacies of the piano as a solo instrument, 
may appear old-fashioned; but there is hardly one that will not 
repay deep reflection, and they can be whole-heartedly commended 
to the music teachers of any generation for their psychological 
insight. 

Many of Weber’s ideas are clearly traceable to his own varied 
experience. He emphasizes the pupil’s need for self-reliance, 
the encouragement of his powers of deduction; for, as he had 
written in his own little autobiographical sketch, “The disad- 
vantage of frequently changing teachers was later effectively 
compensated by the awakening of my own faculties, and the 
necessity of depending on my own reflection and industry.” It 
will be noticed that he does not specifically mention theory or 
composition among the elements of music education; an omission 
which might spring from a recognition of the rarity of the 
creative gift, but more probably comes from a feeling that they 
are too obvious to require special mention. 

His belief in the value of ensemble playing, which he regarded 
as a test of genuine musical inclination, stands out clearly. He 
wished everyone to enjoy music at first hand, and it always 
depressed him to find people whose musical interests were con- 
fined to the concert hall, just as nothing delighted him more 
than to discover a community where music was practiced in a 
democratic spirit. 

Here, as in all that Weber said and did, one is impressed 
by his elevated conception of the artist’s obligations. While re- 
fusing to lower his artistic standards, he realized that art is 
valuable in proportion to its living appeal. His ideal was a 
world in which the greatest music would be the common posses- 
sion of all—and in pursuit of this ideal he spared no effort. A 
few of Weber’s maxims of music education are given here. 


Some Maxims of Carl Maria von Weber 


The teacher who does not desire that his pupil should surpass 
him at the close of their period of association will with difficulty 
bring him out of the ranks of mediocrity. 

> 

The teacher will not succeed in forming pupils who will in 
time surpass him unless he is distinguished by a superior method, 
and plainly shows his pupils that he is continually striving for 
his own further improvement. 

> 

Music should be related with the highest of the sciences—e.g., 

to physics, by explaining the origin of tones and their rela- 


tionships. 
> 


Music, when rightly used, has the effect of enlivening and 
beautifying human existence. An ordinary teacher merely tries 
to teach his pupils music, but a good teacher also endeavors to 


teach them music’s proper use. 
> 


Without attention even the most capable student learns nothing. 
The teacher should therefore seek early to inspire his pupils with 
a love of music; for true attention comes only through love. 

> 

A competent teacher soon brings it about that a good and 
willing child will eagerly look forward to his lessons. 

o> 

A good teacher tries to make himself unnecessary to the pupil 
as soon as possible, and therefore attaches the greatest im- 
portance to the pupil’s practicing by himself. 

> 

The teacher should appear satisfied only with those pupils who 

are not satisfied with themselves. 
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When a pupil has learned a piece by note—but not sooner— 
the teacher should not spare himself in playing it for him. A 
singing touch, a round and expressive style and a good tone are 
not taught nor learned by written and oral instructions, but only 
by practical example and imitation. 

a 

Even with children, music gives greater pleasure when it is 
made in common. The teacher should therefore encourage as 
much as possible the learning of pieces for four hands, of songs 
which one child sings while the other accompanies on the piano, 
of duets with piano accompaniment, etc. By this means many 
children who regard their music lessons with vexation, or at 
least with indifference, would become filled with enthusiasm for 
them. in 


The teacher should study the differing capabilities of his pupils; 
he will need to give more explanations to the mediocre than to 
the bright ones. With vigorous and inquiring young minds, 
much should be left to their own mental efforts and curiosity. 

o 

Since the human voice is far more beautiful than any musical 
instrument, even the pianoforte teacher has a duty, with pupils 
to whom Nature has given a good singing voice, not to leave 
this gift unused. This is even more important with girls than 
with boys, since the former usually have pleasanter voices, in 
their early years, than do the latter. 

> 

A young girl who can sing clearly and expressively, but can- 

not play at all, finds more love and favor than the most brilliant 


pianist who cannot sing. 
> 


The student should think modestly of his own ability, but 
should have an elevated conception of his Art. 
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BOOES 


The Art of Polyphonic Song, 
{New York: G. Schirmer. $1.25.] 

This book is a bonanza, being generally useful and available 
through its brevity, pertinence, thoroughness, and low cost. In 
Europe it would not be the boon it should prove to us, although 
under no circumstances would it fail to stand out as a distinc- 
tive volume. The fact that it js published here at a popular 
price is indicative of the ever-increasing culture about us. No 
longer are we content with verbal histories—the music’s the 
line with a healthy trend of 


by Hans Theodore David. 


thing. Its publication is in 
musicians’ increasing demands and publishers’ increasing 
supply. 


Short of a desire for a few significant later fifteenth century 
there can be nothing more asked of a volume of 


examples, 
limited size. The author’s historical comments are fresh and 
apropos. His chapters, “Melody and Harmony” and “Dynamics” 


are practical and instructive and searching into the true char- 
acter of “polyphonic song” without becoming either involved 
or dogmatic—pitfalls too rarely avoided. 

True that the inclination to know the music of the Renais- 
sance needs no ulterior motive to justify its current rampancy, 
it must nevertheless be said that, as one reads the results of 
the research of as obviously a sensitive musician as Mr. David, 
one is forcibly reminded of the aims, tendencies, and results 
of today’s composers. While it is not only difficult but dan- 
gerous to say that such-and-such is “the” modern trend, there 
can be no question concerning the statement that the swing is 
in the direction of an objective counterpoint and a verbal 
rather than a measure rhythm; and in a broad sense, this ap- 
plies altogether as truly to instrumental music as to vocal. 
There can also be no question of the statement that, if the 
musicians of this and the later past century had been thor- 
oughly educated in, and aware of, the character of music from 
plain song through that of the early seventeenth century, 
there would not have been all the hue and cry over the 
“moderns” changing time signature at “apparent” random. 
Fortunately, this lament is already on the diminuendo side of 
the peak. Practically no conductor is narrowly opposed to 
rhythmic “freedom” any more, although too few choral con- 
ductors are as yet well-trained in the new (7?) order to the 
extent that they can be implicitly trusted with going from 2/4 
to 3/8 without at least a faint impression of the triplet! 

It is an interesting fact, however, that the following has 
happened on occasion (and perhaps it is not an uncommon 
occurrence); singers, both in chorus and as soloists, and choral 
conductors, have had their first conscious taste of sixteenth 
century and pre-sixteenth century principles through their hav- 
ing performed contemporary works, and have subsequently be- 
come aware of the old music—its object, its objectiveness, its 
universal appeal, and the spirit in which it must be held and 
approached. Thus, perhaps Dufay can return our thanks! At 
all events, ours are due Mr. David and his publishers. 

—Normand Lockwood. 


Teacher’s Manual for “Our Songs” (Book I in A Singing 
School series, by C. C. Birchard and Company). The editors 
of this, the first manual of the series A Singing School, state: 

“Color, illustration, vocabulary, title, music, unit of study— 
all, then, are interrelated. It should be pointed out that 
since each one helps the other, the question of order or ar- 
rangement needs to be considered definitely. If one be- 
lieves, as the editors of this series believe, that power to learn 
anything is primarily based upon the learner’s interest and 
sense of need, then he will consider certain other factors as 
more important than the arrangement of the material merely 
from the viewpoint of presenting reading problems in the order 
of difficulty. This book is frankly based upon the conception 
that the child must be filled with the spirit of song as the 
embodiment of happy, worth-while experiences .. . 

From this it will be seen that the viewpoint is. definitely 
modern and that no phase of the primary music program has 
been emphasized beyond its due. Stress has been placed upon 
experience in music previous to the use of “Our Songs.” 
Rhythmic activities are considered highly important, utilizing 
bodily movements, dramatization, the rhythm band, and asso- 
ciation between physical action and note values. Verse speak- 
ing—the pet abomination of this reviewer—also receives some 
recognition in connection with rhythmic preparation. A read- 
ing approach similar to that in language is presented, with the 
recommendation that the song wholes be presented first and 
later broken down. In this connection phrase structure is 
emphasized and tonal patterns are classified. It is noteworthy 
that the editors are not afraid of the word “drill.” General 
suggestions for creative work and dramatic activities are 
given; integration is not neglected. 

With only twenty-six pages used in covering all this ground, 
it may be questioned whether the suggestions are sufficiently 
detailed to be of much help to the classroom teacher whose 
musical ability is, at best, barely adequate. The editors over- 
come this objection by references to the “New Music Hand- 
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book.” Also of assistance are seventy-seven recorded songs on 
six records (recorded by Columbia). 

By far the larger part of the manual is devoted to a tabula- 
tion of the material where every song is classified as to pur- 
pose, form, method of presentation, tonal and rhythmic pat- 
terns. This manual sustains the conviction that the publishers 
are offering an elementary course in music education of defi- 
nite value both as to materials and pedagogy. 

—Charles M. Dennis. 


Singing Without Tears, by Joseph Lewis. [New York: 
Michael Keane, Inc. 75c.] After fifty-five years of contact 
with the art of singing as performer, teacher and conductor, 
this English author has decided that there is a need of a text- 
book which discusses fundamental principles of voice culture 
in simple language. So in a volume of less than sixty pages he 
has written an elementary treatise designed “to help the ordi- 
nary person to improve his voice.” 

Mr. Lewis considers that there are six fundamental “require- 
ments,” which in abbreviated form constitute his chapter head- 
ings: (1) Correct breathing and management of breath; (2) 
Correct vocal position and attack; (3) The production of tone 
which shall be Free, Full, Firm, Forward and Flowing; (4) 
The adapting of Tone to all the many vowel sounds; (5) Word- 
production, involving the making of Consonants; (6) Interpre- 
tation. 

The idea is stressed that the student must proceed step by 
step. Thus it is recommended, for example, that he produce 
a singing tone only after he has perfected his method of 
breathing. Such a procedure is questionable, yet there are 
probably few teachers of singing who would quarrel with the 
exercises suggested. It is with admirable definiteness and 
clarity that the author has stated the purpose of each exercise 
and described its execution. Another praiseworthy feature is 
the constant emphasis upon the necessity of thinking. Many 
a glee club director or teacher of voice classes may find in this 
handbook valuable practical suggestions, even though he may 
not agree with the author that singing can be learned out of 
a book! —Hilda Magdsick. 


Wagner, by Ernest Newman (Novello’s Biographies of Great 
Musicians). [New York: H. W. Gray Co. 25c.] Although 
recognizing that the subject is one of the richest personalities 
in all the field of the expressive arts, one is compelled to 
admire the skill with which Mr. Newman has condensed the 
story of Wagner’s long career into twenty-eight pages. Noth- 
ing of factual importance has been omitted and the reader is 
directed to works which amplify statements necessarily terse. 
The author deftly illumines various characters by brief quota- 
tions. Heine, for example, says of Meyerbeer: “He was sure 
of immortality during his lifetime and perhaps for a few years 
after, as he always paid in advance.” The treatment is adult 
and the pamphlet useful at and beyond the college level. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


[The University Pub- 


History Sings, by Hazel G. Kinscella. 
New York, Dallas. 


lishing Company, Lincoln, Kansas City, 
$1.50.] 

A general welcome will be given this latest book of Miss 
Kinscella’s, “History Sings,” whose subtitle is: Backgrounds 
of American Music. Some book of this sort has long been the 
wish of public school music teachers, who frequently have 
urgent need for the music which is interwoven with our his- 
tory from Columbus and the early colonists down to the times 
in which we are living. 

There is a foreword by Frances Elliott Clark, and nearly two 
hundred historical accounts dealing with the music which has 
helped to form the character of the typical American. They 
are arranged in the following divisions: Atlantic Coast Di- 
vision; Along Southern Borders; Pacific Coast Tales; Facing 
North; The Middle States and Music in Later Years. There are 
nearly one hundred illustrations. As an education source book 
this will be invaluable. That it will have a wide use beyond 
the public schools is indicated by the fact that the National 
Federation of Music Clubs has adopted it for their study 
groups. 

“History Sings” will soon be in general use, because it will 
be indispensable. —Edward B. Birge. 


University of Pennsylvania Choral Series. If you have not 
seen the pamphlet describing the Circulating Library of 
Choral Music lent to member colleges by the Association of 
American Colleges, it would be worth while to secure a copy. 
The reasons for launching the circulating library, the gift of 
Henry S. Drinker, as set forth in the pamphlet are good edu- 
cational reading. It is believed that affiliation with this proj- 
ect on the part of any college music department should ma- 
terially advance the student’s interest in choral music and 
aid in raising the standards of choral literature used by the 
college group. The library makes available some material of 
exceptional worth—notably the Brahms pieces—not hitherto 
to be had. Inquiry should be addressed to the Association of 
American Colleges, Arts Program, 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. —Will Earhart 
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Native American Folk Songs** 


"As native as corn on the cob, baseball, or 
Thanksgiving Turkey.” 


SONGS OF EARLY AMERICA 





ee Peco scc cuss cecenvasees 12 
*The Deaf Woman’s Courtship. With Alto 
and Baritone Solos cape wae 


*Poor Wayfaring Stranger. With Tenor Solo. .15 


MUSIC OF THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 
Gwine to Alabamy. TTB ............ 2000. 12 


AMERICANA AT WORK 
*“Cottem-Picming Semg ...... 2.5 .cce cece 1S 
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FOLK SONGS OF TODAY 


With Bar. Solo..... .12 
*Grandma Grunts ..... PP One rE Eee e) 15 


*Kentucky Moonshiner. 


Bangg by Victor 
* A Cappella 
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cA New Vocal Class Method 


Presents the principles of correct singing in an order 
which is logical in developing the voice and in build- 
ing up a technique. Part I deals with the founda- 
tional ideas of good voice production. Part II is 
concerned more largely with the study of songs, 
style in singing, interpretation and stage presence. 
For individual or class instruction. 


. ages =» «8 
Simplified Vocal Training 
By Irene Howland Nicoll and Charles M. Dennis 
PRICE $1.25 
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COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 





THE SINGING ROAD 


Compiled and Edited by 
ARTHUR E. WARD 


Director of Music Education, 
Montclair, N. J. Public Schools 


An Active Repertory for Artists 
and Students. Supplemented with 
eleven Vaccaj Exercises and Inter- 
pretative Suggestions for Class and 
Private Instruction. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


Beautiful Dreamer..... fas was aaree Foster 
on an aes aeons Crist 
eee oes Horn 
En gina pan. aea ne Franz 
Drink to Me Only With 

WN 6 cesccstvess Old English 
ES kb asd eeewhaws Schumann 
ST ae ee Scottish 
Ada VOR eile keene! Brahms 
Rs oa bh chennai a Mozart 
Thou’rt Like Unto a Flower. . Rubinstein 
Ns a4 bcd bes ke keen kee Schubert 
Where’er You Walk........... Handel 


and nine others 


. —High Voice Med.—Low Voice 


Price of Each Book, $1.00 i) 
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San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 
A Book on Conducting 
by a Music Educator 
for the Music Educator 


Leopold Stokowski writes: “All music lovers 
will welcome a book which replaces with knowl- 
edge and insight the common ignorance ae con- 


ducting.” Pri $1 - 
rice : 


By Adolph W. Otterstein 
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Annals of the New York Stage, Vol. XI, 1879-1882, by Rich- 
ard C. D. Odell. [New York: Columbia Univ. Press. $8.75.] 
Another volume of the Annals, from the pen of Professor 
Odell—one of the greatest contributors to the history of the 
theater. The period covered in this latest book is 1879-1882, 
with the account of the New York stage as the century en- 


tered its last decade providing more material of interest to 
the present generation of theatergoers than any of the pre- 
vious volumes. 


Meticulous research by the author provides a solid back- 
ground for a detailed account of the New York stage. The 
life of the town, with its changing tastes and customs, sets 
the scene for the pen pictures of the actors, the audiences and 
the manners of stage production. Contemporary newspapers 
and other publications have been searched for critical discus- 
sions and theatrical news, and many rare and interesting illus- 
trations make the narrative more vivid. 

The following earlier volumes in the series are available at 


$8.75 each; I—to 1798; II—1798-1821; III—1821-34; IV—1834- 
43; V—1843-50; VI—1850-57; VII—1857-65; VIII—1865-70; Ix 
—1870-75; X—1875-79. 


BAND 


Fundamentals of Training a Good Marching Band. [Elkhart 
Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Ind.] A valuable book for any 
marching band director to have on file because it covers all the 
points that are necessary to build up a good marching band, 
and is concise and to the point. From the very first chapter, 


“Methods of Primary Instruction,” throughout the succeeding 
chapters on “Maneuvers,” “Marching Contests,” “Drum Major- 
ing.” “Flag Swinging,” and to the very fine instruction by 
L. Bruce Jones on “How to Teach Marching” and Glenn C. 
fainum’s instruction on “Lighting the Band,” as well as the 
chapter by Willis F. Oldfield on “Band Shows at Basketball 
Games,” the compilation is excellent and one that will assist in 
improving marching bands. —Arthur R. Goranson 
ORCHESTRA 

Prelude in D Minor, for string orchestra, by Menotti Salta. 

Originally written for piano solo under the title, “Sorrow of a 


(J. Fischer and Bro., New York.] Liberal use 
parts except the doublebass. The scoring for 
the most part is colorful. The piece maintains a mood more or 
less suggestive of the original title. There are a few notes for 
a low D chime which, while optional, tend to make the begin- 
ning and end more impressive. There is some difficulty as 
regards both intonation and rhythm, not insurmountable, how- 
ever, by a good school or amateur group. Should prove inter- 
esting to a high school or college orchestra, especially one 
having a fairly good string choir. —Francis Findlay 


Fugue in G@ Minor (The Little), by J. S. Bach, arr. by Lucien 
Cailliet. [Carl Fischer. Set A, $4.25; Set B, $5.75; Set C, $7.00.] 
This number, received too late to receive the extended review 
comment in this issue that it deserves, is an excellent tran- 
scription for orchestra—perhaps one of the most outstanding 
which Mr. Cailliet has contributed to the orchestra repertoire 
of the present day. 


Lonely Heart,” 
of divisi in all 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc., Boston 

Recent releases for wind solos and ensembles issued by this 
publisher are listed below. The six compositions add to the 
already long list of worthy musical numbers published by 
Harry Bettoney and the Cundy-Bettoney Company. 

Flute and Piano—(1) Caprice and (2) Ranchita Twilight, 
by Thurlow Lieurance. 60c each. The principal figure of de- 
velopment in the “Caprice” is the scale of the Cheyenne Indian 
flute. The composition was written near the Indian Camp in 
Glacier National Park. Both numbers are rather free in style 
and of a pastoral character. (3) Concert Piece, Op. 98, by 
H. Hoffman. $2.25. This one-movement concerto is full of 
melodic beauty and brilliance. The availability of this fine 
number in this country will be a help to the many students 
who use it in contests. Of interest to readers might be the 
fact that Victor record 9706B, played by John Amadio, is avail- 
able. Mr. Amadio plays only the final brilliant portion of the 
piece, however, but he has recorded on the other side the well- 
known “Concertino” by Charminade. Both numbers are with 
flute and orchestra. (4) Four Miniatures, by Carl Busch. $1.00. 
This suite of descriptive pieces is labelled for either C flute 
or alto recorder and piano. The numbers are called “The King’s 
Jester,” “A Fairy Dance,” “In Pensive Mood,” and “Rounde- 
lay.” All are of easy grade. 

Brass Quartet—Spring Is Here, by Carl Busch. $1.00. For 
quartet comprised of two cornets, baritone and trombone. Its 
character is best described by the terms “jolly” and “playful.” 

Brass Quintet—In a Happy Mood, by Carl Busch. $1.25. For 
quintet comprised of two cornets, Eb horn, baritone and trom- 
bone. The composition is bright and fanciful, as suggested by 
its title. —George Waln 





TROMBONE 


Universal’s Fundamental Method, by Donald Pease. [Uni- 
versal Music Publishers. 75c.] There is a considerable amount 
of song material included, but this trombone method does not 
seem to fit the young pupil quite as well as the other books 
in the Universal series. However, the method is very ac- 
ceptable and should produce results. —Lorrain E. Watters 
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CLARINET 


Universal’s Fundamental Method, by Donald J. Pease. [Uni- 
versal Music Publishers. 75c.] It is easy to see that the writer 
of this book knows how young players should begin. This 
method contains a good balance of exercise and actual music 
material. It is recommended because it offers teachers the 
opportunity to develop players while holding their interest and 
giving them opportunity to actually play music. 

—Lorrain Watters 


VIOLIN 


Music Educator’s Basic Method for the Violin, by Rohner 
and Barbakoff. [New York: Carl Fischer Co. 75c.] Here is a 
fiddle book compiled by experienced teachers who really know 
little boys and girls. There is a generous amount of practice 
material and refreshing tunes illustrating each carefully pre- 
pared step. Rudimentary work-book material is interspersed 
throughout. Syllables and letters are learned together through 
preliminary singing, and the rhythmic problems in each tune 
are first practiced on open strings. Easy optional piano accom- 
paniments are included. —David Mattern 


PIANO 


Elkan Vogel Co., Philadelphia 

Two piano arrangements by 
special interest: 

(1) Gavotte (Les Moutons) and (2) Plaisir d’Amour, by 
Giovanni Martini. 80c each. These arrangements for two 
pianos are splendid, and will be of unusual interest to music 
students. As solos, I have taught them with considerable 
satisfaction. They are excellent. —Carrie M. Long 


Sarah Elizabeth Pond are of 


The Gryphon and the Mock Turtle from “Alice in Wonder- 
land” Suite by Homer Simmons. [J. Fischer & Bro.  60c.] 
Minuet in program style. Attractive, difficult—Naomi Evans 


ELECTRIC ORGAN 


At the Console, compiled and arranged by William M. Felton. 
(Philadelphia: Theo. Presser Co. $1.00.] 

This is a collection of transcriptions from the masters for 
both the standard and the modern electric organ. It contains 
indication of registration for the regular pipe organ, and also 
the necessary indications of the registration to be used on the 
electric organ. The choice of material is very good; and it 
has been arranged in such simple, yet musical form, as to be 
of practical value for use by high school students where school 
auditoriums have either the pipe organ or the electric organ. 

The technical requirements are such as to make this material 
of use to students who possess very little keyboard technique. 
Bass lines have been simplified to make it possible for a 
pianist to handle the material acceptably, and any student who 
has had a minimum of pedal training would have no difficulty 
at all in using this volume. It contains forty-six numbers, all 
short, and by representative master composers. 

—Russell V. Morgan. 


OPERETTAS 


The Princess of Moroland, by Millie G. Zerda. [Silver Burdett 
Company. Full vocal score and libretto, $1.00.] “For junior 
and senior high schools.” A three-act operetta based on a 
Moro folk tale with Moro folk tunes arranged quite unpre- 
tentiously for young voices. This operetta has undeniable in- 
terest because it was first produced in the Zomobanga Normal 
in the Philippine Islands, the home of the group of Moslems 


*who were part Hindu and who were called by the first Spanish 
, settlers ““Moros.”” The book itself is very adequately illustrated 


and is made most practicable by full explanations of Moro 
customs, costumes and dances. It seems better adapted for 
junior than for senior high school students. The romantic 
element in an operetta that has its setting in a distant country 
or a remote time is generally produced with decidedly less 
mirth-provoking effect than some of the more realistic ones, 
and this advantage should not be overlooked in consideration 
of this well-put-together work. —Helen Boswell. 


Robin Hood, an operatta in two parts and three scenes. Lib- 
retto by Dena Cohen and David Stevens, music arranged by 
Roy S. Stroughton. [C. C. Birchard & Co. 1939.] The ever- 
popular Robin Hood and his band of merry men again come to 
life in this charming operetta, well adapted for presentation 
by junior high school choruses. Nearly all the melodies are 
derived from seventeenth and eighteenth century English ballad 
music and folk songs. The text in many of the songs has 
been altered to suit the story of the play, but the tunes are 
authentic. The plot is interesting, building up to a fine climax, 
and the dialogue is crisp and full of humor. There is a royalty 
fee of $10.00 for each performance if admission is charged; 
one of $5.00 for each performance if no admission is charged. 
Orchestration may be rented from the publishers. 

—Clara E. Starr 


CANTATAS 


Bethlehem, a Christmas cantata for treble voices, by Gunnar 
J. Malmin. [Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis.] A 
work of simple, straightforward melody with Biblical text for 
the most part. It has musical value and could be used effectively 
in elementary schools or perhaps on junior high school level. 
One of the choruses has a very interesting fugal treatment. 
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Christmas Jime Will Soon Be Hore 


OPERETTAS 
TOY SHOP by Rich 
A 45 minute grade school operetta. ................0000c cee eeeee eee 
SHEPHERD’S CHRISTMAS EVE by Salama 
A 45 minute grade school operetta. ..... 2.0.0.0... cece cece cece ee eeees $1.00 


THE MAGIC NUTCRACKER by Kerley 
(Music from Tschaikowsky) 


A 40 minute jumior high operetta........... ccc cece ccccccccccccccsscceces 60¢e 


CAROL COLLECTIONS 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FROM MANY LANDS by Coleman and Jorgensen 


A collection of 83 carols for unchanged voices. ..............2.e000ee0ee 50¢ 
TEN CHRISTMAS CAROLS FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
Unison with simple piano accompaniment... ................6... cece ee 50c 


RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN 


COME AND CAPER— Whitlock 


Creative Rhythms, Pantomimes and Plays ....................00..000: $2.00 
SCHOOL MARCHES—Shepard 
INS onc ndccd ceeds aduh arin arid uebaneasapeenneewawew tl $1.25 


FOLK DANCE MUSIC—Burchenal 
76 characteristic dances of various nations. Adapted for use in schools 
and playgrounds for physical education and play...................... $1.00 


MASTER SERIES FOR THE YOUNG. Arranged in 12 books by Edwin Hughes. Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Grieg, Tschaikowsky. ° 


TS 60:3 :Kd cdos KS RRS ERS eee bee Seabed De Rkd ww ELAR a Le Rw Sak 75¢ 
SEND FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOG 





Gre You Doing Gilbert and Sullwan Jhis Yoar? 


REMEMBER— SCHIRMER HAVE NEW EDITIONS OF THE AUTHENTIC 
VERSIONS WITH ALL THE DIALOGUE OF 


THE MIKADO - - = $2.00 
H. M. Ss. PINAFORE aad ad 1.50 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE 2.00 


GSCHIRMRN> 
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The Heavenly Child, a Christmas Cantata, by Bernard Ham- 
blen. [Chappell & Co. 60c.] This cantata for women’s voices, 
accompanied by either piano or organ, sets forth the story of 
the Nativity in a series of solos, duets, trios and choruses. The 
text is scriptural, and the music is descriptive and very melodi- 
ous. The joyous spirit of Christmas, which characterizes each 
number, works up to a splendid climax in the final Alleluia 
chorus, “Glory and Honor, Praise and Power.” This work is 
also published for mixed chorus and solos. 


The Shepherds’ Christmas, cantata for mixed voices 
(S.A.T.B.). Is also available for treble voices (S.S.A.). Text by 
Everett Hendricks, music by Morten J. Luvaas. [C. C. Birchard 
and Co.] In this short Christmas cantata, a number of the best 
loved of the old Nativity carols have been skillfully combined 
with one or two of the more modern numbers. While the score 
is interesting, it presents no technical difficulties and could be 
used effectively by the average church choir. It would furnish 
a beautiful musical background for a series of Nativity tableaux 
for school or Sunday school presentation. Orchestra parts may 
be rented from the publisher. Chorus parts are available: 
S.A.T.B.; S.S.A. 


Village Gossip, by J. S. Bach. Adapted from “The Peasant 
Cantata” by W. Gillies Whittaker. [Oxford University Press: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] This charming operetta (or cantata) 
for female voices is unique in the great mass of Bach’s writings 
for several reasons. Folk tunes abound; dances are numerous; 
most of the songs are tiny sets of variations, on plans not used 
elsewhere in Bach. The whole cantata bubbles over with in- 
fectious gaiety; he even parodies his own more serious style. 
Bach enters into the fun of the occasion with abandon; and 
slight as the work may appear, its skill is extraordinary. No- 
where in his writings does one find such captivating tunes. 
The cantata is splendidly adapted for use in high school, col- 
lege or any amateur choral club. Time of performance: without 
interpolated dances, 30-35 minutes; with all additional dances, 
60-65 minutes. Orchestral score and parts may be obtained from 
publishers. 


The World of Tomorrow, words by Velma Hitchcock, music 
by Philip James. [H. W. Gray Co. 75c.] This is a short cantata 
for mixed voices, to be sung with organ accompaniment or a 
cappella. It is a timely number, the thought content of which is 
expressed in the four closing lines: 

“Now is the time for peoples, hand in hand, 

Eyes fixed on peace and hearts renewed and young, 

To press toward victory, securely set 

To match the planets that they move among.” 
The music is highly descriptive, written in the modern idiom, 
with frequent changes of rhythm pattern. Only experienced 
choristers could do it justice. —Clara E. Starr 


COLLECTIONS 


Harmony and Rhyme, compiled by Louise Grant. [Boston 
Music Co.] A collection combining verse speaking with choral 
singing through the integrated program. The songs are ar- 
ranged in unison, two and three parts for unchanged voices, 
and have been written within the voice compass of young sing- 
ers. The contents consist of a group of “Art Songs,” with short 
biographies of each composer. To stimulate interest in world 
geography, folk songs have been selected from the British Isles, 
eastern Europe and the Plateau Countries of Western Europe. 
A unit of songs embracing “When We Were Colonies” offers 
Indian melodies, Negro spirituals, Cape Cod sea chanties, and 
Creole songs of Louisiana. 


Song Wings. Editors: Rev. William J. Finn, Nicola Montani, 
Sister M. Scholastica, I.H.M., Theresa Armitage, Franklin Dun- 
ham. [C. C. Birchard.] This attractive collection of “small 
songs for small singers” is planned for use in the kindergarten 
and early elementary grades of Catholic parochial schools. 
While there is a group of songs based on religious themes, the 
contents cover a wide field of children’s interests. Appropriate 
illustrations by Bernice Oehler add greatly to the charm of the 
book. —Clara E. Starr 


Tune Matching Tunes for Singing and Playing, by Lottie 
Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton. [New York: Harold 
Flammer, Inc. $2.00.] 

This collection of short dialogue songs, attractively illus- 
trated by Ditzy Baker, has been prepared for the purpose of 
teaching the child to sing on pitch at an early age. The book 
has been written from the viewpoint of the musician with a 
practical knowledge of child psychology. The tune-matching 
measures are so simple and natural that a child is able to 
enjoy singing at once, and has the satisfaction of achieving 
success quickly from his efforts. The melodies are tuneful, 
and the words have been carefully selected to represent those 
most commonly used and heard by the child in his environment 
and daily conversation. 

This book should prove very useful in the home, the nursery 
school and early elementary grades. Detailed suggestions for 
its use are given to mothers and teachers. Piano teachers who 
are looking for material based upon the “song approach” will 
welcome the harmonized versions of the songs as enjoyable 
compositions for their first- and second-year pupils. Twenty- 
five songs from this collection have been recorded in the Har- 
old Flammer Record Series by RCA Manufacturing Company, 
so that a phonograph may be used where a piano is not avail- 
able. —Clara E. Starr 
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Songs We Sing, edited by Fowler Smith, Harry R. Wilson and 
Glenn H. Woods. [Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company. 25c. 
Quantity prices available.] 


With an increasing emphasis upon broadening the base of 
musical culture in American life, the appearance of “Songs We 
Sing” is timely indeed. The scope and variety of its material 
provides opportunities for expression which will satisfy many 
and diverse musical interests. Moreover, it is gratifying to find 
in one popular priced volume, complete with piano accompani- 
ments, a collection of songs so appropriate for general use in 
secondary schools. There are an abundance of charmingly tune- 
ful selections, delightful when sung in unison, but lending them- 
selves equally well to harmonization. In some instances parts 
are arranged, else suggested, but herein is plenty of material 
that has the friendly quality of inviting harmonic improvisa- 
tion—an advantage readily recognized by those who deal with 
groups limited in musical background. The editors deserve 
special commendation for their unusual felicity in selecting the 
rounds and descants included, both of which are invaluable in 
vitalizing interest in mass singing. Taken altogether, this book 
will undoubtedly contribute to the popularization of singing as 
a satisfying social experience. And singing, by the people, ona 
national scale is something that we could use more of in this 
country. —Lilla Belle Pitts 


Songs from Thunder Bird Land, a collection of fifteen songs 
for children of the middle elementary grades, by Ruth Thur-, 
man and Evelyn Bayne. [Ginn and Company. 80c.] The 
songs are extremely interesting, unaffected and singable. While 
the birds are all those familiar to the children of Silver City, 
New Mexico, to whom the book is “affectionately dedicated,” 
they are birds known all over the United States—at least as 
birds of passage. The book itself has a flavor of its own be- 
cause of the black and white drawings and the brief note pre- 
ceding each song. It would seem that in lyrics, tunes and 
pictures, the authors and artists have most happily clothed the 
usual and familiar with charm. —Helen Boswell. 


CHORAL MUSIC 

Elkan-Vogel Co., Philadelphia 

S.A.T.B.—Unaccomp.—The Lamb, by Charles T. Maclary. 12c. 
A short, easy sacred number, hymn style. Also arranged for 
S.S.A. 

S.S.A.—Accomp.—Futile Serenade, by Johannes Brahms, arr. 
by J. R. Duane. 15c. One of the waltz suite. Lively, full of 
variety. —George Strickling 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 

The following were selected by the reviewer from a package 
of nineteen Oxford University Press numbers issued in settings 
for unison, two-part and usual choral groups: 

S.A.T.B.—Unaccomp.—(1) The Birds, by Dom Gregory Mur- 
ray. An allegory about Christ. Short. Third verse atonal, with 
five notes in most chords. (2) The Saucy Bold Robber, by 
Arthur Warrell. Story of fistical encounter between robber 
and sailor. Vigorous, contrapuntal and not too easy. (3) Now 
Silent Falls, by Victor Galway. A beautiful part song. Long 
(fifteen pages) and rather difficult. For advanced groups. 

T.T.B.B.—Accomp.—Johnny I Hardly Knew Ye, arr. by John 
Vine. An excellent but difficult setting of “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again.” 

S.S.A.—Accomp.—La Fuite de la Lune, by Eileen Belchamber. 
A very atmospherical song, not difficult. Has ten-measure piano 
ending. 

The number listed below was chosen from three selections 
(two for male voices and one for two-part chorus) submitted 
by Paterson’s Publications, Ltd. (Paterson’s, as well as Oxford 
University Press, is represented in the United States by Carl 
Fischer.) 

Solo and Male Chorus—Accomp.—The Dacent Irish Boy, arr. 
by John Vine. Lilting Irish tune with dialect; of medium 
difficulty. 

Junior and Senior Choirs—Accomp.—Bethlehem, by W. A. 
Goldsworthy. 16c. Optional solos. Based on the old carol 
“Once in David’s City,” and includes Brahms’ “Lullaby” and 
a “Joy to the World” ending. A very fine setting. 

—George Strickling 
Galaxy Music Corp., New York 

Forward We March, by Clara Edwards, arranged as solo, 
S.S.A., T.T.B.B., S.A.T.B. A very stirring, patriotic song. Not 
difficult, and carries plenty of rhythm, together with a fine 
melody. Octavo, 15c; solo part, 40c. —George Strickling 

S.S.A.—Accomp.—O Summer Is the Golden Time, by Carl 
Reinecke. An easy, singable song. 

S.A.T.B., solos for soprano and contralto—(1) Rouse, Good 
Folk (Spanish), (2) Swedish Dance Carol, (3) A Blessed Day 
of Joy (Croatian). Three Christmas carols arranged by Kath- 
erine Davis. All well written. Medium ranges. Highly recom- 
mended. 

S.A., S.S.A., or S.A.T.B—Accomp.—Carol of the Sheep Bells, 
traditional Slovak Christmas carol, transcribed by Richard 
Kountz. Easy, but good. —Harold Tallman 

S.S.A.A.—(1) Twilight (Crepuscule), by Massenet, choral ver- 
sion by Walter Kramer. A cappella. Difficult in rhythmic 
patterns and musicianship. Very fine music. (2) The Message 
(Botschaft), by Johannes Brahms, choral version by Nicholas 
Douty. Accomp. Medium. Good voicing. —Harold Tallman 

(Continued on page forty-six) 
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LITTLE SONGS 
SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


Texts by ALICE C. D. RILEY By GEORGIA B. PERRY 
Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR This book of songs has been given a warm wel- 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


These tremendously successful vol- 
umes by Jessie L. Gaynor and her 
able collaborator, Alice C. D. Riley, 
contain songs for almost every 
mood, every childhood recreation 
activity, every occasion in which 
children take part. The tales, 
tunes, and rhythms appeal to young- 
sters, yet every song has a definite 
educational value for young people 


come by all interested and sympathetic friends of 
childhood. The songs, short enough to be learned 
by the youngest singing child, embody both com- 
monplace and extraordinary experiences of little 
children. There are songs for home, _ school, 
church and social gatherings. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.00 


SACRED SONGS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Some of Mrs. Gaynor’s most beautiful melodies 
have been written for the little songs with devo- 
tional texts in this book. Each song may be 
classed as a gentle sermon that will make a 
spiritual impression on the minds and hearts of 








in the home as well as the school 
room. The piano accompaniments are helpful, but not dif- 
ficult. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 Each 





the young singers. 
Price, 75 cents 




















SONG STUDIES 
FOR MEDIUM VOICE 


By John A. Hoffman and Geo. A. Leighton 


The development of musicianship is the aim of 
this volume, compiled by two successful voice 
teachers and used by their confreres everywhere. 
The la, be, da, ni, etc. syllables are used, and 
helpful suggestions for the most beneficial use of 
the book are given. 


Price, $1.00 

















Successful Operetias... 


By LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
* 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


Comic Opera in Two Acts — Book and Lyrics by Agnes E. Peterson 


Here is a musical play of fine proportions with a good plot, humorous 
and dramatic action and brilliant, melodious and effective musical num- 
bers. There are 28 named characters, 15 of whom do some measure of 
individual vocal work. The chorus of pirates and captured bridesmaids 
allows room for almost any number to participate. Competent ama- 
teurs will like this immensely. 


Vocal Score, $2.00 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


Comic Opera in Three Acts — Book and Lyrics by Agnes E. Peterson 





Just the thing for academies, high schools and colleges who are capable 
of presenting something a litle more ambitious. There is a romantic 
charm and flavor closely associated with the atmosphere of France and 
Spain in the eighteenth century with its fanciful story which brings to 
the stage the picturesque and fantastic exploits of courtly ladies and 
gentlemen, villagers and gypsies. There is ample opportunity for group 
and solo dancing if desired and the production may be effectively done 
on almost any desired scale. 


Vocal Score, $2.00 (Orch. Parts May Be Rented) 


BRIAR ROSE 





JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CHORUS BOOK 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 
Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc. 
and 
Cyrus Daniel, B.M. 


In this 180-page, cloth-bound book there 
are presented four-part songs of immense 
popular appeal, but also of real musical 
merit—copyrighted songs by contemporary 
American composers as well as gems from 
folk lore and the classics. Nevin, Speaks, 
Hawley, Sousa, Dett, Ware, Hahn and 
Bliss are a few of the moderns represented. 
The wise choice of numbers, limited ranges, 
two staff printing and careful editing make 
this an ideal collection for special chorus 
or general assembly singing. 


Price, $1.50 














GEMS OF ANTIQUITY 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Otto Neitzel 


An anthology of vocal masterpieces composed in 
the period between the thirteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Many of these songs originally were 
expressed by a melody and figured bass only, and 
the editor has been peculiarly felicitous in_ the 
skill with which he has transcribed and_ fitted 
them with modern accompaniments, faithfully 
preserving the color of the originals. 


Price, $1.50 





FOLK SONGS OF 
MANY NATIONS 


Collected and Edited by Louis C. Elson 


Here is an album of the characteristic songs of 
various nations collected and edited, with preface 
and many valuable annotations, by a well known 
American authority on matters musical. Where 
feasible the original text is given, but each song 
is presented with a singable English translation. 
Most of the numbers are in a medium range. 


Price, $1.50 





Opera Fantasy In 
Prologue and Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by Agnes E. Peterson 


Where facilities permit, the production may 





These are publications of 


Trove ip the maguiseres sf seofieral ond THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


be enhanced by —— scenery — poner Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
as large as desired. ances may be feature g s 
in the peasant, court and fairy group scenes. 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Vocal Score, $1.50 (Orch. Parts On Rental) 
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Galaxy Music Corp. (Continued): 
S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—God Who Made the Mountains, by Gustav 
Klemm. Very effective with organ. Easy; highly recommended. 
T.T.B.B.—A Cap.—(1) Tulatulla, Finnish folk song, by 
Maasalo-Bartholomew. Very effective; advanced material. (2) 
Pan, by Haapalainen-Bartholomew. Difficult material; for ad- 
vanced groups. Very fine concert appeal. Both numbers from 
the North Series. 
S.S.A.—(1) Polish 
Gaul. No. 1112. 10c. 


Child’s Morning Prayer, arr. by Harvey 

An attractive song for elementary glee 
club or junior church choir. (2) The Thirteenth Psalm, Opus 
27, by J. Brahms, ed. by Channing Lefebvre. No. 1098. 15c. 
A dramatic chorus for women’s voices, requiring a good first 
soprano section. Five minutes in length. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Processional Song in Praise of St. Ephesius 
(Sardinian); English version by Marshall Kernochan, harmoni- 
zation and choral version by .Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. No. 
1096. 15¢c. An interesting a cappella chorus, featuring a florid 
soprano solo line. (2) Hearts at Christmas-Time Were Jolly, 
by Luis H. Sanford. 15c. A quaint text taken from “Songs of 
Praise” with a tuneful, appropriate setting. The melody alter- 
nates between the soprano and tenor voices. Suitable for either 
high school or church choirs. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) At His Cradle, by Channing Lefebvre. 10c. 
A beautiful arrangement of a lovely old carol, the solo voice 
supported by quartet or chorus of men’s voices. (2) As Bends 
the White Birch, text from the Swedish by Staines Franklin. 
Folk melody arranged by Alfred Whitehead. No. 1088. 10c. 
A beautiful chorus, on the order of the dramatic ballad. 

—Clara E. Starr 
H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York: 

Twenty-one numbers have been received from this publisher, 
most of which are Christmas carols or anthems, in settings 
from unison to mixed. Many of the carols are familiar and 
easily arranged. 

S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—(1) Lord We Cry to Thee, by Clarence 
Dickinson. 12c. An excellent setting of a song written by 
Ulrich Zwingli, 1529. Easy, with short solo for medium voice. 
(2) A Hymn of Freedom, by Eric H. Thiman. 15c. Organ ac- 
companiment. An easy, secular patriotic anthem. 

S.A.T.B.—Unaccomp.—The Power of Prayer, by Elinor R. 
Warren. 12c. Some doubling of parts. A short, full anthem 
from the cantata, “The Passing of King Arthur.” 

Mixed Chorus, with bass solo.—Accomp.—They That Go Down 
to the Sea in Ships, by Horatio Parker. 25c. From cantata, 
“A Wanderer’s Psalm.” 25 pages. Dramatic. Solo lies in easy 
range and parts are not difficult. —George Strickling 

Men’s Chorus—The Prodigal Son, set to music by Robert 
Elmore. $1.00. Robert Elmore has set to music the text from 
“God's Trombones” by James Weldon Johnston. Not unusually 
difficult or taxing; should offer considerable interest to both 
singers and listeners. Fine for college male chorus and not at 
all beyond the average Class A boys’ glee club group. Such a 
composition reflects American life, and such a colorful work 
should receive careful attention. —Lorrain E. Watters. 


Hall & McCreary, Chicago 

S.S.A.A.—(1) In Heaven Above, Norwegian folk song, arr. 
by Arthur O. Anderson. 12c. Optional a cappella. Sacred. The 
charm of this selection lies in its simplicity and melodic flow 
of all parts. Several low G’s for alto; other parts remain 
mostly in the staff notation. (2) Oh, Thou, from Whom All 
Blessings Come, by Tschaikowsky, arr. by Arthur Anderson. 
10c. Anthem for treble voices, optional accompaniment. Not 
difficult technically, it expresses a deep devotional sentiment. 
(3) The Desert’s Song of Peace, by W. B. Olds. 15c. (4) Now 
Is the Month of Maying, by Thomas Morley, arr. by Anderson. 
10c. Madrigal for treble voices, a cappella. 

S.S.A.—(1) That Is Jean, by Benjamin Godard, arr. by Noble 
Cain. 12c. Chorus for treble voices, accompanied. Although 
the arrangement is simple, it is exquisitely fitting in its sym- 
pathetic treatment of the pastoral feeling. Very good. (2) A 
Pastoral, by Henry Carey, arr. by William Lester. 15c. Piano 
ad lib. A spring madrigal, formal in style, yet conveying “mirth 
and joy” by its dainty intertwining of simple, recurring melo- 
dic patterns. (3) I’ll Stroll No More, eighteenth century 
bergerette, transcribed by Franz Bornschein. Accompanied, 18c. 

S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—To Music, by Schubert, arr. by Harry R. 
Wilson. 12c. 

S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—Unaccomp.—Little David Play on Yo’ Harp, 
arr. by Harry R. Wilson. 18c. Not always eight part. The 
arrangement has preserved the natural rhythm and style of 
the spiritual. Voice ranges all good. Optional high and low 
notes. Very good. —Harold Tallman 

Received too late for review this month, the following five 
numbers are listed because of their seasonal nature: 

S.A.T.B.—Opt. A Cap.—(1) Willie, Take Your Drum, Bur- 
gundian folk song or carol, arranged by George F. Strickling. 
No. 1071. 12c. (2) The Christ Child, by Lily Strickland. No. 
1545. 15c. The text is a new treatment of the Christmas 
story. Easy. Range—bass, G; soprano, F. (3) Torches, by 
Doris Wright. No. 1559. 12c. A light, folk-type carol, straight- 
forward in harmony. Translation of a Spanish Yule poem. 
Very moderate range. (4) The Praise Carol, by Ralph Marryott. 
No. 1560. 18c. A stately, spirited carol, newly composed. Range 
bass, G; soprano, G. 
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Three Treble Voices—Opt. A Cap.—Christmas Folk Song, b; 


12c. A new carol with two descants 


Robert Sheehan. No. 2503. 
—George Stricklinge 


Top range does not exceed F. 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston 
Also received too late for review was the following materia] 
S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—Transeamus (Come and Hasten to Beth- 
lehem), by Joseph Schnabel. 15c. S.S.A.—O Sing to God, by 
Charles Gounod. With soprano solo. 15c. For Two Voices— 
O Little Town of Bethlehem, by William E. Ashmall. 15c. For 
Two Voices or S.A.T.B. (Tenor, Bass ad libitum)—Jesus Our 
God and King, by Paul Tonner. 15c. S.T.B.—Accomp.—(1) 
Jesu Dulcis Memoria, and (2) Ave Verum, by E. G. Klaphake. 
15ce. Collection (Unison)—(1) Loves Petition, (2) Lord Change 
My Heart and (3) I See by Rays Surrounded, by M. Haller. 15c 
—George Strickling 
Mills Music, Inc., New York 
T.T.B.B.—Modern Airs for Male Voices. 75c. Contains a 
dozen popular songs, such as “Mood Indigo,” “Short’nin’ Bread,” 
“Bells Across the Meadows.” Arrangements short, mostly of 
the verse-chorus type. —George Strickling 


G. Ricordi & Co., New York 

Fourteen new numbers of which five are given below, have 
been issued by this publisher for choral groups, most of them 
for women’s voices. Many of the arrangements have been 
made by Ruggero Vene. 

S.S.A.—Accomp.—(1) Silent Noon, by R. Vaughn Williams. 
15¢c. Division of parts in many places, making for fuller chords. 
A lovely song, medium in difficulty. (2) A Mother’s Dream, 
by Ruggero Vene. 20c. Rather difficult. Frequent changes of 
time signature. For more advanced choruses. 

S.S.A.A.—Unaccomp.—By the Banks of the Tiber, by Pales- 
trina. Also published for T.T.B.B. 15c. A secular madrigal 
by this famous composer of church music. Not long, nor diffi- 
cult. Second alto drops into G’s and two or three F’s. 

S.S.A.A.—Two Piano accomp.—On the River, by William S. 
Bailey. 40c. Should be an extremely interesting song for more 
advanced choruses. 29 pages long. 

S.A.T.B., with or without accomp., also arr. for two voices— 
O God of Little Children, by Ruggero Vene. 15c. A dandy 
number for junior church choirs. Hymn style. Easy. 

—George Strickling 
Robbins Music Corp., New York 

Mixed Chorus—Accomp.—Ballad for Americans, by Earl Rob- 
inson. Short cantata, with baritone solo. Popularized by Paul 
Robeson. Chorus parts not difficult. Can be sung by high 
school groups, using soloist or baritones in unison. 

—George Strickling 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

Of an interesting group of ten numbers for male, female 
and mixed chorus submitted by the publisher, we have room 
to comment only on the following: 

S.S.A.—Accomp.—Have You Watched the Fairies, by Amy 
Worth. 15¢c. An easy number glee clubs will enjoy singing. 
Light and lively. 

T.T.B.B.—Unaccomp.—Hoecake, by Havey Enders. 15c. Good, 
rhythmical number, with “barber shop” chords. Solos are ac- 
companied by voices. Final phrase has Ab’s and Bb for first 
tenor. 

Two Motets—Unaccomp.—(1) Wherefore Hath the Light Been 
Granted, and (2) O Saviour Throw the Heavens Wide, by 
Brahms. 20c each. Accomp.—(3) Here on Earth, from 
“Requiem” by Brahms. 30c. These three numbers are long and 
not too difficult. —George Strickling 


Sprague-Coleman, New York: 

S.S.A.—Mary, by Kenneth Waiton, words by Sara Henderson 
Hay. No. 25. 15c. A plaintive story of the Christ Child, with 
interesting setting. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Why, by P. I. Tschaikowsky, arranged by 
Frank Sherer. No. 29. 15c. A rich vocal arrangement of an 
appealing melody. Interesting text; good for those who have 
first tenors with plenty of high G’s and an A. (2) A Wan- 
derer’s Song, by Louise Knapp Pottle, words by John Masefield. 
No. 24. 16c. A rugged song of the sea. Accompaniment. 
(3) Sailor’s Song, the music is Eduard Grieg’s, piano piece of 
same title. Words and arrangement by Sigmund Spaeth. No. 
19-3. 15¢c. Unaccompanied. Full chord, robust straight sing- 
ing needed. —Frank C. Biddle 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) Here Yet Awhile, by Bach. No. 2994. Well arranged; 
excellent number. (2) Song of Destiny, by Brahms. No. 2986. 
Beautifully arranged for female voices. (3) God, My King, by 


Bach. No. 2993. Well arranged. (4) Far and Wide, by 
Brahms. No. 2985. A gypsy song. Excellent number; well 
arranged. (5) Blessing, Glory and Wisdom, by Bach. No. 2975. 


Well arranged. —Clyde Dengler 


SOLOS 

The Sentry, by Walter Kramer. [Galaxy. 
good program appeal, and fine dramatic possibilities. 
range for low voice. 

ld Be a Butterfly, by Thomas H. Bayly, arr. by Estelle 
Liebling. [Galaxy. 50c.] Very good for lyric voice. Interest- 
ing key changes, rhythmic patterns and text.—Harold Tallman 
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Two New Books That Are Designed to 
Fill a Long Felt Need in the Home, 
Pre-School and Early Grades 


Presented herewith are two new books that are the result of many years experience 
in the musical development of young children. Both books form part of the training in 
the ‘Introduction to Music’’ classes for young children at the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


IVS FUN TO LISTEN 


First Listening Lessons in Music or Adventures in Learning 
How to Listen to Music with Use of “Identification” Measures 


Learning to listen is one of the most valuable experiences in the early musical de- 
velopment of children. Music educators know that passive listening to music alone 
is not as valuable as actual participation of some kind. 


In spite of advances made in progressive education, there has been nothing offered, 
to our knowledge, in the form of very elementary listening lessons in music for very 
young children. 

The material presented in “It’s Fun to Listen” is designed to develop alertness, 


careful and active listening, and quick response. The music has been written for the 
BAMP im '4 short attention span, age level and understanding of young children. The stories are 


Coit» 


all based upon true experiences and situations occurring in the everyday life of 


Full page illustrations by Jean Francksen—-Board Binding $1.50. 


TONE MATCHING TUNES 


For Use in Home, Pre-School and Early Grades with Suggestions to 
Mothers and Teachers for Helping Children in Musical Development 





The purpose of these tone-matching tunes is to teach the child to sing on pitch at 
a very early age. 


The tone-matching measures are so simple and natural that a child is able to enjoy 
singing at once, and has the satisfaction of achieving success quickly from his efforts. 


The words have been carefully selected to represent those most commonly used and 
heard by the child in his environment and daily conversation. 


The book has been written from the point of view of the musician, with a practical 
knowledge of child psychology. 





Full page illustrations by Ditzy Baker—Board Binding $2.00. 


Stories and words by Lottie Ellsworth Coit, Director of Children’s Classes in “Introduction to Music” at the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


Music by Ruth Bampton, Associate Professor of the Theory and Pedagogy of Music at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Recordings of the above books have been made so that a phonograph may be used where a piano is not available. 
Records made by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., for Harold Flammer, Inc. 


Have your local Music Dealer or Book Store show you a copy of these books or order direct from the Publishers. 


Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., N.Y. 
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State, District and Regional News 





Pennsylvania School Music Association 
4 Three important activities which the 
Pennsylvania School Music Association 
will sponsor during the current school 
year are the following: All-State Or- 
chestra, December 5-7, Erie (George 
Yochim, host); All-State Chorus, Feb- 
ruary 13-15, 1941, Carlisle (Madge An- 
derson, hostess); All-State Band, May 
8-10, 1941, Lock Haven (Garth Kleckner, 


host). David Rees, vice-president, will 
arrange a clinic for each of these 
events. The clinics are usually held 


Saturday morning. 

P.S.M.A. has become a state unit of 
the Conference, the affiliation having 
been voted some time ago and confirmed 
by the Executive Committees of the 
P.S.M.A. and the M.E.N.C. during the 
past month. Further announcement re- 
garding Pennsylvania activities will be 
released in the P.S.M.A. News and in 
the columns of future issues of the 
Journal.—J. Dunlop, President. 

(Note: Refer to item regarding 
P.S.M.A. affiliation on the M.E.N.C. Head- 
quarters page.] 


Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 The Iowa Music Educators Association 
will hold its second annual meeting in 
conjunction with the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association convention in Des 
Moines, November 7-9. 

A special feature of the conference 
this year will be the All-State Music 
Educators Symphony Orchestra, mem- 
bers of which will be Iowa music teach- 
ers. F. E. Mortiboy and Dorothy Baumle 
are in charge of the organization and 
administration of this project, and Os- 
car Anderson, supervisor of instrumental 


music in the Chicago Public Schools, 
will direct the group. The orchestra 
will give a concert before a gener2l ses- 


sion of the Iowa State Teachers Associ- 
ation, Saturday morning, November 9, 
at the Shrine Auditorium. 

Running simultaneously with the or- 
chestra rehearsals will be sections for 
those interested in other phases of mu- 


sic education, under the guidance of 
Lester Spring, Paul Ray, J. Forrest 
West, Stanford Hulshizer, Donald Daw- 
son, Annette Wilkins, Ellen Smith, Mar- 
garet Porter, Flora Schuutt, Ruth Rick- 
ards, Edna Bowers, Verda Taylor, 
Corrine Rasmusson, Edna Sutton and 
Lillian Vasey, as well as many others 
working on committees. 


Some time during the three days will 
be given over to preparation for the 
North Central Music Educators Confer- 
ence to be held in Des Moines in March. 
Edith Keller, president of the North 
Central Conference, will consult with 
Iowa groups interested in the Confer- 
ence. 

The Iowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion welcomes the coming of the North 
Central Conference to Iowa and will 
coéperate in every way possible with 
Superintendent Merrill and Lorrain E. 
Watters of the Des Moines schools, as 
well as other interested groups.—De- 
linda Roggensack, President. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Central District 


4 Many new teachers attended the Octo- 
ber 26 dinner meeting of the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference, 


Central District, at the Hotel Cali- 
fornian, Fresno, which launched the 
season's activities. Elwyn Schwartz 


served as toastmaster for the meeting. 
A musical test and vocal solos by Vern 
Delaney were on the program. 

Plans are under way for the first 
clinic meeting of the Central District, 
to be held at Sanger, November 16, at 
the Taft School. Arthur C. Berdahl of 
Fresno State College will be the speaker 
at the morning session. It is hoped to 
have a string expert to discuss methods 
and techniques, and a section meeting 
on music appreciation. Colored sound 
movies of the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan, will be shown at 
the clinic. 


Minnesota Music Educators Association 


4 At a meeting of the officers and board 
of directors in Minneapolis, decision was 
made to hold the annual clinic January 
2-4, 1941, at the University of Minnesota. 
Guest conductors for band, orchestra and 
chorus will work with all-state organiza- 
tions composed of ninety members each 
in all three divisions. The clinic will be 
held in the new Coffman Memorial Union 
building on the University of Minnesota 
campus. Guests—both conductors and 
students—will have the privilege of 
hearing Stravinsky and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday night of 
the clinic. A festival of the clinic or- 
ganizations is scheduled for Saturday 
afternoon.—Elmer H. Sodergren, Secre- 
tary. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4In addition to routine business trans- 
acted at the Board of Control meeting 
held in Columbus, September 29, plans 
for the second annual Ohio music edu- 
cation conference were launched. The 
conference will be held in connection 
with the Ohio Education Association’s 
holiday meeting in Columbus. The dates 
selected for the music conference are 
January 3-4. Clinic sessions are sched- 
uled for morning and afternoon, Friday, 
January 3, and in the evening will be 
held the annual membership dinner. 
Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
held on Saturday, January 4. Clinic 
conductors will be announced later. 

Ellis E. Snyder was appointed chair- 
man of the vocal division and George 
Hardesty chairman of the instrumental 
section, with Evelyn L. Ross as program 
chairman in charge of arrangements. 
Each district president will be asked to 
submit to the general chairman a list 
of twelve to twenty singers and an equal 
number of orchestra players, from which 
the chorus and orchestra will be 
recruited. It is hoped that each county 
will be represented by at least one sin: er 
or player. 

By unanimous vote, the Board of Rep- 
resentatives expressed on behalf of the 
O.M.E.A., deep appreciation to Arthur 
Williams for his long, unselfish and ef- 
ficient service as executive secretary of 
O.M.E.A. Mr. Williams was made an 
honorary member of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The following committee chairmen 
were appointed: Competitions—George 
E. Waln, Oberlin; Clinics—Evelyn Ross, 
Columbus; Junior-Senior High School 
Course of Study—Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland. C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary of the M.E.N.C., was a special 
guest at the meeting. 

The meeting adjourned to convene 
again in Columbus on October 27.— 
Gerald M. Frank, Executive Secretary. 


Connecticut Music Educators Association 


4Quinto Maganini, eminent New York 
composer and conductor, addressed the 
Association at its annual luncheon and 
business meeting October 25 in Bridge- 
port, at the Stratfield Hotel. The meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with that 
of the state teachers. Catherine Russell 
was in charge of the luncheon arrange- 
ments.—Leon R. Corliss, President. 











OFFICERS OF THE OHIO MUSIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ° 

Left to right: Ralph_E. Rush, President; Eugene J. Weigel, First Vice-President and Membership Chairman; G. Austin Kuhns, Second Vice- 

President (Publicity Chairman and Assistant Editor of the Triad); A Do Treasurer; Gerald M. Frank, Executive Secretary and Editor of 
| the l[riad. 
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NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL MUSIC ASSOCIATION CLINIC 


ized for the annual clinic to be held _in Rochester, November 28-30. 


on this page. 


will not be enrolled this year. At the top, the All-State High School Orchestra of 120. 
The All-State High School Choir of 267 singers, Helen 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The All-State Bands, Orchestra and Chorus selected from member high schools of the New York State School Music Association will again be organ- 


Three of the four units organized for the last clinic are shown in the pictures 
Many new students will of course be included in the 1940 organizations, to replace those who have graduated or who for other reasuns 
Conductors were Paul White and Howard Hanson. Center: 
Hosmer, conductor. The lower picture shows one of the two bands—the ‘‘Red,’’—composed 


of 140 students from Class A and B schools. Ralph Rush and Howard Hanson were conductors. The “Blue” band enrolled 120 students, representing 


Class C schools of the state. 


Region Three Vocal Division 


4The following are the required pieces 
for mixed chorus announced for use in 
the 1941 national finals for this region, 
to be held in Flint, Michigan, May 14- 
17, 1941. (The first two numbers are 
accompanied, the last three unaccom- 
panied.) 

Onward, Ye Peoples!—Sibelius [938, 
Galaxy] 

With a Voice of Singing 
Schirmer] 

My Lovely Celia—Monro-Luvaas [917, 
Birchard] 


Shaw [8103, 





Cherubim Song — Muzicheski - Tkach 
[6500, Kjos] 
Emitte Spiritum Tuum — Schuetky 


[150, Birchard; 295, Wood; 3368, J. 
Fischer; 774, Gray] 

The foregoing five pieces are to be 
Prepared in accordance with the in- 
Structions given on page 19 of the Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Festi- 
vals Manual for 1941. At the time of 
the competition-festival, the adjudica- 
tors will select two pieces—one accom- 
Panied and one unaccompanied—for the 
required test pieces. The five numbers 


October-November, Nineteen Forty 


will be used for the program by the 
festival chorus which will be comprised 
of all mixed choruses participating. 

Participants in competitive events for 
boys and girls glee ciubs, small en- 
sembles and soloists, must prepare two 
selections from the list in the 1941 
Competition-Festivals Manual, which 
may be secured by addressing the Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Festi- 
vals, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago—-C. Scripps Beebee. 


Nebraska Music Educators Association 


4 Consideration of N.M.E.A. affiliation as 
a state unit of the National Conference 
will be a prominent item on the agenda 
of the Association’s business meeting to 
be held in North Platte November 29 at 
the time of the annual clinic. (The date 
and place of the business meeting were 
given incorrectly in the last Journal.) 

Well-known conductors have been se- 
cured for the band, orchestra and choral 
clinic to take place November 28-30, 
among them Gerald Prescott (band), 
Leo Kucinski (orchestra) and Walter 
Aschenbrenner (vocal).—Arthur G. Har- 
rell, President. 


Ralph Rush also conducted this organization. 


Kansas Music Educators Association 
4As this Journal is being circulated, 
the Kansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion is holding its two-day session 
(November 1-2) in Topeka in conjunc- 
tion with the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, of which the K.M.E.A. is 
a department. The program includes 
clinics, addresses, demonstrations, pres- 
entation of the K.M.E.A. chorus, elec- 
tion of officers and a get-together dinner. 
Among guest speakers and conductors 
are Samuel T. Burns, Walter Aschen- 
brenner, H. E. Nutt and C. V. Buttelman. 

K.M.E.A. will participate in the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Division of the 
Music Educators National Conference to 
be held in Wichita, April 16-19, 1941. 
Completion of plans for the participa- 
tion is an important item on the agenda 
of the annual business meeting at To- 
peka. Affiliation with the M.E.N.C. as a 
state unit in the national organization 
is also under consideration at this time. 

Officers of the Association who have 
completed the two-year term which ends 
at the time of this meeting are: Presi- 
dent—Grace V. Wilson; Vice-President 
-William Altimari; Secretary—N. V. 
Napier; Treasurer—Benjamin Maynard. 
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FILLMORE 


>» ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF 


> LATE RELEASES y 
BAND MUSIC 


FETE ESPAGNOLE by Bainbridge Crist 
SYMPHONY FOR BAND 
A new symphony for the fully instrumen- 
tated better High School Bands. 

Full Band, including Condensed Score, 4.50 
Sym. Band, including Condensed Score, 6.00 
Extra Band Parts, each ,30c 
THE TROUBADOURS by August H. 
Schaefer 
Solo, Duet or Trio for Cornets, Baritones 
or Trombones (Bass or Treble). Alto Saxo- 
phones with optional 3rd Bh Tenor Saxo- 
phone. All of these combinations are in- 

terchangeable. 
Full Band, including any trio 
arrangement, 2 


ELEPHANT’S DANCE by Dr. C. S. 


utnam 
Solo for Bass (Eb-BBb) with band. 
Full Band, 1.50 
Extra Band Parts, each 15¢ 
CONCERTINO RIDICOLO by Leo Vitello 
A concert novelty for Bb Clarinet and Band. 
Full Band, 1.50 
MERRY MAIDEN OVERTURE by James 
M. Fulton 
One that’s going places. Similar in con- 
serention to Azalea Overture for Class 
ands. 





Full Band, 3.50 
Sym. Band, 5.00 
Extra Band Parts, each 30c 
THE LOST CHORD by Sullivan; Bene- 
dictus by Gounod; Thou Prince of Life, 
O Christ Our Lord by Bach. Arrange- 
ment by August H. Schaefer. 

The three are contained on one march 
size sheet. Great for warm-up numbers. 
Ful! Band, 75c¢ 
FLAGSHIPS OF THE AIR, March by 
Lieut. Chas. Benter, U. S. Navy Band. 
A new medium difficult alla-breve march, 
Full Band, 75¢ 


SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 
SOLO—OCTOBER, “Concertante” by 
August H. Schaefer 

New for the advanced player. 
For Cornet, Baritone, Trombone (Bass 
and Treble) with Piano. 

Price, Solo and Piano, 1.00 
SOLO — SILVER PLUME by August H. 
haefer 

New for the advanced player. 
For Cornet, Baritone, Trombone (Bass 
and Treble) with Piano. 
Price, Solo and Piano, 1.00 


SOLO—DUET or TRIO—THE TROUBA- 
DOURS by August H. Schaefer 
For Cornets, Baritones, Trombones (Bass 
and Treble). Eb Alto Saxophones with op- 
tional 3rd Bh Tenor Saxophone. All of 
these combinations are interchangeable. 
Any Solo and Piano, 1.00 
Any Duet and Piano, 1.25 
Any Trio and Piano, 1.50 
SOLO — PAN’S SERENADE TO SPRING 
by George J. Trinkaus 
Solo for Flute with Piano, 60c 
SOLO—LENTO AND ZAPATEADO by 
Harold M. Johnson 
Solo for String Bass with Piano, 60c 
SOLO—SPITFIRE POLKA by John J. 
Heney 
Xylophone Solo with Piano accompaniment. 
A great solo for the speedy xylophonist 
that wants to mallet his way to town, 
Xylophone and Piano, 60c 
TRIOS—TRINKAUS TRIOS for Wood- 
winds and Strings 
Compiled and arranged by George J. 
Trinkaus. 
A collection of transcribed and original 


trio compositions for woodwind and string 
instruments and score. 
lst Part—For Flute, Oboe, or Violin. 


2nd Part—For Bb Clarinet or Violin. 
3rd Part—For Bassoon or Cello. 
Price, any part, 50c 
Score, 1.25 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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West Virginia State Bandmasters 
Association 


4 November 8 the Association will con- 
vene in Huntington at the time of the 
state education association convention, 
following the meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association. 

At the annual meeting of the West 
Virginia State Bandmasters Association 
in Charleston, September 29, the pre- 
vious Executive Board was reélected 
for another term. The officers who will 
again serve are: President—Karl V. 
Brown, Spencer; First Vice-President— 
Robert G. Williams; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—A. E. Raspillaire, South Charles- 
ton; Secretary—Harold B. Leighty, St. 
Albans; Treasurer—W. W. Clark, Blue- 
field.—J. Henry Francis. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 

4 November 8-11 are the dates for the 
annual fall meeting of the Department 
of Music, New Jersey Education As- 
sociation, at Atlantic City. Concerts by 
the Ail-State Orchestra (C. Paul Her- 
furth, conductor) and All-State Chorus 
(Carol Pitts, conductor) are scheduled 
for presentation Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 10, before the assembled mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation. A portion of the same con- 
cert will be broadcast Sunday morning 
in the Music and American Youth period 
(NBC red network, 11:30 A.M., E.S.T.) 

The annual luncheon will be held at 
the Traymore Hotel, November 9. Mabel 
E. Bray is chairman of the luncheon 
committee, which has planned a stimu- 
lating program. The annual business 
meeting, including election of officers, 
will follow the luncheon. 

Members of the Department of Music 
are working on plans for the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference to be held 


in Atlantic City, May 2-7. Miss Bray is, 


chairman of the New Jersey Conference 
Committee. New Jersey will make sev- 
eral contributions to the meetings. The 
Chorus and All-State Orchestra will 
give a concert, with Mrs. Pitts and Os- 
bourne McConathy, conducting. Plans 
are also being made for a rural and ele- 
mentary program Saturday, May 3. A 
reception by the Department of Music 
for guests from outside the state is 
scheduled for Sunday evening, May 4. 

With the purpose of increasing inter- 
est in rhythmic activities in New Jer- 
sey schools, two departments of the New 
Jersey Education Association—the As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and the Department of Music— 
are coéperating in a Joint Committee 
of Rhythms, of which Mr. McConathy 
has been elected co-chairman for the 
Department of Music.—Corinne R. Wood- 
ruff, Corresponding Secretary. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Southern District 


4In addition to the program outlined in 
the September Journal for the annual 
fall meeting of the California-Western 
Music Educators Conference, Southern 
District, to be held November 30 at 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
other interesting features are planned. 

On the choral section program, a 
demonstration of choral techniques will 
be presented by Pauline Dainey and the 
Horace Mann Junior High School Choral 


Club; and John M. Holmes, chairman ~ 


of Public Relations for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and director 
of Cultural Relations for Warner 
Brothers Studio, will discuss “Making 
a Voice a Commercial Success.” 
(Charles C. Hirt is chairman of the 
Choral Section.) 

On the elementary program (Gertrude 
Fisher, chairman), Lillian Mohr Fox 
will discuss “A Workshop Session in 
Integrative Music Experiences for Ele- 
mentary Children.” 

The music appreciation section pro- 
gram (Josephine Murray, chairman) 
will include a lecture and demonstration 
by Ernst Toch, noted contemporary 


composer now writing music for the 
cinema. 

On the instrumental section program, 
(under the auspices of the California 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
Southern Section), will be presented a 
demonstration of beginning  instru- 
mental instruction on the junior high 
school level by students of the McKin- 
ley Junior High School, Pasadena, and 
a program of music by Eliot and 
McKinley Junior High School music 
groups. 

Meetings on piano and junior college 
and university music are also scheduled. 

At the general sessions, a musical 
program will be provided by the Pasa- 
dena Junior College preceding the ad- 
dress on “Music and Mental Hygiene” 
by H. E. Chamberlain.— Leslie P. 
Clausen. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


4 November 28-29-30 will be memorable 
days in New York State, for on these 
days more than 1,500 music directors 
and students will attend the eighth an- 
nual state clinic of the N.Y.S.S.M.A. 
(now a unit of the M.E.N.C.) at the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester. 
Included in the program will be a con- 
cert by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, directed by Jose Iturbi, and 
concerts by the Eastman School Band, 
Orchestra and Choir under the batons 
of Frederick Fennell, Paul White and 
Hermann Genhart, respectively. 

About 750 students selected from over 
250 schools will be enrolled in two All- 
State Bands directed by A. R. McAllis- 
ter and Walter Beeler; an All-State 
Orchestra, directed by Karl Van Hoesen; 
a Mixed Choir, directed by Marlowe 
Smith; and a Girls’ Choir, directed by 
Helen Hosmer. These students were 
selected from approximately one thou- 
sand applications received by the com- 
mittees. 

Included in the business meeting will 
be a discussion of a new plan for clas- 
sification by E. L. Freeman; a demon- 
stration of pre-band instruments by 
Neil Kjos; a symposium on the topic, 
“Why Are We Teaching Music?” by 
Laura Bryant, Ebba Goranson, A. R. 
McAllister and Howard Hinga; and dis- 
cussion dealing with the revision of 
the Constitution, and the proposed music 
camp which the Association may spon- 
sor. 

The annual banquet will be held Fri- 
day evening, November 29. Several guest 
speakers will appear on the program, 
including Russell Carter of the New 
York State Education Department and 
Glenn Gildersleeve, representing the 
Eastern Conference, of which he is 
president. 

Anyone desiring a complete program 
should address the N.Y.S.S.M.A. secre- 
tary, Frederic Fay Swift, at 100 S. 
Fourth Avenue, Ilion.—F. F. Swift. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh 


4“The Contribution of the Amateur to 
the Moscow Art Theater” was the theme 
of the first meeting of the In-and-About 
Pittsburgh Music Educators Club at its 
meeting at Webster Hall, Ootober 12. 
Guest speaker Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
assistant conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, gave first-hand 
comments through his personal contact 
with the Moscow theatrical group. Dr. 
Frank Simon also addressed the meet- 
ing. The Club’s first session was held 
concurrently with the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School Educators’ Association. 
Thus, many music teachers not already 
members of the In-and-About Club at- 
tended the opening luncheon. Members 
were seated according to their counties, 
with the result that friendly rivalry for 
the best county attendance induced 
many new teachers to come to this first 
luncheon meeting. 

This year the entire program for the 
coming year was submitted to the club 
members for approval.—Harold F. 
Hetrick, Vice-President. 
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Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Association 


4 The Eastern Washington Music Edu- 
eators Association opened its 1940-41 
year with a luncheon meeting October 5 
at the Women’s Athletic Club, Spokane, 
at which over ninety were present. Vice- 
President Amanda Just of Pullman pre- 
sided. Robert Choate, assistant to the 
general chairman for the Northwest 
Music Educators Conference meeting to 
be held in Spokane, March 29-April 2, 
discussed plans being made for the con- 
vention and introduced representatives 
from nine codperating schools and or- 
ganizations. 

A resolution was presented to Andrew 
Loney, president of the Northwest Con- 
ference, requesting a place on the con- 
vention program to discuss the forma- 
tion of a state conference group to be 
affiliated with the National Conference. 
Mr. Loney expressed his desire to con- 
cur in this request, and was enthusias- 
tic over the promising outlook for the 
whole convention. 

Principal speaker at the luncheon was 
Vanett Lawler, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the M.E.N.C., present in Spo- 
kane to meet with the Executive Board 
of the Northwest Conference, the mem- 
bers of which were guests at the lunch- 
eon. Miss Lawler outlined and discussed 
three requirements for a_ successful 
conference: a good program, a large at- 
tendance, and smooth running machin- 
ery to produce it.—Ellen Carstairs. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 Affiliation with the National Confer- 
ence was one of the main topics for 
discussion at the two-day meeting of 
the Department of Music, October 24- 
25, during the Delaware State Education 
Association convention in Wilmington. 
Vanett Lawler of the headquarters of- 
fice was present to participate in the 
discussion. : 

Group singing and music of a patri- 
otic nature opened the general sessions 
of the Music Department on Thursday, 
October 24, followed by a memorial serv- 
ice conducted by Lester S. Bucher, nec- 
rology chairman. After the music 
luncheon, Charles Seeger, supervisor of 
the Library of Congress Music Project, 
addressed the afternoon session on “Mu- 
sic and the World Crisis.” A business 
meeting and election of officers preceded 
the address. (Names of new officers will 
appear in a forthcoming Journal.) 

Friday morning was given over to the 
rehearsal of the Delaware All-State High 
School Band, under the direction of 
George S. Howard of Pennsylvania State 
College, the conductor. In the afternoon 
the band gave a concert before the as- 
sembled convention, presenting a pro- 
gram of American music. 


Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4Fifty members were present at the 
September 30 meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Music Festival Association at the 
University Club in Boston, to discuss 
plans for the new season. The newly- 
elected officers were presented to the 
group. These are: President—-Enos 
Held, Concord; Vice-President—Stanley 
Norwood, Worcester; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Helen Ladd, Fall River. 

Decision was made to hold the annual 
clinic, initiated last year, in Boston, 
probably before Christmas. There will 
again be an All-State Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus. 

Two festivals are planned by the As- 
sociation—one in eastern Massachusetts 
(probably Plymouth) and the other in the 
western part of the state. A committee 
has also been appointed to study the 
possibility of dividing the state into 
Smaller sections, thus creating more fes- 
tivals and allowing a larger number of 
students to participate-—-Warren S. Free- 
man. 
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Christmas Operettas 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL—By Charles Dickens. Adapted as a 
Musical Play in Three Acts. Unison and Two-Part. Book and 
Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark and music by Bryceson Tre- 
harne. Time of performance about two hours. The intricate 
plot of Dickens’ famous tale has been adapted with simple 
continuity by a masterhand of amateur stagecraft and the 
|| music lends color, gaiety and charm never believed to be 


Price, $1.00; Stage Guide, $1.00 





| THE LEGEND OF THE SNOWMAN—Operetta in Three Acts. 
oe Unison. Book, Lyrics and Music by Adele Bohling Lee. Dances 
| by Dorothy Ervin. Edited by Palmer Clark. Time of perform- 
ance about 90 minutes. Story deals with an old legend about 
good deeds at Christmas-tide. Three stage sets. Large cast of 


Price, 75c 





| characters.............. 
| 


England......... 


THE MAGI’'S GIFT—Unison or in Parts. A Christmas operetta 
7 in two parts. Book by Clare M. Grubb. Music and lyrics 

selected from ‘Fifty Christmas Carols’ by Eduardo Marzo, 

with original incidental music by Bryceson Treharne. Dances 

by Mrs. Victoria Miller. Time of performance about one hour. 

Story concerns Elsbeth who is the victim of a cruel uncle’s 
wicked plot. Two scenes: An Inn and a Cathedral in Medieval 


Price, $1.00 








THE MISER’S DREAM—Operetta for children in two acts. Li- 

oe bretto by Jean M. Thompson. Music by Carl F. Price. Treble 
Voices. Time of performance about one hour. Miser Money- 
Bags is the central character in this story and he finally is 
influenced by the spirit of Christmas to make others happy 
and thereby gain happiness for himself 


SANTA CLAUS IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND—A musical play for 

-s children in one act, eight scenes. Book, lyrics and music by 
Mary M. Halliday. Unison. Time of performance about thirty 
} minutes. Santa Claus visits Mother Goose Land in the year 
|| 899 A.D. All our friends are present: Mother Hubbard, Jack 
| and Jill, Mary Contrary, the Crooked Man, etc............. Price, 75c 


| THE TOYMAKER—An operetta which may be used at Christmas 

* or throughout the year. Unison (2 or 3 parts, optional). Book 
by Monica Savory. Music by Bryceson Treharne. Time of 
performance about one hour and a half. A poor toymaker 
who ultimately weds the Emperor’s daughter is the theme of 
The toys consisting of the Best Doll, 
Rag Doll, Wooden Soldier, add their bit to the general excite- 


this sparkling playlet. 


Price, 60c 





Price, $1.00; Stage Guide, $1.00 





124 E. FOURTH STREET 











The Willis Music Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 


Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 
*Full Band $2.0 
*Symphonic Band 5.00 
Condensed Score in C....__.___. 0 
All other parts, each... .20 


*Including Condensed Score in C 
and Interpretative Analysis. 


Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 








BOSTON 
MASS. 








NEW DRUM ENSEMBLES 
JUST OFF PRESS! 


Jessie, Johnny, and Mary 
John J. Heney .60 
Trio for Snare Drums 








Bolero. John J. Heney .60 
Trio for Snare Drums 

Conquerors, The... Fobert Blount .60 
Trio for Snare Drums 

Suite for Drums._.t.S. A. Smith, Jr. .60 


Trio for Snare Drums 


FILLMORE just 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DRUMS For Band 


And Orchestra.... 


The Latest 
in Pedal 
Tympani 
The irtistie excel- 
lence of the WFL 
CONCERT GRAND 
Tympani is due to 
many factors—halance 
and tone control su- 
persensitive Pedal 
moves freely and 
uniformly througheut 
entire register without slightest change of foot pres- 
ure ilently compensates every change in head ten- 
sion No springs, ratchets, or locking mechanism of any 
kind! Rugged strength! Streamlined, modern beauty! 
The Worlkl’s Finest Tympani,”” say the world’s lead- 
ing tympanists Send for Free Tympani Instruction 


description. 


and complete 


Helps 





Flag Swinging 


henefits of this new 


Enjoy the 
peetacular art Two models; 
with flag 
only 


steel mod- 


wooden shaft, complete 
and FREE 
$4.50 \lso de luxe 
solo use, high 
throws and the stuff, not 
obtainable on any other flag mod- 
In five 
strong deliv- 
erles. Special literature on flag 


instruction at 


els for exhibition, 
fancy 
els, at $7.00 complete. 


colors Immediate 





swinging sent free. 


9. 


New Baton Sensation 


eye appeal, 

ary process, 

cated over a 

flash and sparkle! 

precision built, perfect 

twirling Available in six 

World's Fair colors Practically un- 
wh dentable; strongest shaft ever mack 

The price, only............+- $5.00 


Here is a new development in twirl- 
ing batons. The WFL Brilliant Baton, 
professionally-styled, priced 
easy reach of everyone; colorful, en- 
during, beautiful, plenty of class and 
Under a new revolution- 

glittering pearl is fabri- 

steel shaft to give you 

These batons are 

balance, easy 


modern 


MY LIFE at tHe DRUMS 


By Wm. F. Ludwig 


Send for this free hook. The drum- 

min career of the most famous Ss 

drummer in the world. From his 

first drum, this interesting and 

thrilling account earries you through “) Lire 

a colorful life of 53 years of drum- if 4 

ming, up to the present Every ysl 

drummer should read this inspiring 

book Send for your copy today. 
Send for Complete Drum, 
Buton, Bell-Lyra end Flag 

Swinging Catalogs 

Complete catalogs and des- 
cription of i WEE drums, 
batons, flags, bell-lyras and 
drummers’ equipment sent 
FREE upon request Write 
tolay for additional informa- 
tion about these helps for 





your drum section, 


WEL D R U M co . Wm a 


1728 N. Damen Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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W. F. L. Bell-Lyras | 


By the original Wm. F. 
Ludwig who was first to de- 
velop and intreduce the mod- 
ern bell-lyra Wide range of 
models; A to A chromatie 2 
octaves for general marching 
use and as concert bells, at | 
$75.00 to popular priced mod- 
els Guaranteed tuning to | 
vu. 8 standards, precision 
built, non-tarnishing, undent- 
able frames. Send for fill par- 
ticulars and prices. Or see 
your dealer. 


*. 
Zr 





Louisiana Music Education Association 


4 The Louisiana Music Education Asso- 
ciation, one of the pioneer state school 
music organizations and the second one 
to have full active affiliation as a unit 
of the National Conference, will convene 
in annual session November 17-20 in 
Monroe, during the Louisiana Teachers 
Association convention. Meetings will 
take place in the Ouachita Parish High 
School, with the exception of the annual 
luncheon to be held at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia, November 19. Mrs. A. W. Moffett 
of the Ouachita Parish High School is 
chairman of arrangements for the lunch- 
eon. 

Approximately one hundred students 
from twenty-four Louisiana schools par- 
ticipated in the L.M.E.A. clinic held Au- 
gust 6-10. The 1940 All-State High 
School Band and Orchestra were under 
the direction of Edward Meltzer. 

Walter Purdy, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the L.M.E.A. and official 
Journal correspondent and _ publicity 
chairman, has been appointed assistant 
state supervisor of music, succeeding 
Paul Thornton. Other L.M.E.A, officers 
include W. Hines Sims (president), 
Howard C. Voorhies (first vice-presi- 
dent), Harold Ramsey (second vice- 
president) and J. S. Fisher (secretary- 
treasurer). 


Ohio Valley Music Educators Association 


4 November 13 the Ohio Valley Music 
Educators Association will have a din- 
ner meeting at the Scottish Rite Grill, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. C. Stanton 
Belfour, head of the Pennsylvania Mu- 
sic and Forensic League, will lead the 
discussion on contests and festivals. 
Following the meeting, members will 
attend a presentation of “The Bohemian 
Girl” by a cast of eighty boys and girls 
from the All-Valley High School Chorus. 

Plans are in progress for the Fifth 
Annual Music Clinic, scheduled for De- 
cember. 

M. Claude Rosenberry, state super- 
visor of music in Pennsylvania, was 
chief speaker at the annual Adminis- 
trators’ Night sponsored by the Associ- 
ation October 9 at the Windsor Hotel, 
Wheeling. Mr. Rosenberry discussed the 
problems and needs of the high school 
music department. 


Southwest Idaho Music Educators 


Association 
4 Brass, wood-wind and string clinics 
conducted by Earl Tunnison, Bernard 
Albertson and Karl Wilson, respec- 


tively, were featured at the October 25 
meeting of the Association, held in con- 
junction with the Southwest Idaho Dis- 
trict Teachers convention. Subjects of 
addresses presented at the meeting in- 
cluded “How to Teach Singing in Pri- 
mary Grades” and “How Creative Music 
May Be Applied to Our Present Needs,”’ 
by Phyllis Smith. A folk-dancing dem- 
onstration for intermediate grades was 
also on the program.— Louise Bales, 
President. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 

4 Members of the Michigan School Band 

and Orchestra Association held their 

first fall meeting, September 14, at the 

Rowe Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


The first part of the meeting was pre- - 


sided over by President King Stacy, 
who paid tribute to a recently deceased 
member, Stacy Holmes of Hamtramck. 
The remainder of the meeting was un- 
der the direction of the new president, 
Paul Rainier, of Adrian. Other new of- 
ficers elected at the meeting are the 
following: Vice-President — Forrest A. 
Rinehart, Saginaw; Secretary—Karl W. 
Schlabach, Benton Harbor; Treasurer— 
Kenneth Bovee, Oxford. 

Plans were begun at the meeting for 
the organization of the 1940-41 festival 
which will be held this year at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing.—Karl 
W. Schlabach. 





Oregon Music Educators Conference 
4Principal business at the first fal] 
meeting of the Oregon Music Educators 
Conference, October 25-26, Willamette 
University, Salem, was the setting up 
of a constitution and bylaws and voting 
thereon. The state conference hopes 
that by perfecting a formal organiza- 
tion it can become affiliated with the 
National Conference. 

On the Conference program were a 
concert and reception to members Fri- 
day evening, October 25, under the di- 
rection of Dean Melvin Geist of the 
Willamette University faculty. On Sat- 
urday, the Conference business meeting 
was followed by a demonstration of 
eurythmics, after which members at- 
tended a luncheon at the Marion Hotel, 
arrangements for which had been made 
by Lena B. Tartar. Following the lunch- 
eon, various section meetings on ele- 
mentary, vocal and instrumental music 
were scheduled, under the direction of 
Lillie Darby, Waldemar Hollinsted and 
Vernon Wiscarson. The day’s events 
were concluded with a dinner for gen- 
eral committees of the state organiza- 
tion. 

December 27-28 will be the dates for 
the winter meeting of the O.M.E.C. at 
Lincoln High School, Portland.—Clifford 
A. Elliott, President. 


Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers 
Club 

4October 22 marked the opening meet- 
ing of the Chicago Public Schools Music 
Teachers Club at the Stevens Building 
Restaurant, Chicago. Dr. Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was chief speaker. 

Well-known speakers and_ singers 
have been invited to participate in the 
programs of the three following meet- 
ings, to take place December 3, January 
4 and April 1 (Principals’ Night). The 
January meeting will be held at Lane 
Technical High School in conjunction 
with the Region Threé Clinic. 

A membership drive is under way, 
with Howard Stube as general chair- 
man. The music supervisors for the 
elementary districts will act as mem- 
bership chairmen for the elementary 
music teachers, and high school dis- 
tricts will be in charge of Willard 
Groom (Steinmetz High School); Hazel 
Lloyd (Austin High School); Howard 
Stube (Tilden); Veronica Whelan (Hyde 
Park). Erhardt Bergstrasser (Wright) 
will be in charge of membership for 
teachers in junior colleges. 

Due to a recent change in the bylaws, 
all public school music teachers of Chi- 
cago are now eligible for membership 
in the club.—Marie C. Ehrenwerth, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


California-Western Music Educators 

Conference, Bay District 
4A meeting of the Bay District is 
planned for late October. New Bay Dis- 
trict officers are: President — Madison 
Devlin, San Francisco; Vice-President 
—Charles Hayward, Los Gatos. The Ex- 
ecutive Board consists of the following: 
(San Francisco) Karl Ernst, Gertrude 
Norgard, Lorraine Walsh; (Oakland) 
Helen Beesley, Sylvia Garrison and Grace 
Gantt; (At-Large) Dorothy Ketman, Jo- 
sef Walter, Kenneth Dodson, Barbara 
McKenzie and Elmer Young.—William 
E. Knuth. 


Indiana Choral FPestival Association 
4 The Association sponsored a chorus of 
six hundred which was presented as a 
feature of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association convention in Indianapolis 
the evening of October 25. In the after- 
noon the festival group gave a broad- 
east over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Olaf C. Christianson was con- 
ductor. 

Association officers include: President 
—Harold Rothert, Madison; Vice-Presi- 
dent—F. W. Jaehne, Cambridge City: 
Secretary—Altha Clerkin, Greensburg; 
Treasurer —Inez Nixon, Frankfort. — 
Altha Clerkin. 
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California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association, Central District 


4Plans are under way for the spring 
festival sponsored by the Central Dis- 
rict, which will take place in April at 
Selma, date to be announced. The Selma 
‘hamber of Commerce and the Board 
Education have extended a formal 
nvitation to the District to hold the 
event there. Last year’s festival, which 
was a pronounced success under the 
leadership of Chester Hayden and El- 
vyyn Schwartz, was held at Corcoran, 
vith over 1,800 students participating. 
Because of the more central location of 
Selma, an even larger enrollment is an- 
ticipated for the 1941 festival. 

New officers of the California School 
Band, Orchestra and Chorus Associa- 
tion, Central District, are: President— 
Arthur C. Nord, Selma; Vice-President 
—Loren Douglas, Madera; Secretary- 
freasurer—Carl Minor, Corcoran; Trus- 
tees—Geneva Kirkpatrick, Selma; Karl 
Major, Kern; Thomas Allen, Fresno; 
Norman Zech, Reedley. 





Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4The Arizona School Music Educators 
Association is sponsoring an All-State 
High School Orchestra, which will per- 
form in Tucson the evening of Novem- 
ber 8 in connection with the Arizona 
Education Association convention. 
George Wilson of the University of Ari- 
zona will be guest conductor. This is 
the second year the All-State Orchestra 
has been sponsored. 

The eastern division of the Arizona 
School Music Educators Association be- 
lieves in making the talents of its 
members available to all. A“Drum Ma- 
jor, Twirling and Flag-Swinging Clinic” 
took place October 12 in the Gila Junior 
College stadium at Thatcher. J. W. 
Santee and Arthur Gardner demonstrated 
flag-swinging and D’Elight Maynard in- 
structed in twirling. Batteries of stu- 
dents were used in the demonstrations. 
—Evan A. Madsen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Catholic Music Educators Association 
of the Chicago Area 


4The Association plans this year to 
sponsor contests and festivals for stu- 
dents of its forty-one Catholic member 
high schools in the Chicago area. Dates 
selected for the events are as follows: 
February 15—Choral Festival; March 23 
—Spring Music Festival; May 10—Solo 
Competition-Festival; May 17—Band and 
Orchestra Competition-Festival. 

At a meeting September 14, new offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing two- 
year period. These include: President 
—Rev. Roderick Hurley, Mt. Carmel 
High School, Chicago; Secretary—Sis- 
ter Rose de Lima, St. Michael Central 
High School, Chicago; Treasurer—Rev. 
J. Simones, Fenwick High School, Oak 
Park; Chairmen—(Vocal) Sister Estelle, 
St. Scholastica Academy, Chicago; 
(Band) Brother Robert, St. Mel’s High 
School, Chicago; (Orchestra) Sister 
Seraphim, Aquinas High School, Chi- 
cago.—Sister Mary Matilde, Publicity 
Chairman. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4Glenn H. Woods, president of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference, was guest speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the In-and-About Salt Lake 
City Music Educators Club, October 11, 
in Salt Lake City, at the time of the 
Utah Education Association convention. 
A splendid music program and an- 
nouncement of plans for future meet- 
ings concluded the program. 

The active club membership this year 
is about one hundred. Although the 
Club was started four ygpars ago as a 
progressive music group, under the 
leadership of Lorin F. Wheelwright, 
this year it will function for the first 
time under an approved constitution 
and bylaws, with a planned year’s pro- 
fram of meetings and social events.— 
Basil Hansen, Secretary. 
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;— UNCLE SAM IN REVIEW—~ 


One of Schmitt's new Band Pageant 
Series by Pronk, Wenger, and Prescott 


Favorite music in snappy arrangement, unique field formations, and 
colorful pageantry make this presentation ideal for your band’s 
appearance at either indoor or outdoor events. Complete with score, 
individual parts, detailed directions, diagrams and varied suggestions 
for staging, the band director can immediately give his whole time 


to rehearsals. 


Published in two sets: 


48 part instrumentation, for bands of 35 to 60...... eS 
72 part instrumentation for bands of more than 60............--$8.00 
Extra parts and extra field charts.........20eeeeeeeeeeeee+++200 each 


Send for approval copies today. 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Present your band at its best 
in this thrilling and novel enter- 
tainment for gridiron or stage. 











Program Your Beginners 
with the First Semester Band Book 


by Forrest L. Buchtel 


An ingeniously planned book for young musicians with as little as six weeks 
instruction. Every page contains a line each of preparatory drill, rhythmic 
drill, chord sequences and a complete program number. Full band harmoni- 
zation starts with the first page, and the music is so easy that the very young- 
est player can master his part without difficulty. Full Band Instrumentation. 


EACH PART 30c 


PIANO ACC. 50c 


COND. $1.25 





uber ) Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 


. 14 West Lake Street 


Chicago 





Start Your Beginners 


with the Smith- Yoder-Bachman 
£nsomble Band Method 


A thorough foundation in tone production, phrasing, articulation, rhythm, fin- 


gering and all techniques of instrumental playing. 


Unisonal, two-, three-, 


four-part and full band arrangements are used. A complete and authentic 
Roy Miller fingering chart is included in each book. A book for every in- 


strument in the Band. 
EACH PART 65c 


COND-PIANO ACC. BOOK $1.00 
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ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 


The charm of Chicago is reflected in the 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule: 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 


hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 
ROOMS WITH BATH rrom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH 


HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 





iG; . 


rrom $ 1.50 















MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO 





Three “Popular Bulletins 


of the Music Education 
Research Council 


Music Rooms and Equipment 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office 
64 East Jackson Blvd. 


Bulletin No. 17 


Bulletin No. 18 


Bulletin No. 19 


Published by the 


Chicago, Illinois 








Arizona State Music Teachers 
Association 


4Edwin Hughes, president of the Na- 
tional Music Council, Inc., and past 
president of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Arizona State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion in March during the convention of 
the Arizona Federation of Music Clubs. 
He will also give a concert with Mrs. 
Hughes. Sectional meetings are sched- 
uled for demonstrations of music meth- 
ods in all phases of teaching.—Marie 
Sperry, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Plorida Bandmasters Association 


4 The fifth annual clinic to be sponsored 
by the Florida Bandmasters Association 
will be held in St. Petersburg, November 
29-30 Edward J. Heney, St. Petersburg 
High School, is general chairman for the 
event. The annual business meeting is 
also scheduled at this time, when new 
officers for the Association will be elected. 

The Northwest District clinic will take 
place one week after the state clinic, 
in Tallahassee. 

The state band contest will also be held 
in St. Petersburg, about the second week 
in April, 1941.—John J. Heney, President. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 The In-and-About Tulsa Music Educa- 
tors Club will meet for a luncheon and 
program on the first Saturday of every 
month in the Junior League Tea Room, 
Tulsa Music teachers from Tulsa and 
its vicinity are invited to attend meet- 
ings and join the Club. 

The first meeting of the new season 
was held October 5, with Marvin E. 
Reecher, a graduate of the Westminster 
Choir College, as guest speaker. His 
subject was “Music in Worship.” Mr. 
Reecher has recently come to Tulsa to 
take up his duties as “Minister of 
Music” at the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church George Kubik, music instruc- 
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tor at the Will Rogers High School, was 
the vocal soloist. 

The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: President 
—Florence Schiek; First Vice-President 
—Gertrude McMichael; Second Vice- 
President—Adrienne White; Treasurer 
—Kenneth Hayes; Recording Secretary 
—Janice Graham; Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Bertha K. Cook.—Florence Schiek. 





In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club 


4 Olaf C. Christiansen of Oberlin College 
will be the guest speaker at the Novem- 
ber 2 luncheon meeting of the In-and- 
About Chicago Music Educators Club 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Robert L. Osburn will conduct a panel 
discussion on Christmas music and 
programs. 

New officers of the Club are as fol- 
lows: President—Walter Armbruster, 
Argo; Vice-President— Alma Schock, 
Elgin; Treasurer—Sten G. Halfvarson, 
Aurora.—Walter Armbruster. 


In-and-About Detroit 


4 The annual membership drive of the 
In-and-About Detroit Music Educators 
Club has been launched under the di- 
rection of Isabelle Hoersch, assistant 
supervisor of elementary music educa- 
tion in the Detroit Public Schools. 

A luncheon meeting with an interest- 
ing speaker and Christmas program is 
planned for the December 14 gathering 
of the Club. Other meetings announced 
are to be February 12 (dinner and so- 
cial evening, place not yet determined) 
and April 26 (luncheon meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, when election of officers 
will take place). Arthur Searle is in 
charge of program arrangement. 

Other committee chairmen for the 
year include Marie Curtis (social ar- 
rangements); Don Zwickey (hospital- 
ity); Clara Starr (Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra relations); Adelaide Hart 
(publicity). 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4An Executive Board meeting of the 
In-and-About Cincinnati Music Educa- 
tors Club was called September 28 by 
the president, Sarah Y. Cline, to make 
plans for the year’s work. It was de- 
cided to hold the first general meeting 
of the Club November 1 at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, with lunch- 
eon preceding the meeting. 

The Executive Board, in addition to 
the officers mentioned in the September 
Journal, is comprised this year of the 
following chairmen: Program—Elizabeth 
M. Taylor, Cincinnati; Publicity—Mary 
E. Bennett, Cincinnati, and Ruth Mc- 
Manus, West Union; Membership—Mar- 
tha Seifried, Cincinnati, and Eileen Mac- 
Millan, Oxford; MHospitality—Thelma 
Klett, Cincinnati; Ways and Means— 
Ambrose Elliott, Lockland; Committee 
on Coérdination—Frank C. Biddle, Eliza- 
beth Lawrence, Clark Haines, and A. D. 
Lekvold.—Mary E. Bennett. 


New Hampshire School Music Festival 
Association 


4 The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Music Festival Association will 
take place in Concord, Friday, Novem- 
ber 1, at which time election of officers 


- is scheduled. The Nominating Committee 


consists of Ernest Bilbruck, Donald Mus- 
grove and Mildred Stanley. 

The annual festival is tentatively set 
for Saturday, May 17, but definite deci- 
sion as to the date and place will be 
made at the November 1 meeting of the 
Association.—Anna M. Adams, President. 


In-and-About New Haven (Conn.) 


4The second meeting of the In-and- 
About New Haven Music Educators Club 
will be held in Bridgeport, December 7; 
the third in Hartford on January 1; 
and the fourth in New Haven on April 
15. This is the first season that meet- 
ings have been scheduled outside New 
Haven. 
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In-and-About Harrisburg 

An informal “get acquainted” dinner 
and dance at the Carlisle Country Club 
October 21, with Geoffrey O’Hara, the 
omposer, as guest speaker, initiated the 
1940-41 series of meetings of the In- 
ind-About Harrisburg Music Educators 
Club. 

A panel discussion on the timely 
topic, “The Philosophy and Place of 
Musie in the Program of Education for 
Democracy” will feature the December 

meeting at Gettysburg. The discus- 
sion will be led by prominent members 
if the State Department of Public In- 
struction and local superintendents of 
various outstanding schools. The third 
meeting at Harrisburg on February 10 
will be a band clinic directed by Rich- 
ird Franko Goldman, with the John 
Harris High School Band and its di- 
rector, Ulna F. Goodall, acting as hosts. 
The fourth and final meeting on March 
31 at Annville will be a vocal and choral 
clinic conducted by Alexander Crawford, 
with Edward P. Rutledge and the Leba- 
non Valley College Glee Club partici- 
pating. Hostesses at the first two and 
final meetings are Madge A. Anderson, 
Carlisle; Dorothy Brindle, Gettysburg; 
and Mary E. Gillespie of Lebanon Val- 
ley College Conservatory. 

Officers for 1940-41 include: President 

Richard G. Neubert, Hershey; Vice- 
President—Evelyn Waltman, York; Sec- 
retary—Russell Shuttlesworth, Harris- 
burg; Treasure 
Annville. Advisory Board— Beulah 
Frock, Dorothy Brindle, Robert Smith, 
Louise Henderson and Cecil Oyler. Club 
Claude Rosenberry, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg.—Richard G. Neubert. 











In-and-About Indianapolis 
4In connection with the Indiana State 
Teachers convention at Indianapolis, the 
In-and-About Indianapolis School Music 
Club held its first fall meeting—a lunch- 
eon—at Shortridge High School. 

Plans for the following meetings in- 
clude a band, orchestra and choral clinic 
to be sponsored by the Club. The sched- 
ule is as follows: December 7—Band 
clinic, Jordan Conservatory, Indianapo- 
lis (Robert Schultz, chairman); Febru- 
ary 1—Orchestra clinic (Paul Hamilton, 
chairman); March 15—Choral clinic, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute (Ruth Hill, chairman). 

The Board of Directors elected for 
1940-41 includes: President— Will H. 
Bryant, Terre Haute; Vice-President— 
Paul Hamilton, Indianapolis; Secretary- 
Treasurer—W. David Koile, North Man- 
chester; Claude Palmer, Muncie; Sam- 
uel Burns, Bloomington; Ruth = Hill, 
Terre Haute. Committees appointed for 
the year: Education— Claude Palmer, 
Ada Bicking, Mr. Burns, S. L. Flueck- 
iger; Publicit y—Elizabeth Cochran, 
Madge Cathcart; Better Music—Lenora 
Coffin; Hospitality—-Mary Lawler, Louise 
Swan.—wW. David Koile. 








In-and-About Lorain County (Ohio) 
4 An All-County Solo and Ensemble Con- 
test will be sponsored by the In-and- 
About Lorain County (Ohio) Music 
Educators Club, February 1, at Clear- 
view School. The contest, to be open to 
all rural, village and city school musi- 
cians, will among other features include 
the judging of accompanists as well as 
sight reading contests for individual 
performers.—Floyd C. Moore, President. 


In-and-About Springfield (Mass.) 
4The Executive Committee of the In- 
and-About Springfield Music Educators 
Club met September 30 to plan pro- 
£rams for. the coming year. Decision 
was made to hold the first meeting Oc- 
tober 25 at the Bridgeway Hotel, 
Springfield. Officers for the 1940-41 sea- 
son are: President—Herbert S. Spencer. 
Springfield; Vice-President—Isabel Hen- 
nessy, Chicopee; Secretary—Hazel Al- 
brecht, Springfield; Treasurer—Mary 
Yoerg, Holyoke.—Herbert S. Spencer. 
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New Choral Music 


in the 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


The Season’s Outstanding Success: 


REVERENCE AND PRAISE 


Based on the “Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven; Arranged by Haydn M. Morgan 


No. 468. Mixed Voices........ 15 No. 472. Women’s Voices...... 15 
RO. SIS. TORS VOR oc ccceces 15 




















Other new works for Schools and Singing Groups: 


No. MIXED VOICES 

447 er ee ee Nae een Franz Bornschein .15 
ee, ee SE 6 ch64 whee dc bhdddens ce eawhedt econ aun Robert W. Gibb .15 
SOS TREES TOO VORPCP FMM co.cc cecicsvecccsevivcneescewe Russian Air .15 
SOS MOOR WES. . 0c ccccccciesccrccccccesesesseeseeseen Robert W. Gibb .15 
edt ee er re errr 
er PN ihn. cpg, ow ei ick ve 8 Ow aia Robert W. Gibb .15 
490 A Prayer for Wisdom (Kol Slaven)............... Bortniansky-Buxton .12 
i Oe be gs ee eee Robert W. Gibb .12 
oe I | rr er eee Robert W. Gibb .15 

WOMEN’S VOICES 
ee ee ee eS ret anddw edad eaaenseeceents -Franz Bornschein .15 
a a ee Oe co ki Caan dw kb OKONEE oO CROSS Kenda Lehar-Kelley .15 
oo |” en ren rer et Robert W. Gibb .15 
493 The House and the Road (SSAA)...............5. Christopher Thomas .15 
494 Bacchus (Within a Rose) (SSAA)............0.0. Christopher Thomas .15 
MEN’S VOICES 

470 Exaltation (A Choral “Grace”)...ccccccccccccescccces Robert W. Gibb .12 
Ce 966.465 bin ce ee he od DARN Obed eM ee Christopher Thomas .15 
oe Be rrr ar rrr: Robert W. Gibb .16 
SOS Tae Wekoomse Day Te BRIS. occ ccc ccccccecescvcecs Robert W. Gibb .15 


Sample Copies and complete list of the 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
sent on request. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston, Mass. 














Announcing— 
we | THE POSITIONS 


mec ccem, | By Harold M. Johnson 


He. 


POSITIONS 


FOR ALL STRINGS 


A CLASS er 


> ——— @ Class Method for 


pect co 


THE POSITIONS is a practical class method covering the higher 


positions, harmonics, the vibrato, portamento and classic ornaments. 


The work has been thoroughly tested in the author’s own classes. 
The educational procedure is modern and effective. The techniques 
and fingerings for each instrument are correct to the most minute 


detail. 

Lucid explanations clarify every technical problem. Well chosen 
musical examples illustrate the problems, motivate the student’s work, 
and furnish useful program material. 


Prices: Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass Books, Each 60c. 
Conductor’s Full Score $1.50 


Copies of THE POSITIONS are now available— Examine it On Approval 
















Your Dealer, or 


H. T. FirzSimons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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MEDALS FOR STATE BAND, ORCHESTRA 
AND VOCAL CLINICS 


Send for samples of these medals. 
+. 


We shall submit original drawings 
of medals suitable for your individ- 


ual State Clinic. 


Dieges & Clust 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 






































WM. S. HAYNES CoO. 
Announces the 
VICTORY MODEL FLUTE 
Built for Fastidious Players 


New bore—classically designed keys—special body 
—easy blowing head. 


Made by Haynes Craftsmen 
STERLING SILVER, GOLD AND PLATINUM 








ag WANES Fy, Master aa WM. S. HAYNES, 
| Hayy Founder 
Wa. S. Haynes Co Craftsmen | 0 
BOSTON. MASS : | WM. 8. HAYNES CO. 
908 since 1888 ra Gyo | beg 





WM. S. HAYNES CO, Mirsee > 























When writing to advertisers please mention the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 








Write me about that position you want 


SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 
Keep In Touch With Us. 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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Competition-Festivals 


1941 





HE FIRST FALL ISSUE of the Journal 
T contained information concerning the 

1941 competition-festivals. The fol- 
lowing listings are either supplementary 
or complete certain items for which in- 
formation was not received earlier. The 
key for these listings is given as follows: 
B—band, O—orchestra, C—chorus, IS— 
instrumental solo, VS—vocal solo, IE— 
small instrumental ensemble, VE—small 
vocal ensemble. Further information 
concerning competition-festivals may be 
obtained by contacting the person in 
charge. 


Arkansas. High School Music Fes- 
tival, April or May, 1941, at University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. (C-IS-VS-VE) 
Sponsored by the University of Arkan- 
sas. Local Chairman—Harry E. Shultz, 
University of Arkansas. Choral Festival, 
dates to be announced, Little Rock. 
Sponsored by the Arkansas Athletic As- 
sociation. Annual meeting to be held 
November 7, Little Rock, after which 
more definite information will be avail- 
able. 


Connecticut. Connecticut School Music 
Festival, place and dates to be an- 
nounced. Sponsored by Connecticut 
Music Educators Association, President 
—Leon R. Corliss, Naugatuck. 


Delaware. Delaware State Band Fes- 
tival, April 25, 1941, Wilmington. Spon- 
sored by the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce and Department of Music, 
Delaware State Education Association. 
Address inquiries to Wilbert B. Hitchner, 
Board of Education, Wilmington. 


Plorida. State Band Contest, second 
week in April, 1941, St. Petersburg. 
Sponsored by Florida Bandmasters As- 
sociation, President—John J. Heney, 
Box 1322, Deland. 


Idaho. Idaho Interscholastic Music 
Activities Association, November 15-16, 
Boise. Chairman—H. L. Fawson, Senior 
High School, Pocatello. 


Indiana. Competition-Festivals for In- 
strumental Solos and Small Ensembles, 
March 27-29, 1941, at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Band and Orchestra Con- 
test, May 3, 1941, place to be announced. 
Sponsored by Centra]-Southern Indiana 
State Band and Orchestra Association, 
President — Wesley Shepard, Central 
High School, Evansville. Annual fall 
clinic and business meeting to be held 
November 22-23, Evansville. 


Michigan. Michigan Instrumental 
Music Festival, dates and place to be 
announced. (B-O-IE-IS) Sponsored by 
the Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association, President—Paul L. Rainier, 
Adrian. Michigan School Vocal Festival, 
April 26-27, 1941, Ann Arbor (tentative). 
Sponsored by the Michigan School Vocal 
Association (President, Lester McCoy, 
Hartland Music Hall, Hartland), in con- 
junction with the Michigan School- 
masters Club. 


Minnesota. Minnesota High School 
League Contest-Festival, May 1-3, 1941, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the 
Minnesota Public School Music League, 
President—A. M. Wisness, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Wilmar. State Clinic 
at University of Minnesota, January 2-4, 
1941. (B-O-C) 


Mississippi. Mississippi High School 
Band Contest, April 24-26, 1941, and May 
1-3, 1941, Jackson. (B-IE-IS) Sponsored 
by the Mississippi High School Music 
Association and Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. Address inquiries to J. L. 
McCaskill, P. O. Box 245, Meridian. 
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Missouri. Music Festival, Missouri 
Interscholastic Meet, at University of 
Missouri, Columbia, dates to be an- 
nounced. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Spon- 
sored by University of Missouri in co- 
jperation with Missouri Music Educa- 
tors Association. Local Chairman — 
Rogers Whitmore, 101 Lathrop Hall, 
iIniversity of Missouri. 

Northeast Missouri High School Music 
Yompetition-Festival. Solos and Small 
Instrumental Ensembles, March 29, 1941, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; Vocal 
Ensembles and Large Instrumental 
Groups, April 4-5, 1941, Kirksville. Ad- 
iress J. L. Biggerstaff, 806 East Normal, 
Kirksville. 


Montana. Havre High School Festival, 
first Saturday in May, 1941, Havre. 
Sponsored by Havre Chamber of Com- 
merce. Secretary—Earl J. Bronson, 
Havre. Festivals also to be held in 
Glendive, Plentywood, Wolfpoint, Kalis- 
pell and Miles City. 





Nevada. Nevada State School Music 
Festivals, last week in April, 1941, in 
the four school music districts of the 
state. Chairman for District 1—William 
Clark, Winnemucca; for Districts 2 and 
3, not yet chosen; District 4—Darrell 
Winters, Sparks. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Sponsored by the Nevada School Music 
Conference. President—Rolla V. John- 
son, High School, Reno. 


New Hampshire. New Hampshire 
School Music Festival, May 8-10, 1941, 
place not yet determined. (B-O-C-IS-VS- 
IE-VE) Sponsored by New Hampshire 
School Music Festival Association, 
President—Anna M. Adams, Bristol. 
(New officers to be elected at November 1 
meeting in Concord.) 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Music Contest, May 1-3, 1941, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. (B-O-IE-IS) 
Sponsored by Oklahoma Band and Or- 
chestra Association. Address State 
Director of Instrumental Contests+—Boh. 
Makovsky, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. Oklahoma State Contests 


for vocal groups, solos and ensembles, 
April 24-26, 1941, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. (C-VS-VE) Sponsored 
by Oklahoma Board of Control, Inter- 
scholastic Music Contests. Address 
Vocal Chairman—William R. Wehrend, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Pennsylvania. County Contests, March 
28-29, 1941; District Contests, April 4-5, 
1941; Fourteenth Annual State Contests, 
April 18-19, 1941. New Castle. Spon- 
sored by Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League and Extension Division, 
University of Pittsburgh. (B-O-C-IS-VS- 
IE-VE) Executive Secretary—C. Stan- 
ton Belfour, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Rhode Island. Rhode Island Band, 
Orchestra and Choral Festival, May 10, 
1941, Warwick. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Sponsored by Rhode Island School Band- 
masters Association, President—Paul E. 
Wiggin, 13 Crescent Road, Pawtucket. 


South Carolina. State Competition- 
Festival, April, 1941, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Direc- 
tor—Walter B. Roberts, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill. 


Vermont. Vermont Music Festival, 
May 1-3, 1941, Burlington. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the Music 
Supervisors of Vermont, Headmasters 
Club of Vermont, and the Burlington 
Lions Club. Address inquiries to Direc- 
tor of Festival—Adrian E. Holmes, High 
School, Burlington. 


Virginia. State Competition-Festival, 
April 3-4, Richmond. Sponsored by the 
Music Section, Virginia Education As- 
sociation. President—C. W. Wilkins, 
School Administration Building, Nor- 
folk. Annual business meeting and 
state band clinic at Richmond, Novem- 
ber 22-23. 


West Virginia. State Contest, Hunt- 
ington, dates not yet determined. (B-IE) 
Sponsored by West Virginia State Band- 
masters Association, President—Karl 
V. Brown, Spencer. 





National Competition-Festivals Calendar | 


Idaho, Montana. 


and vocal soloists and small ensembles). 


} Springfield, Ill. 


The 1941 schedule of National School Music Competition-Festivals for the ten regions: 
Region One (dates and place to be announced in December). 
Chairman—Wayne Hertz, State Teachers College, Ellensburg, Wash.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Glenn B. Starr, General Delivery, Salem, Ore. 

Region Two—St. Paul, Minnesota, May 15-17. North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa. Chairman—Gerald R. Prescott, 80 Malcolm, S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—John E. Howard, University Station Box 86, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Region Three—Flint, Michigan, May 14-17 (for orchestras and choruses, instrumental 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. Chairman— 
King Stacy, 400 N. Pennsylvania, Lansing, Mich.; Secretary—G. W. Patrick, High School, | 

| 


Oregon, Washington, 





Region Four—Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 2-3. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 


ware, 


Chairman—Frederic Fay Swift, 100 S. Fourth Ave., Ilion, N. Y.; Secretary- 


Treasurer—Arthur H. Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge, Elizabeth, N. J. | 
Region Five—Fresno, California, May 8-10. California, Nevada, Arizona. Chairman— 
Elwyn Schwartz, Kingsburg Joint Union High School, Kingsburg, Calif.; Secretary- 

| Treasurer—J. Chandler Henderson, 531 West Ave., Sanger, Calif. 


Region Six—Instrumental, Waco, Texas, May 8-10; Vocal, Norman, Oklahoma, May 1-3. 
Chairman—W 
| for Women, Box 3865, Denton, Tex.; Secretary-Treasurer—Ben S. Peek, South Junior | 


New Mexico, Oklahoma, ‘Texas. 


| High School, Waco, Texas. 


Harper, 103 Norwood St., Lenoir, N. C. 


* Region Seven—Jackson, Mississippi, May 15-17. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky. Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, High School, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Roger Dollarhide, Grenada, Miss. 

Region Eight—Richmond, Virginia, May 7-10. Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia. Chairman—William 
Sinclair, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va.; Secretary-Treasurer—James C. 


Gibson Walters, Texas State College 


Region Nine—Topeka, Kansas, May 8-10. East Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 


Chairman—Dean E. Douglass, State Dept. of Education, Jefferson City, Mo.; Secretary- | 
Treasurer—E. A. Thomas, National Reserve Building, Topeka, Kans. 


Region Ten (dates and place to be announced). 
Chairman—W. H. Terry, South Cache High 


West Colorado, Southwest Wyoming. 


South Idaho, East Nevada, Utah, 


School, Hyrum, Utah; Secretary-Treasurer—J. F. Beattie, Grand Junction, Colo. | 
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THE ORDINARY 


BELL SOUNDS 
DEAD WHEN HiT! 


THE ACOUSTA 
BELL RINGS 
WHEN IT’S HIT! 





N important reason why you get a better 
tone on a Buescher is found in the bell of 
the instrument. The now famous Acousta 
Bell contributes to producing a tone that 

is clear and full—from lowest tone to top- 
most register. 


Recently we made an interesting experiment. 
We took a bell made by the ordinary meth- 
ods—then we took the Acousta Bell and 
suspended both from a rack. When struck 
with a wooden mallet the Acousta Bell gave 
forth a clear ringing tone—and the pitch 
did not vary—regardless of where the bell 
was struck. A bell made by ordinary meth- 
ods when struck produced a dead tone which 
varied considerably in pitch when hit in 
different places. 

Buescher's Acousta Bell is heat treated for 
tone. It is baked, cooled and annealed again 
and again by methods learned through half 
a century of horn making, and it is one im- 
portant reason why you get a Better Tone 
On a Buescher. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE 
MAGAZINE AND FREE 
TRIAL INFORMATION 






A new True Tone Musical 
Journal with articles of real 
interest to the school musi- 
cian and the bandmaster will be mailed free 
on request. Mention instrument in which you 
are interested and we will send complete 
free trial information. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
DEPARTMENT 1001 ELKHART, INDIANA 


BUESCHER. 





ee EF 11¢ Clone 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 

















Something for You 
to Brag About 


SONGS WE SING, the new 
assembly song book with the 
bright red cellophane-coated cover, 
is the latest and by all odds the 
best low-priced book of songs. 
Your sings will be something to 
brag about if you use this mar- 
It’s a bargain 
at 25 cts. a copy; 2 or more—23 


velous collection. 


cts. each: 100 or more—20 cts. 


each. 


SONGS WE SING is published 
by 


HALL & MCCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Music Educator and Community 
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cooperative efforts, and especially some 
attempt should be made to see that musical 
interests started in the schools are con- 
tinued and that graduates find no ob- 
stacles in pursuing their pleasures in music. 

Among the numerous agencies which 
have become concerned with fostering 
music in adult life are the recreational 
agencies, federated music clubs, choral 
alliances, college extension courses, or 
organizations purely local in character. 

No doubt the government activities con- 
ducted under various alphabetical titles 
will not continue in their present form, 
but they will scarcely be abandoned. 
Perhaps the United States Office of Edu- 
cation will conduct the program, or it 
may be continued by state or city authori- 
ties. Sooner or later the supervisor will 
be drawn into the picture in some capacity, 
if only an advisory one. 

The evening schools, under the direc- 
tion of city boards, are offering a variety 
of musical subjects for adult classes. 
Adults are responding. Surely this school 
offering should be codrdinated in some 
manner with the work done in the day 
primary and high schools. 

Unless the music educator codperates 
with all of these various agencies, unless 
he plays an active part in studying this 
subject and develops constructive plans 
for participating in this work, there seems 
grave reason to believe that activities of 
school music teachers will be more and 
more confined within the school. If this 
happens, we shall lose touch with the 
fundamental purpose for which the music 
department exists. The Music Educators 
National Conference has standing com- 
mittees working on this problem in an 
effort to form suggestions for codrdinat- 
ing all music activities in given com- 
munity units. 

Let us say, then, that the music super- 
visor will connect himself directly with 
the affairs which the community is spon- 
soring. This presupposes intellectual and 
artistic interest on his part. Because his 
ability to teach is apt to be judged by his 
ability to perform, it is a decided asset to 
be a competent performer, either vocally 
or instrumentally, and the wise super- 
visor will not allow himself to become 
“rusty” even though there seems scarcely 
time to keep in practice. It is fair to 
expect to give as one receives, and the 
community should expect codperation from 
the supervisor if he in turn expects to 
receive it. 

(2) Integration of the School Music 
Department with Community Life: 


“The Music Department is a superb 
‘natural’ for self-advertising. Music is a 
commodity, is universally loved and de- 
sired ; therefore, the stuff itself makes the 
sale easy. Furthermore, we are dealing 
with young and enthusiastic learners. The 
work of the music department is thus ex- 
tremely easy to place before the public. 
A good school music department is bound 
to receive rewards from the community, 
and, similarly, one which does not produce 
good results, will receive uncomplimentary 
criticism from the community.” In this 


1McEwen, Merrill C. “Educating the 

Community to Depend Upon the School 
Music Department,” M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 
1935, p. 124. 


event the supervisor’s influence in the 
community and his tenure of office may 
be jeopardized. Pea 

The foregoing remarks are in support 
of the contention that the community will 
depend on the school music department 
as far and as long as the department 
deserves. If this be true, a tremendous 
responsibility rests upon the music super- 
visor. He must be ever watchful of the 
type of music he stands for and the suc- 
cess with which he is teaching it. 

Let us give service and at the same 
time show our communities our best ef- 
forts. If we want public support, we must 
manage to get our work before the public. 
It is wise to have soloists, duets, trios, 
quartets, and every conceivable combina- 
tion always ready, have all calls relayed 
to us, and furnish music for every worth- 
while community meeting. 

“A supervisor should always make it 
clear that the services of his organizations 
are reserved for functions that serve the 
larger community values, and that he and 
they cannot become so involved in meet- 
ings of ladies’ aids, clubs, and other or- 
ganizations of little outlook that he can- 
not do justice to the larger needs.”* We 
do say “amen” to that. It would be wise 
to talk this matter over with school and 
community leaders and arrive at some 
common understanding as to what occa- 
sions will be considered worth while for 
our organizations to honor with an ap- 
pearance. 

It goes without saying that these groups 
who go.out must give a creditable per- 
formance. Though our students may get 
by with a faltering performance before 
friends and neighbors, we and our de- 
partments are being judged by each per- 
former. Let us not allow such appear- 
ances to become knockers! Remember, 
refused calls do not come again, and those 
accepted create good will for our depart- 
ments and give the students the educa- 
tional advantage of appearing in public. 

Ever-mindful of the fact that support 
depends upon understanding, many schools 
have done considerable demonstration 
work. Mr. Dickey, superintendent of 
schools in Hobart, Indiana, reports that 
demonstrations of various instruments by 
band members and their director before 
local clubs have been received with un- 
qualified approval and the clubs have 
asked for more. Demonstrations of the 
teaching of music in the primary grades 
through the high school under the auspices 
of the P.-T.A. have met with approval in 
many schools. If the public knows what 
we are doing and why we are doing it, 
we will win their support. 

The day when music was considered a 
frill is past, but in this age when “educa- 
tion for democracy” is the keynote, let us 
fit that terminology to our department. 
Let us take every opportunity for per- 
sonal discussion of the subject with the 
administrator and patron; and never miss 
a chance to speak before civic clubs about 
the necessity and power of music in build- 
ing a democracy. 

Under proper conditions parent and 
patron organizations can also be a real 
liaison in interpreting our work to the 
general public. P.-T.A. organizations 


2 Ibid., p. 125. 
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specializing in the music field, such as 
band mothers, band parents clubs and 
chorus patron groups, can be of real help. 
In the history of nearly every school 
music department is a story about the 
uniforming and equipping a band or or- 
chestra, brought about by parent or patron 
groups. Let us continue to give them an 
opportunity to help us. 

\nother opportunity we do not want to 
overlook in this business of integrating 
school music with community life is in 
planning festivals—festivals in which both 
school and adult organizations are featured 
and combined. The supervisor of music 
at Marion, Indiana, does this in the an- 
nual Easter sunrise pageant. Many cities 
follow such a procedure in Christmas and 
spring festivals. 

(3) Carry-over of School Music Edu- 
cation into Community Life: 

\s serious an indictment as can be made 
against music in the public schools, is the 
charge that it fails to carry over in after- 
school life. 

Here are some rather amazing facts: 
If we examine our public schools of a 
decade ago, we find that few boasted of 
bands, orchestras, or choruses, but outside 
of school these organizations existed in 
fairly large numbers. At the present time 
we find that almost every junior and 
senior high school (and many an elemen- 
tary school as well) has a chorus and is 
likely to have in addition both an or- 
chestra and a band. But outside of school 
these organizations are disappearing. If 
we are doing all that we can to sponsor 
and promote music in the public schools, 
why are these organizations not carried 
on after school? 

To explain this unfortunate reversal of 
school and community organizations sat- 
isfactorily, is a difficult assignment. Some 
may blame the automobile and may suc- 
ceed in proving that it is responsible for 
many socializing influences. Others may 
wish to blame the radio for making ama- 
teur local organizations less attractive 
than broadcasting station groups with 
which they must compete. Then there 
are financial considerations that penalize 
and hinder amateur groups. Today, too, 
auditors wish something approaching per- 
fection in music. It is self-evident that 
our chances of developing superior per- 
formers are directly related to the num- 
ber of performers. The greater the num- 
ber, the finer the ultimate product. 
Naturally, with a growing disparagement 
of amateurism is likely to go a lowering 
of standards in performance. 

We can go on enumerating the various 
and sundry causes for the decline in the 
number and importance of afterschool 
adult music organizations, but one subtle 
cause underlies all others as the basic rea- 
son for the changes that have taken place. 
This cause is not problematical, but real 
and genuine. There is a decline in the 
will to hear and make music. We have 
not been able to cultivate this urge in 
sufficient strength to survive graduation. 

If there were a strong demand for 
musical organizations, musical organiza- 
tions would be created to meet it. “How 
futile are many of our teaching efforts in 
music, concerning themselves primarily 
with perverted objectives of reading and 
technique, and failing to develop the will 
to make and hear music, which is the 
only legitimate reason for the reading 
and technical objectives,”* says Jacob 
Kwalwasser. 


* Kwalwasser, Jacob, Problems in Public 
School Music, p. 91. M. Witmark & Sons, 


1932. 
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Chustmas Suggestions 


OCTAVO 
1115 Noel of the Bressan Waits 2170 The Cherry Tree Carol — 
— Darcieus (SA) ............ 15 Kentucky Mountain — 
2147 Amid the Silence — Polish I  itanietccihceetbiies .10 
— (SSA) .........--.....--00-- -10 1997 Now the Holy Child i 
2136 The Bells — Kinscella, H. B oi ail pd ne ~s 
G. — (SSA) .................... 12 aie ween 15 
1040 The Sleep of the Child : 
Jesus — Gevaert — 1995 Good Evening — Swed- 
I 10 ish — (SATB) ...0c:cscc-.-. B 
2197 The Humble Shepherds 1795 Collection of Christmas 
— Davis — (TTBB) ...... 12 Carols — for Choir, 
1999 Sleep, Little Babe — Al- Chorus, or Community 
satian — (SATB) .......... Ad INS: etbtctintudatarsbinnnnegreass 10 
PIANO SOLO 
Christmas Bells — Wright (Williams Educational Series) — Gr. 3............ 30 
Picking Holly — Bragdon (Williams Educational Series) — Gr. 1............ .30 





FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Arranged by Sarah E. Pond 


Contains easy arrangements for piano solo with words ad lib. 
Price, 50 cents 











VOCAL SOLO 
The Virgin at the Manger — Perilhou, A. (Fr. & Eng.) Med. 
IS pci iene ieee ha ea teal nea 50 
Little Noel (Petite Noel) — Louis, E. (Fr. & Eng.) Med. in F.... .50 


* 


ORCHESTRA 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE, arr. by C. Paul Herfuth (Easy High 
School Grade) 
Contains: March of the Kings; First Nowell; O Sanctissima; Angels 
We Have Heard on High; Silent Night; Adeste Fidelis; Jingle Bells 
Published separately from the ALL SERVICE FOLIO, arranged for 
Orchestra and Band by Herfuth 


* 
BOSTON MUSIC CoO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


te? 




















1941 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS MANUAL 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 











Enclosed is fifty cents—the price of the Manual. 


Mail to COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cuicaco, ILLINoI!Is 
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MITCHELL FOLDING STAGE 


For Band, Available 


Orchestra in Units 
and Choral 

Group Easy to 
Elevation Handle 





Experts Agree That It’s The Finest! 


7 Many leading music directors have endorsed the new 
Mitchell Folding Stage equipment for the elevation of 
orchestra and choral groups. This modern, practical 

e method improves performance and appearance. The 
stage is easily set up and forms a sturdy, safe row 
by row elevation; when taken down requires little 


* storage space. 
Write For Full Information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. xiii cist ere cONSis 


Also Playground and Beach and Pool Equipment — Folding Tables — Sanitary Barn Equipment 


























Mixed Voices 

(S.A.T.B.) 

Clarence Dickinson (Arr.)—Citizens of Chatres......................--.---sssseseeeeeeeees 16 
(Also parts for Violin, Cello, Flute and Harp, $1.00) 
R. E, Marryott (Arr.)—Infant So Gentle. ............ccccccccccccees 10 
—Companions All Loudly Sing................. 12 
We. Pees — Fb FT Sek OS & WG BOR oo cic cidcic wsiecscccacioves A2 
W. A. Goldsworthy—-Bethlehem (For two choirs, with optional third)... .16 
H. Friedell—When Christ Was Born... ......cccccccccccccccccccccss 12 
Women’s Voices 

(S.S.A.) 
J. Holler—While Shepherds Watched...............ccceccccecceees 15 
F. Guenther (Arr.)—Spanish Christmas March..............00000000- .10 
Over Bethiem CTUcahy) << cc csccccccccccsesees 10 
Ce Gy Be Cees OE GS DTG. 60k bs criccrewcrsivccsecéescscus 18 

Male Voices 

(T.T.B.B.) 
C. Black (Arr.)—The Three Kings (French)..........cccccccccseces a5 
159 East 48th St., 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 2 as 

Agents for Novello & Co., London 














When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 











VOLUME THIRTY 


Combined 1939-1940 Yearbooks of the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 





Orders now being accepted — Delivery in December 
Price, $3.50 Postpaid 
Price to members of the Conference, $2.50 Postpaid 
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Each supervisor might occasionally ex- 
amine his own situation, asking himself 
such questions as these: If I teach here 
ten years, will I be satisfied that progress 
is being made in the proper direction? 
Is my school program proving to be a 
stimulus or a detriment to community 
music affairs? Will the pupils of my 
vocal department desire to be active in 
some type of singing organization after 
school days? Will my instrumentalists 
desire to continue playing? Will my 
pupils desire to hear fine singing and 
playing organizations? In other words, 
will the future community leaders I am 
helping to develop have a “real desire” 
for things musical? 

The progressive supervisor who is 
keeping in step with modern educational 
trends is well aware that music educa- 
tion has concerned itself too much with 
technical aspects. No doubt the stress on 
reading from notation, and the endless 
drill for the purpose of acquiring profi- 
ciency and independence in the use of the 
written language of music, has developed 
performance groups in our schools to a 
degree that professional groups have been 
outdone. Has this emphasis alienated the 
affections of children for music? Would 
we not find a greater number of post- 
school organizations if we had only suc- 
ceeded in making music more enjoyable, 
more pleasurable, more __ recreational, 
more cultural and more beautiful? 


We are on the right track. To make 
music flourish in the school, of course, is 
something of an achievement. Here we 
have not failed. Today every good teach- 
er is looking beyond this point. He would 
concern himself with the artistic and cul- 
tural values, rooting music so deeply in 
the hearts of the boys and girls that it 
thrives and prospers not only in the school 
life, but also for the entire life span. Of 
what value would our language reading 
and writing be if, upon graduation, pupils 
were to abandon them? If the teacher 
has done his work thoroughly and com- 
pletely, the pupil should be able to con- 
tinue by means of self-guidance and self- 
initiation. 

In the past years we have given the 
student pseudo-knowledge of music, in- 
creased informational stock, motor profi- 
ciencies. The most important and vital 
thing we have failed to give him—desire 
and love for music. The music “doctors” 
have treated the head, but overlooked the 
heart. “As an academic and intellectual 
subject, music is of interest to the future 
musician and student of music. As a 
heart subject, it is of interest to almost 
all of us. As a heart subject it will last 
indefinitely—for years after schools and 
teachers are forgotten.’ 

William Raymond Sur of the Univer- 
sity High School, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in his contribution, “Toward a More 
Effective Carry-Over,” in the 1937 M. E. 
N. C. Yearbook, heralds the small en- 
semble groups as the activity which will 


‘result in the greatest carry-over of music 


in adult life. Ensemble groups in Madi- 
son have followed the same procedures 
that are used in organizing other vocal or 
instrumental groups. Rehearsals have 
been held at school and during school 
hours, with the teachers acting as a 
guide, but additional time is spent in the 
socializing influence of the home. This 
brings the performers closer together as 
human beings and music rehearsal is re- 
garded as something that will bring 
pleasure and real enjoyment. 





4Op. cit., p. 90. 
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This new approach demands that the 
students do things for themselves; the 
music teacher remains in the background 
as an advisor. We love to teach, and 
many of us hardly give the child a chance 
to do anything for himself. Give the 
student the opportunity to function in a 
capacity of leadership and we can be 
easonably sure that he will carry this 
trait over into adult life. Our music or- 
ganizations offer so many opportunities 
in the matter of developing student lead- 
ership. Let’s capitalize on it; it will 
carry over. 

Cleveland music educators in a survey 
found 20,000 adults participating in 400 
active choral organizations besides church 
choirs; nearly 50 per cent of these sing- 
ers had had high school choral experi- 
ence. Forces in the right direction had 
been at work. 

“The child loves music; he is living 
in the present. The music educator loves 
to teach: he is looking toward the future. 
Both viewpoints are legitimate, both 
must be recognized—both needs must be 
met.”> Real teaching with its twofold 
outcome of maintaining interest and in- 
creasing skill, is no easy task. Insight 
into individual differences in ability so 
love of music is retained and maximum 
skill developed, whether it be in listening 
or performing, is a task for a real and 
scientific educator. 

How shall we know when we have 
arrived ? 

(1) When the grade children welcome 
the daily lesson. 

(2) When they continue piano and 
violin classes for a period of years, in- 
stead of dropping out after a few months 

(3) When the junior high school pu- 
pil continues music because it satisfies a 
—_ need in his developing emotional 
ife. 

(4) When senior high students in 
large numbers elect music as a part of 
their regular courses. 

(5) When we receive occasional let- 
ters from students who have gone on to 
colleges and conservatories, expressing 
their gratitude for foundations received 
in school. 

(6) Finally—and most significant of 
all—when we find graduates everywhere 
thinking of music as a vital and indis- 


pensable part of life; when church 
choirs, oratorio societies, city instru- 
mental organizations everywhere are 


filled with men and women who spend 
their working hours in stores, factories, 
kitchens, and offices, but who, because 
music has come to mean to them an in- 
tegral part of life, are demanding a con- 
tinuation of experiences with music be- 
gun in school life, which they see no 
good reason for abandoning upon gradu- 
ation; when we find those who have 
lacked native ability to perform, capable 
of enjoying and feeling the necessity to 
listen. 


If you are among the elect from whose 
teaching and planning such results as 
these follow, then your responsibility to 
your community is being realized. 


5 Gehrkens, Karl W., Music in the Junior 
a School, p. 16. C. C. Birchard & Co., 
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Marguerite Y. Millikin of Wilmington, 
Delaware, long a Conference member, 
died September 19. Miss Millikin was 
ever alert to investigate and try out 
new phases of her chosen field and to 
develop new skills and appreciations in 
her teaching of children. She was a 
charter member of the Wilmington Pub- 
lic School Music Teachers Club. 
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VOLKWEIN'S 





for young bands. 


The Big Parade March 
Jazzin’ the Old Suwanee 
Scoutmaster March 
Dancing in the Springtime 
The Eagle Scout March 

A Bull Frog Hop 

Badge of Merit March 

A Darktown Prance 


Piccolo 

Oboe (C Melody Saxophone) 
C Flute 

Bassoon 

E} Clarinet (Sok. Alto Sax) 
Solo & ist Bh Clarinet 

2nd & 3rd Bh Clarinet 

Solo Bh Cornet (Conductor) 
Ist Bb Cornet (Bb Sop. Sax) 
2nd & 3rd Bh Cornet 

Ist & 2nd Alto Sax 


WHITE HOUSE BAND BOOK 
BY AL. J. WHITE—ARRANGED BY CHAS. W. STORM 
One of the Most Popular books ever printed. Just the thing 
Wonderful material for general use. 
CONTENTS 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Price 30c per book 


The above numbers are also published separately. 
Full Band 75c each 


The Tender Foot March 
Redskin (Indian) 

Dixie Dandies, Tromb. Smear 
Just You Waltz 

Ozark Intermezzo 

Pensacola 

Pathfinder March 

White House March 


Baritone T. C. or Bb Tenor Sax 

Eb Bass—BB)b Bass—E} Baritone Sax 
Bb Bass T. C.—Bass Sax (Bass Clarinet) 
Ist & 2nd E} Alto Horns 

3rd & 4th Eb Alto Horns 

Ist & 2nd a 7 G 

3rd Trombone T. C. 

lst & 2nd Trombone B. C. 

3rd Trombone B. C. 

Baritone B. C. 

Drums 








Alhambra Festival Overture by Panella. 
Band $2.50; Full Orch. $1.50. 


Bogar Fantasy by Geary 
Full Band and Full See $7.50; 
Symphonic $10.00. 


Day in the Park by Chenette. 
(Descriptive Episode). Band $2.00. 


Crown of Jewels Overture by Panella. 
Full Band $2.50; Full Orch. $1.25. 
Morning Festival Overture by Howard 


Monger. 
Band with conductor $1.25. 


U. S. Military Academy by Rosenkrans. 
U. S. Naval Academy by Rosenkrans. 


OVERTURES of Educational Value— Class B 


VOLKWEIN MARCHES—Solid, Snappy, Well Arranged 


Price full band 75c each 


Operatic Mingle Overture by Southwell. 
(Excerpts from Poet and Peasant, Faust, 
Bohemian Girl, Carmen, Orpheus.) Full 
Band with conductor $1.50. 

Paramount Overture by Panella. 

Full Band $3.50; Symphonic $5.50; Full 
Orch. $1.85. 

Village Festival Overture by Rosenkrans. 
Full Band $1.50; Symphonic $2.50. 

Scorpio Overture by Eisenberg. 

Full Band $2.50; Symphonic $3.50. 

With Helmet & Sword Overture by Panella. 
Full Band $2.50; Symphonic $3.50; Full 
Orch. $1.25. 


Rainbow Division by Danny Nirella. 
Imperial March by Karl King. 











Ask your dealer to show you the above publications. 
If your dealer cannot supply order direct from 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. pittsBuRGH, PA. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Mail orders solicited. Our stock includes all publishers’ best sellers. 
Music, Instruments and Accessories. 





Bernard Fitzgerald, who has been di- 
rector of bands and assistant professor 
of music at the University of Idaho, is 
now at the University of Texas, Austin, 
where his position is that of assistant 
professor of instrumental music educa- 
tion. 

Henry Farnol has been appointed di- 
rector of instrumental and vocal music 
in the school music department of the 
State Teachers College, Livingston, 
Alabama. Mr. Farnol was formerly at 
Oil City, Louisiana. 

Walter Purdy, who has been assistant 
professor of music education at Louisi- 
ana State Normal College, has recently 
been appointed assistant state super- 
visor of music for Louisiana, succeeding 
Paul Thornton. 





WANTED 


3ack copies of the Music Educators Journal 
as follows—all issues, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922. 
MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 















o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES + VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 












NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 
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NEW ARRANGEMENTS 


POPULAR STANDARDS 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS 


* 
BAND ARRANGEMENTS 
i i i OE, 650 cenesvceens .75 
Vagabond King Selection .. 8.00 
Song of the Vagabonds aie .75 
Only A Rose ae ee 75 
March of the Grenadiers... ...... .75 
Blue Hawaii ; 4, .75 
With the Wind and the Rain in 
Your Hair PEARCE SINE 75 
Texas Ranger Song. jae aed aah nes 75 
a: eh eeseentcedewes 75 
Blue Orchids iS alacetmceea ad samigsatat .75 
Be BGO. c vcccceces eaarinaee .75 
7 


CHORAL MUSIC 


A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
ARRANGEMENT 


(For Mixed Voices) 


On the Isle of May 
With the Wind ond the Rain in ww, 


_¢ Agere pees reas 
* 
MALE VOICES 
I Am An American. adie Sa tate oth hi .20 
Song ry the Vagabonds . nnaabaee .30 
Only A Rose...... a ahataatiataial .30 
Lonesome Road... ainieetnahar tenis 30 
Vagabond King Waltz wena .30 
Beyond the Blue Horizon........ .20 
ES a6 b witvdhukg see one ese .20 
March of the Grenadiers. . .20 
Ciribiribin (They’re So In Love). .20 
Funny Old Hills ne oa ike .20 
SE ee .20 
PP eee rere .20 
Hills of Old Wyoming. . cs alc Nal .20 
It’s A Hap Hap Happy Dey.. .20 
[Aerie ey 20 
Love 2 Bloom. neice .20 
Ns ek ie eat era hg ae oie aaa .20 
Moonlight. and aS . ae acta wa 20 
On the Isle of May ere .20 
Silver On the 4 .20 
Texas Ranger Song. st eaceets .20 
Thanks For the Memory. ae .20 
Twilight On the Trail .20 
With the Wind and the Rain in 
WE Gs cv cnccceces .20 
* 
FEMALE VOICES 
Only A Rose. Jean aaceuGers es .30 
Lonesome Road a er .30 
Vagabond King Waltz........... .30 
Thanks For the o Saneey. eeunee .20 
DNS be teawidvéarbeneaseweadd .20 
* 
FEMALE TRIOS 
Only A Rose Serer e Tr eT .30 
On the — | SE res .20 
alia BE are irda dae e .20 
With: the Wina and the Rain in 
; ss RETR RETR EERE .20 
oe 
MIXED VOICES 
Song of the Vagabencs. . Pn .30 
Only A Rose Sara ahintalls abies Ae arabe 30 
Lonesome Road eae nal ah .30 
Beyond the Blue Horizon........ .20 
Ei rey For the acemnery as aaa = 


Jubilee 


HARRY JAMES’ 
TRUMPET SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 


CIRIBIRIBIN 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE 
CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 
FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE 
Price 75¢ each 





Famous Music Corporation 
1619 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Training Values in Symphony Music 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 





tensity, but usually makes a_ gradual 
change on the reverse process by indicat- 
ing with words or markings a gradual 
increase of intensity. He also makes 
frequent and effective use of the swell on 
sustained notes. 

Also found in these compositions are 
the fundamental marks of accentuation. 
Their importance is indicated by Pratt, 
who says, “In all performance the man- 
agement of the type of accent, as well as 
the placing of it, constitutes one of the 
subtlest devices of artistic effect.” These 
accentuation marks include the sf, fz, and 
rf besides the modified accents such as 
mp and fp. Some of their various func- 
tions are to assist in sustaining the basic 
rhythmic pulsation, to obtain a synco- 
pated effect, to indicate a vigorous or 
martial character or to enhance a par- 
ticular rhythm, and sometimes to punct- 
uate the beginning of a phrase. The use 
of the accent is comparatively rare 
with all three composers. Haydn uses 
it occasionally for a rather delicate em- 
phasis; Mozart uses instead the fp for a 
lesser accent than sf, and an mp for an 
accent that is even more delicate; while 
Beethoven uses it infrequently, he makes 
considerable use of the fp, sfp and, in a 
few instances, the f on the primary ac- 
cent of succeeding measures. 

Each of these composers makes fre- 
quent use of staccato marks and the 
words sempre staccato to build the char- 
acteristic lightness and clarity of many of 
these compositions. Of rarer occurrence 
is the meszo-staccato, which is effective 
in indicating a singing style. 

Tempo in Expression. By tempo is 
meant the rate of speed at which a com- 
position is executed. The problem of 
tempo is an important one, since a slight 
alteration of speed can change the char- 
acter and expression of the composition. 
Thus the power to judge a proper tempo, 
to maintain its rhythmic pulsation, or, on 
occasion, to make certain deviations ac- 
cording to expressive demands, are funda- 
mental essentials of musicianship. 

The tempo of a composition is dictated 
by the content of the composition even 
more than by the indications of the com- 
poser. It is the spirit or onward motion 
of the themes that give the clue to the 
proper tempo choice. The rate cannot be 
absolutely fixed for any given composi- 
tion, since tempo is a relative factor and 
defies strict limitation. All tempo mark- 
ings must be considered as relative to the 
period in which they were employed, as 
well as to one another. The slow tempos 
of this period were in general faster than 
our modern conception of them, and the 
allegro’s of today are faster than those 
of this period.“ Because of errors in the 
metronomic markings, in many cases 
they cannot be fully relied upon. As in 
the case of dynamic expression, correct 
tempos are indicated by the melodic con- 
tent. Wagner says, “The right com- 
prehension of the melody is the soul 
guide to the right tempo; these two 
things are inseparable; one implies the 
other.”” Therefore, the characteristics of 
the tempo as well as the melody can be 
ascertained through vocalization. 

The strict or regular tempo is closely 
allied with rhythmic pulsation, essential 
in producing a pleasing smoothness and 
continuity. There must be a consistent, 


even rhythm maintained that is moditied 
or broken only when the exigencies of 
expression plainly demand it. In such 
cases, the rhythmic pulsation must be 
resumed and allowed to proceed from one 
climax to another. The “Presto” and 
“Allegro” portions in the first and fourth 
movements of the Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven symphonies usually contain a 
vigorous rhythmic element that is a 
source of valuable rhythmic training for 
the high school orchestra. 

Of the irregularities in tempo, which 
include the ritard, accelerando and 
rubato, Leopold Auer says, “The varia- 
tion in tempo and shading is the life- 
principle of any composition played, since 
it reveals the soul of the composer’s 
music; it underlies the interpretation of 
every important work.” One of the prin- 
cipal uses of the accelerando and ritard 
in these compositions is in supplying in- 
terest to repeated phrases; the ac- 
celerando becomes almost a_ necessity 
where brilliance is needed after quietness. 
The combinations accelerando plus 
crescendo and diminuendo plus ritard are 
natural expressive entities in this music 
and must be observed whether or not 
they are specifically indicated. For the 
most part, the structure and content of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s compositions de- 
mand few tempo irregularities; there- 
fore, few markings are given. The char- 
acteristics of the themes nevertheless de- 
mand some rhythmic flexibility and con- 
trast. 

Due to emotional and structural com- 
plexity, the music of Beethoven demands 
more indications of tempo variation and 
more implied tempo changes. He intro- 
duces contrasting themes that demand 
careful treatment, including delicate 
tempo variations to bring out the mean- 
ing of the composition. The tempo 
rubato is required especially in the slow 
movements. As a means of enhancing 
the expressiveness of melody, Beethoven 
often employs the terms dolce, cantabile 
or expressive on a soft solo melody. 


II. 


TRAINING VALUES OF THE SELECTED 
Music IN Respect TO ForRM AND 
ORCHESTRATION. 


The appropriateness of this material 
for training purposes also rests upon its 
distinctive features of form and orches- 
tration. These symphonies under consid- 
eration are valuable as material for the 
perception and understanding of form and 
structure, inasmuch as there is a variety 
of the usual and fundamental types of 
concise and clear-cut musical forms. 
Features of orchestration which com- 
mend this music to the high school 
orchestral conductor are concerned with 
scoring that insures melodic clarity 
through effective tonal balance, scoring 
that insures contrast and variety in in- 
strumental color, and idiomatic treat- 
ment of the instruments of the orchestra. 

Musical Form. The comprehension of 
the function and elements of form as a 
factor in expression must be considered 
an essential feature in the musical train- 
ing of the student. “Form and expres- 
sion are inseparable and inextricably in- 
tertwining components of one process 
which exists for the composer and the 
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hearer in no other manner than as a 
whole.”"* The perception of the frame- 











work and form pattern helps materially N 7 
in understanding the meaning and pur- ) We 
pose of the composition. The move- 

ments of the selected symphonies give ex- | 
perience with various types of forms, the ue 





study of which should aid in making the 


ntire realm of music more vivid and un- 
derstandable. They are, on the whole, ‘antatas 
built along regular lines of construction J, 


and may serve as the foundation for the 


study of the basic forms and lead to an e 
understanding of more complex compo- 

It was found that Haydn closely ad- 
heres to the clear, well-defined forms 6 
which he developed; while Mozart, 
though following them, makes some ex- O Vis 
tensions and modifications. Beethoven 
further alters and modifies these forms 


and breaks down their rigid outlines l 
until they fit his expressive demands. for schoo Ss 

The basic form from which these 
movements — is = P scars or CANTATAS 
song torm. e extended form proper ‘ 
call by Haydn and Mozart Dyed Shuce, B. Deehe.s. i000 Washington—mixed ... see seeeeeeees $1.00 
of their slow movements. The sonata SRE, Te. WORE. 0s 600 Sage of Mt. Vernon—mixed......... .60 
form is closely related an extended Bornschein, Franz........ Independence Hall—S.A See ee 30 
torm 1s closely related to an ext : 
song form Bornschein, Franz........ Emperor and the Nightingale—S.A.... .50 
ee Ham, A. Mason.......e- There Was One Who Gave a Lamb— 

In the works of Haydn, Mozart and CN. dasawctbnckdhewanonaiownas .80 
ae ee oe McKinney, H. D......... A 7 for Christmas—S. A. and aie 
ese ed : _— ME 5542260 d6R Rebs SORE d 

phonies one finds extensions and addi- 
tions. The minuet and trio are par- MUSIC DRAMA 


ticularly well adapted for school use; 


se , ‘ Nevin, Gordon Balch..... Following Foster's Footsteps—mixed... 1.00 
— pt i Aig Bagge od oy pa me Nevin, Gordon Balch..... Following Foster's Footsteps—female... 1.00 
Their compositions are generally in a CHORAL COLLECTIONS 
faster tempo than the stately minuet 
dance form of Bach and Handel; but Bornschein, Franz........ Tuscan Cypress—female be aide ieavace ion ++. 60 
with Beethoven and his successors, the Gaines, Samuel R........ Fantasy on a Russian Folksong—mixed 
tempo has been increased further and the and female ete eee ee ee eee ee eees 50 
minuet becomes a scherzo, although the ee, ee Peer Gynt—Suite No. 1—female..... 50 
general characteristics of the form re- Schubert-Bornschein .....The Seasons—S.S.A......+.+00eee0es 50 
main largely the same. The rondo form es 2S ee Washington—S.A.B. Sl acta hist ek oe be 50 
follows the general principles of an ex- Tchaikovsky-Bornschein ..King Nutcracker—S.S.A........+..:- .80 
tended ternary or song form. Its themes Tchaikovsky-Bornschein ..King Nutcracker—mixed.........-. -. 80 
are usually simply constructed and the Nevin, Gordon Balch (arr.) Easy Anthems for Intermediate Choirs 


recurrence of the principal theme is S.A.B. Volumes I-II-III, each..... .60 


easily apprehended, thus making the out- 
line of the structure readily perceived. — = 

3eethoven broadens and extends this 

form by giving the content more serious COMPLETE CHORAL CATALOGS MAY BE HAD ON REQUEST 
treatment in contrast to the character- innit 
istic light and gay styles used by the 
two preceding composers. In the theme . e 

and variation form, the melody is stated Publications of Character 
and then undergoes a series of altera- 
tions in the form of harmonic and rhyth- 


mic variations and through repetitions. 

Some of these variations are simple, J FISCHER & BRO. - NEW YORK 
while others are so complex that the , 
identity of the original melody seems 119 WEST 40th STREET 
lost. In the hands of Beethoven, the 
thematic material is given more pro- 
found and extensive treatment and the 
possibilities of this form are seen at their 
best. 

Orchestration. The orchestral compo- 
sitions of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
were conditioned by the state of develop- 
ment of the orchestral instruments at the 
time in which they wrote. Only the 
string section was fully developed; the 
wood winds and brasses still had faulty 
and undeveloped mechanisms which 
caused a serious hazard to intonation. 
technique and range and therefore limited 
the composer in his writing for them. 
Hence, the greatest share of the thematic 
material is scored for the ‘strings, which 
constituted the only complete and inde- 
pendent section within the orchestra. Be- 
sides carrying the larger portion of the 
thematic material, they also provided 
much of the harmonic background and 
accompaniment figures. Nevertheless, 
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there are many characteristic parts for 
the winds, especially in the later writings 
of these composers. Although Haydn 
shows some reluctance in scoring inde- 
pendent parts for them, Mozart exhibits 
greater freedom; and Beethoven makes 
demands that in some cases tax the more 
perfect instruments of today. One of the 
chief sources of training for the winds 
in these compositions is in the perfection 
of tonal blending in a variety of com- 
binations, in the balancing of parts, both 
within and between sections, in perfect- 
ing intonation, and in developing skills in 
a variety of styles of articulation. 

The chief characteristic of these com- 
positions with respect to orchestration is 
their clarity. In view of the expert 
handling of harmonic, rhythmic and 
melodic resources, and in view of the 
painstaking distribution of instrumental 
colors, combinations and general en- 
semble, this music is particularly valuable 
as training material. 

Mozart’s orchestrations, particularly 
his later ones, surpassed the best that 
Haydn had developed. Although his in- 
strumentation is very much the same, he 
uses a greater instrumental freedom and 
a larger variety of effects. The impor- 
tant advance over Haydn is shown in 
the elaborate parts written for the violas, 
cellos and contra-basses, and the char- 
acteristic treatment he gives the clarinet, 
oboe, flute and bassoon. 

Beethoven extended the ordinary de- 
mands on each instrument of this period 
and treated each more nearly in its own 
individual style as we know it today. As 
solo interpreters or in combinations, they 
are scored for appropriately. Varied 
colorings, contrasting choirs, intermixing 
of instruments and soloistic passages are 
handled with facility by him. He makes 
the utmost use of the resources at his 
disposal and in spite of his broad scope 
of orchestral demands, does not mate- 
rially enlarge his orchestra. 

Conclusion. It is not intended to imply 
that selection of materials for school use 
be confined to works of these composers 
or to symphonic literature exclusively; 
but rather to indicate some symphonic 


compositions, not generally found in the 
high school repertoire, that are compre- 
hensible and playable by high school or- 
ganizations. A study such as this is 
necessarily limited and could not treat 
all the literature that affords appropri- 
ate training experiences. Therefore, fur- 
ther investigations are necessary to point 
out additional literature suitable for 
training purposes, including material 
other than the symphony. The analysis 
and selection of literature that this and 
other studies may offer, should lead to 
a more basic stability in the field of high 
school orchestral training. 
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field or even creates activity in new 
fields entirely. This may be what has 
happened to swell the number of persons 
engaged in directing and teaching. 

The opportunity in music for educat- 
ors of broad vision is of undreamed scope. 
Particularly is this true, I believe, in the 
realm of adapting, compiling and select- 
ing music education material in the new 
radio, sound film, and television areas. 

While the performers’ ranks have been 
dwindling for many different reasons and 
the concert audience has been falling 
away, possibly only because of lack of 
funds to buy admittance tickets; there 
have been increased opportunities for 
listening, mainly because of the develop- 
ment of radio. A seeming result is not 
only the greater number of music teach- 
ers, but also a greater opportunity for 
music teachers, directors, and educators. 
It is perfectly obvious and has been 
stated often that the increased oppor- 
tunities for in-the-flesh hearing have 
brought about increased interest in the 
listener to the extent that he desires to 
learn more about music. The results of 


this desire for learning are seen in the 
home music activities, in the public 
schools, in community music organiza- 
tions, in the service clubs, and in the 
churches. 

A result to come in the near future 
may be increased interest in original 
music composition, bringing about in- 
creased sales of music materials and pub- 
lications. Already there has been an in- 
crease of considerable proportion in in- 


- strument manufacturing. For example, 


over ninety thousand new pianos were 
sold in each of the years 1936, 1937 and 
1938. In 1939 the figure was increased 
27 per cent, I am told. The radio indus- 
try has grown to considerable propor- 
tions. Band and orchestra instruments are 
being manufactured and sold in great 
numbers. What is the significance of 
this? Americans are interested in hear- 
ing music and in having young America 
learn to perform. 

Increased interest in music has thus 
made a new and enlarged demand for the 
school music teacher. And especially is 
this demand important to men in the 
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ewer teaching fields. It is apparent that 
women must plan to be expertly trained 
if they are to hold their own in the new 
competition. 

However, the place for new teachers 
may not be as great as one would hope. 
Aithough it has been true that in the 
rank of the private teacher there have 
been quacks, and in the school music 
field there have been “jacks of all trades” 
who were not masterly in their musician- 
ship; it is also true that such a status 
is probably not to exist much longer. 
One must not overlook the fact that 
many expertly trained and accomplished 
musicians are studying educational pro- 
cedures and philosophy in order to take 

scholarly place in the new teaching 
field. Actual results indicating success 
in improving the status of music and its 
teaching in this country can be seen on 
all sides. 

Thus, one may conclude that teachers 
who are extremely well-founded musically 
and who go on to obtain advanced de- 
grees will probably find placement readily 
enough. There will be a spread of a 
more legitimate emphasis upon music in- 
struction into public schools of the poorer 
districts. As has been the case in the 
past, there will continue to be greater 
opportunity for the teacher generally pre- 
pared but who has a fine musical back- 
ground as well. 

It seems evident that the solutions to 
the vocational problem in music are: 

(1) Discontinuance of the encourag- 
ing of students to choose music as a 
profession unless they are exceptionally 
qualified. And certainly the qualifica- 
tions should include not a mercenary at- 
titude that demands “What’s in it for 
me?” but an attitude that convinces the 
aspirant that his talent should be directed 
toward uplifting the musical conscious- 
ness of his people, of his country, of his 
church and of his home. He’ll never make 
much money, perhaps, but he’ll be satisfied. 

(2) A weeding-out of already placed 
teachers who do not live up to their 
trust. 

(3) An emphasizing of music as a 
very pleasant comfort to the troubled 
soul, to be participated in not for mone- 
tary gain. 

(4) A providing for the social uses 
of music in after-school living through 
the building of community music con- 
cert projects to be performed by the lay 
citizenry itself. The people are thirsting 
for it! As someone has said, in com- 
menting upon the community following 
of WPA music: “There is dynamic sig- 
nificance in the fact that multitudes of 
our people have heard great worthy 
music for the first time, and have re- 
turned to hear it again and again.” 


What, then, does the future hold? The 
American people may be at the threshold 
of a great American musical culture. If 
America can shake off its weakness for 
being attracted by novelty, and learn to 
see true musical values, the field will be 
open for musical aspirants who have a 
missionary zeal that transcends mer- 
cenariness. And so, the wise teacher of 
music will take every opportunity to fill 
places of avocational service in the com- 
munity. For from church music develop- 
ment and community music activity, as 
well as from educational institution work, 
this country will receive its greatest 
musical help. ; 


Walter Burns, the husband of Amy 
Young Burns, supervisor of music in 
the Wellesley (Mass.) Public Schools, 
Passed away recently. The sympathy 
of her many friends throughout the 
country is extended to Mrs. Burns. 
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Add Showmanship 
to YOUR BAND! 


* 
Get the New Selmer 


TWIRL-A-FLAG MANUAL 


EXPLAINS the new American version 
of Flag Swinging—faster, flashier, more 
spectacular. Tells how to twirl, throw, 
and manipulate flags. Get a copy of 
this book for every one of your baton 
twirlers—they can learn flag twirling 
in a few hours. Written by E. L. Clark. 
Brief, simple text. Forty drawings illus- 
trate grips, rudiments, passes, throws, 
etc. Retail price $1. 
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your copy of the Music Library Manual 
now— it tells how to organize your 
music and solve every library problem. 
By Melvin L. Balliett of Glenville High 
School, Cleveland. Retail price $1. 
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Making Practical Use of the WPA 
Civic Orchestra 


iy MANY communities where the federal 
government has organized WPA or- 
chestras, the organizations are not being 
used as fully as might be expected con- 
sidering the possible value which can be 
derived from such projects. In some in- 
stances these orchestras play only a few 
concerts, reaching but a small part of the 
community. Some communities are slow 
in realizing the great musical good which 
can come from a well-organized WPA 
orchestra. 

In the fall of 1936 such a condition 
existed in connection with the WPA 
Civic Orchestra in Omaha. The orches- 
tra contained in its membership many 
fine musicians, several of whom had 
formerly played in the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra, disbanded due to financial dif- 
ficulties. The WPA orchestra was giv- 
ing daily concerts on the steps of the 
county court house, rather infrequent 
concerts in certain civic centers, and 
making a few appearances at community- 
sponsored affairs. Fortunately, the direc- 
tor wanted to see the organization play a 
more important role in the city’s musical 
progress. We in the schools went into 
consultation with him, proposing a plan 
through which the orchestra would be- 
come a part of our music appreciation 
work in the public schools of Omaha. 
The plan was tried, accepted, and has 
been working very satisfactorily for the 
past four years. This year five or six 
concerts will be played in every school. 

The orchestra officials agreed to play 
at least two concerts in every elementary 
school (of which there are fifty-five), 
during the 1936-37 school year. The di- 
rector of music education and the super- 
visor in the elementary schools were to 
plan these two programs and outline the 
presentation procedure. Scheduling had 
to be carefully done in order that the 
least number of conflicts might occur, but 
still have it possible for every elementary 
school to hear the two concerts. Prin- 
cipals and teachers did not seem too en- 
thusiastic at the beginning. However, 
their opinions changed noticeably after 
the first concert had been played in their 
school. Now, at the beginning of the 
fifth season, we find principals and teach- 
ers looking forward to the concerts, 
which have increased to five per year. 

Last year the title of the first series of 
concerts was “Fun in Music.” Music 
was selected which made an appeal 
through the idea of fun; however, at the 
same time, attention was called to the 
various sections and instruments of the 
orchestra, which gave additional motiva- 
tion and interest to the pupils. One of 
our series was entitled “The Instruments 
of the Orchestra.” Here, music was se- 
lected which stressed various instru- 
ments, attention being called to these by 
the conductor. 

All the programs are planned in ad- 
vance and sent out to each school so that 
the teacher may study with the children 
the numbers to be played. Program 
notes are included which call attention to 
the historic aspects of the music, the in- 
strumental combinations and many other 
fundamentals of what we call music ap- 
preciation. 


At the end of our first year, the Na- 
tional Federal Music Project office wrote 
saying that the Omaha experiment was 
the first of this sort tried in the United 
States and had proved so satisfactory 
that it was being encouraged in other 
cities. 

This year our first three concerts will 
have as their theme, “Music of America.” 
These concerts will, of course, emphasize 
American patriotic music; not, however, 
the type centering around the various 
wars, but rather that depicting the 
periods of American development. These 
concerts will give special emphasis to 
the matter of good citizenship and ap- 
preciation of the American way of life. 

We in Omaha believe that in using the 
WPA Civic Orchestra as we have done, 
a worth-while contribution is being made 
to public education—one well worth the 
expenditure by .the federal government. 
This extra motivation has seemed to give 
the orchestra added incentive and a feel- 
ing that it is making a significant con- 
tribution to the educational progress of 
the city. 

The first concert, on “Instruments of 
the Orchestra,” found many children un- 
able to name many of them. Most 
students now know all the sections of 
the orchestra and can name the various 
instruments by sound as well as by sight. 
We believe that a concert played for the 
students in their own school situation 
makes a more lasting impression than if 
they were transported to a large audi- 
torium where the thrill of seeing so 
many people and other sights may over- 
ride the importance of the music they 
hear. Certainly, we must bring fine 
music to the children continuously and 
often if we are to expect them to be- 
come familiar with the technique of 
proper listening. 

These concerts are followed up with 
the playing of recordings of the same 
numbers and other similar selections, to 
see if the children can visualize what 
they actually saw when the orchestra 
played. Our central library of records 
is gradually being enlarged, and _ this 
year twenty-four additional phonographs 
were added to the elementary school 
equipment. 

The motto which we are trying to 
follow is “Surround the children with 
good music in everyday situations.” We 
must do this if we expect them to sur- 
vive the constant barrage of “swing” to 
which they are exposed in their everyday 
life.—Lytron S. Davis, Director of 
Music Education, Omaha (Neb.) Public 
Schools. 


Music and American Youth 


By word of explanation, I am not a 
radio fan. Every Sunday morning, how- 
ever, I turn on some program for my 
inspiration for preparation for church 
school, and today I cannot resist ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the program 
by the Cincinnati schools. I have never 
listened to a more glorious Christmas 
noel—and the orchestra, coming over the 
air to this little town at the foot of the 
mountains, snow-capped, now, seemed to 
carry me up to the tops of those moun- 
tains—Muiss A. M. Bourton, Beaumont, 
California. 
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Boston Music Co., Boston 

S.S.A.—Accomp.—(1) A Merry Rounde- 
lay, by Edith Lang. 15c. An echo song 
with an optional flute or soprano obbli- 
gato. Fine program material. (2) Comes 
the Spring, by Debussy-Treharne. 15c. 
Well arranged. Fairly difficult, but good. 

T.T.B.B.—Accomp.—(1) You Are, by 
Ernest Charles, arr. by Treharne. 10c. 
For soprano or alto solo and four-part 
chorus of men’s voices. Medium. (2) 
Romany Honeymoon, by Ernest Charles, 
arr. by Treharne. 15c. An _ excellent 
boys’ number, well done. 

S.A.B.—Accomp.——Down in the Valley, 
by Bryceson Treharne. 15c. Kentucky 
mountain folk-song. Very singable. Easy. 
Good program material. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago 

Of ten numbers submitted by the pub- 
lisher, these eight were deemed of es- 
pecial interest by the reviewer: 

8.S.A.—Accomp.—State Fair Time (a 
ruralette), by Marjorie Elliott. 12c. A 
conversational type of text in an appro- 
priate setting. A gay, easy piano ac- 
companiment gives good support to the 
voices throughout. Good program mate- 
rial as a comedy encore. 

S.A. and S.S.A.—The Snowball Bush, 
by Kathrine S. Hazzard. ,10c. Choral 
arrangements of a number which has 
had wide popularity as a vocal solo. 
For school or adult groups. Splendid 
encore number. 

S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—(1) O Lord, Cor- 
rect Me, by G. F. Handel, arr. by Karl 
W. Knorr. 12c. An arrangement of the 
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popular aria “Lascia ch’io Piango” from 
“Rinaldo.” Easy ranges, no solos, but 
most effective when careful use is made 
of the dynamics, which have been in- 
dicated by arranger. Piano or organ 
accompaniment. (2) Song of Faith, by 
J. Sibelius, arr. by George Matthew. 1l0dc. 
This arrangement from “Finlandia” has 
three distinct sections: opening tenor 
solo, a cappella quartet, and a full uni- 
son closing. Easy and interesting. Or- 
gan accompaniment. (3) Jubilate Deo, 
by J. H. Roman, arr. by James R. Gil- 
lette. 15c. This is the “Jubilate Deo” 
which in its original form, for chorus 
and orchestra, was recently sung by the 
Swedish Choral Club of Chicago. Great 
eare has been taken in reducing the 
original score to include the words of 
the 100th Psalm in English as it is used 
in liturgical churches. The music has 
all the charm of the best choral litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century. Not dif- 
ficult. 

Three Choirs—(1) O Taste and See, 
by John Goss, arr. by Kenneth E. Run- 
kel. 15c. The three-choir movement is 
fast becoming popular, and is the in- 
spiration for such a choral arrangement 
as this. The first choir is junior and 
calls for soprano and alto voices; the 
second choir is intermediate, and uses 
soprano, alto and bass; the third choir 
is adult and utilizes the usual S.A.T.B. 
This anthem, long a favorite, in its 
new form presents no difficulties and 
can be sung by average choirs. (2) Seek 
Ye the Lord, by J. V. Roberts, arr. by 
Runkel. Anthem with a unison junior 
choir, S.A.B. intermediate choir, and 
S.A.T.B. senior choir. There are alto 


and tenor solos in the senior choir. The 
text is two verses from Isaiah. Direc- 
tors with three choirs will find that this 
anthem presents no difficulties and will 
give gratifying results. There is a stir- 
ring climax before a quiet ending. Piano 
or organ accompaniment. 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

The four numbers given below (out 
of a group of ten) were considered of 
special merit: 

S.S.A.—A Shepherd’s Tune, by Gustav 
Klemm. 12c. Well within the range and 
voice of any group. English style. Very 
interesting. Highly recommended. 

T.T.B.B.—Where Lies the Land, by 
Don Malin. 15c. Well written; very 
singable. Good text for boys. 

S.A.T.B.—Suomi’s Song, by Pacius- 
Luvaas. 15c. A patriotic song of Fin- 
land, describing its mountains, valleys, 
ete. Good vocally. 

S.A.—Garden Song, by Elizabeth Gest. 
5e. A fine two-part song for young 
voices. 

Other suggested material: (1) Let 
All the World in Every Corner Sing, by 
Don Malin. (S.A.T.B.) 15c. (2) A Song 
of Friendship, by Haydn Morgan. (T.T. 
B.B.) 10c. (3) Prayer, from “Hansel 
and Gretel” by Humperdinck - Elsmith. 
(S.A.) 10c. (4) The Lonely Road, by 
Tschaikowski-Gibb. (S.S.A.)  12ce. 





Chappell & Co., Inc., New York City 
S.S.A.—Accomp.—Vilia, by Franz Le- 
har, arr. by Stickles. 20c. Well done. 
—Harold Tallman 


D.S.E.A. Music, the official publication 
of the Department of Music, Delaware 
State Education Association, has devoted 
its October issue to a patriotic theme, 
“Delaware’s Music Education in Rela- 
tion to the World Crisis.” The mimeo- 
graphed ten-page bulletin is cleverly il- 
lustrated throughout. 
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NEW MATERIAL ON 


1941 National School 
Contest List 


Concert, Contest and Educational Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment for 
Reed and Brass Instruments 


FLUTE SOLO Grade Price 
a Pares 5 $ 1.00 
OBOE SOLOS 
RB ivn nc ccsccccsuws Bach 5 .60 
Complainte et Air de Ballet.....Delmas 6 1.00 
Remembrances............... Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Elegie.... STREET EE Pe Niverd 3 .60 
Musette et Tambourin......... Niverd 4 .60 
B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Fantaisie De Concert............ Avon 4 1,00 
Arabesque..................Jeanjean 5 1,00 
Aw Clair De La Lune......... Jeanjean 6 2.00 
Piece Romantique........... -Niverd 6 1,00 
Fantaisie Italienne.............. Delmas 5 1.25 
2nd Sonata (arr. by Gateau).......Bach 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert............Sporck 5-6 2.00 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 5 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 
Fantaisie. . . Gabelles 3 .75 
DS ccs ciekeanaded ..Ratez 3 1.00 
Lied... ..Sporck 3 1.00 
Rs crenwen ed hie beak Sporck 4 1.25 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Premier Solo De Concours........ Pares 4 1.00 
Solo De Concours ..... ...+--Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee....... Brunisu 4 1,00 


B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO 


Premier Solo De Concert ....Combelle 5 1,00 
B FLAT CORNET SOLOS 

Choral and Variations...........Delmas 4 1.00 

0 .Jeanjean 4 .75 

Etude De Concours.............. Petit 4 1.00 

1st Contest Solo..............Andrieu 4 1.00 


TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert.... ...Cools 5 1.00 


BARITONE SOLOS 


Allegro De Concert.............Cools 4 1.00 
Premier Solo De Concert... . . Combelle 5 1.00 
Etude De Concours... ... eaeaae Petit 4 1.00 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 
1st Alto—2nd Alto—Bb Tenor—Eb Baritone 
Cc pl ‘ Score 7 lado 





Marriage of Figaro Overture.....Mozart 5 1.55 
0) Eee Massenet 4 1.55 
I, oc ¢ccseeeeeeene German 3 1.20 
ree German 3 1.20 
Hildigungsmarsch . . el .90 
PE cecccanedenkens Jarnefelt 4 90 
PT: i ccccpeycuceecacceae al 1.20 
Angelus..... ete Massenet 3 1.20 
Der Freischutz Overture... . ..Weber 5 1.55 
The Flatterer.. Sti 1.20 
Marche Militaire No. 1.......Schubert 3 1.20 


Classic Masterpieces Edited and Arranged 
from Original Score by S. C. THOMPSON. 


Published for: Ist E flat Alto, 2nd E flat Alto, 
B flat Tenor, E flat Baritone Saxophones. 


COMPLETE SCORE AND PARTS 
TRAINING MATERIAL 


Xylophone or Marimba Technique 


(Daily Practice Studies). ...... Breuer 1.00 
312 Modern Drum Studies (in- 

cluding Studies for Cuban . 

Instruments and Tympani). . .Sternburg 2.00 


Alfred Music Co., Inc. 


145 W. 45th Street + New York 
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Trends in Teacher Education 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 





tremendous patience, punctuality, indus- 
triousness, neatness, poise, a cooperative 
spirit, a certain degree of optimism, and 
loyalty. 

(6) He must have the finesse of a 
good salesman in order to get children 
to play or sing subordinate parts; or to 
prove to them that they have much to 
accomplish, particularly if they come to 
believe they are good performers. 

(7) He must win the good will and 
respect of his students, professional co- 
workers, and community, without per- 
mitting a breach of good form and good 
taste. 

(8) He must be able to evaluate him- 
self and his work’ continually in the 
light of the attitudes he is creating in his 
students and co-workers. 

(9) He cannot depend upon tempera- 
mental rages, scoldings or browbeating to 
achieve the results he expects. Rather, 
his work as a teacher demands that he 
set progress rather than perfection as a 
goal, always bearing in mind an ideal of 
perfection toward which to strive. 


Development of Musicianship: Knowl- 
edge and Abilities. 


(1) The music educator should be 
well acquainted with the theory and prac- 
tice of his art, particularly history, har- 
mony, musical form, and instrumentation. 

(2) He should be able to read music 
from the score at sight, and use the 
piano as a musical aid both for accom- 
panying and analysis. 

(3) He should be familiar with the 
proper interpretation of the music his or- 
ganizations are to perform. 

(4) He should be familiar with all 
of the instruments, and it is desirable 
that he be able to play many of them 
sufficiently well to demonstrate them. 

(5) He should develop an ability to 
recognize good intonation and proper 
rhythm, in order to correct false per- 
formance in his ensemble. 

(6) He should be able to assist 
soloists toward proper interpretation 
when performing with an ensemble, with- 
out loss of dignity or without giving 
offense. 

(7) He should be an expert performer 
capable of artistic performance in at 
least one medium of the musical art. 
This not only leads to greater respect for 
his ability from his students, but assists 
him in finer discrimination in the inter- 
pretation of music. 

(8) He must be able to speak clearly, 
definitely and to the point, for he may 
have to interpret or illustrate through 
word concept what the teacher of an in- 
dividual music student might do through 
actual demonstration. 

(9) He must, in choosing music for 
his ensembles, be familiar with the tech- 
nical ability and interests of his students 
since he wants to help them achieve the 
best growth possible in musical taste and 
appreciation. This implies a cultivated 
taste, as well as familiarity with the 
technical problems of the voice and all 
instruments. 

(10) He must have sufficient knowl- 
edge of orchestration to be able to change 
poor scoring in old editions, or difficult 
scoring, to meet the abilities of his in- 
dividual students, without sacrificing the 
interpretation of the music. 


(11) He must have all the techniques 
of classroom management at his com- 
mand, and routinize mechanical features 
of the work so that most of his time may 
be devoted to helping students achieve 
greater musical power. 

Development of a Wide Cultural Back- 
ground. It is imperative that the music 
teacher become familiar with the history 
of education and that of his own field, in 
order to achieve a basic understanding of 
the causes and trends in present day 
practice. He should become familiar with 
psychology and principles underlying the 
development of psychological thought, so 
that he may understand behavior and its 
implications in the problems of guidance 
in education. 

It is further essential that he become 
cognizant of the problems of the existing 
social order, for the art which he pro- 
fesses can only be understood in its re- 
lationship to the social context in which 
it was created. This implies a study of 
sociology, philosophy, economics, the so- 
cial, physical and natural sciences. 

He must become intelligent about the 
related arts, the field of aesthetics and 
the scientific aspects of his art, in order 
to comprehend the relationship existing 
between music and those areas, and the 
contributions which they make to the 
well-rounded growth of an individual. 

Professional Affiliations. In order to 
keep constantly abreast of and to evalu- 
ate current practice, the music teacher 
should affiliate himself with those organi- 
zations which are furthering the cause 
of education, particularly those in his 
own field as well as the general field. 
He should subscribe to those publications 
which will acquaint him with new prac- 
tices and research, particularly in his 
own field. 

Administrative Problems. The music 
educator must have a thorough compre- 
hension of the administrative practices 
of the school system, including the func- 
tion of elementary, junior and senior high 
school areas, in order to comprehend the 
relationship of his field to the entire edu- 
cational program. An understanding of 
the functions of administrative and su- 
pervisory officers is essential if he is to 
know his relationship to such officers. As 
part of his training he should be pro- 
vided with an opportunity to practice 
under supervision in order to benefit 
from advice and gain experience in all 
the areas of the educational structure. 

Checking a Teacher’s Preparation. In 
order to evaluate properly a prospective 
music teacher’s preparation, the Music 
Education Department at Indiana State 
Teachers College has prepared a rating 
sheet, which is filed quarterly by the 
staff of critic teachers. Upon the con- 
clusion of the year’s work, these rating 
sheets are averaged and their composite 
sent to school administrators interested 
in our candidates. The administrator thus 
has a fairly accurate picture of their 
probable success in the field. The rating 
sheet serves the additional purpose of a 
checklist for both student teacher and 
critic teacher on which to measure 
growth in the various aspects mentioned 
on the sheet. 

The writer will be glad to supply 
copies of the rating sheets to any JourR- 
NAL readers who are interested. 
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Care of Band Instruments 
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ments would be of little value against the 
more predominating brasses, clarinets, and 
drums. 

‘he Drums. The percussions are usu- 
ally the most neglected instruments as 
far as care and upkeep are concerned. 
Very little attention is given to a drum 
as long as it responds in some degree; 
however, following a few simple rules will 
definitely prolong its life. 

\ll drums should be kept at an even 
tension around the shell. A bass drum 
should not be too tight. The word bass 
is pertinent, and the pitch should be low, 
between a low F or G approximately. 
When this tension is bad, do not loosen 
the tension each time after the drum is 
used but leave the heads alone as much 
as possible. Of course, in damp weather 
it may be necessary to tighten them a 
little, being sure to release this tension 
when the weather becomes normal. Re- 
leasing the tension between the times a 
drum is used, causes the heads to shrink 
and become “dead.” The bass drum should 
always be kept on a felt padded stand. 
This will protect the flesh hoops, rods, 
and shell. Field drums that have a sepa- 
rate tension for each head are by far the 
best type. The top or batter head should 
be considerably tighter than the snare 
head. The ratio of this tension should be 
about two to one. As far as possible, do 
not disturb the tension once a good result 
is obtained. When drums are used on 
parade in hot weather, the tension should 
be released a little. Slight changes in 
weather may be neglected, as the gut 
heads are very flexible and will take care 
of themselves. In ordinary conditions do 
not loosen the tension on any drum when 
it is not in use. 

Very often the finish of the drum shells 
becomes scratched and marred, and on a 
lacquered finish these marks show up 
markedly. The best method for removing 
surface scratches and hiding marks is to 
apply Duco Number Seven Polish to the 
sheli. This adds a protective coat and 
will keep the drum much better looking. 
At least once a year the rods should be 
removed from the receiving tubes and a 
small amount of vaseline placed on the 
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threads. This avoids possible stripping of 
the threads and assures the drummer an 
easier regulation of tension. It also helps 
to prevent the heads from being pulled 
down over the shell too far on one side. 


If the students are taught to hold their 
drum sticks and drum at the proper angle, 
there will be less danger of their pushing 
the point of the stick through the head. 
Drum heads should be struck at a point 
about two-thirds from the edge; never on 
the exact center. The bass drum should 
be played with a slight, glancing blow. 


The Cymbals. A good pair of cymbals 
is a definite asset to a band. When cheap 
or damaged, they are of no more use than 
a pair of tin pans. Purchasing the best 
grade of cymbals is therefore a good in- 
vestment. No cymbals are guaranteed 
against breakage, however. They should 
always be played with a sweeping or 
glancing motion and never brought to- 
gether with a flat, straight blow. In 
order to minimize cracking, cymbals 
should be equipped with handles made of 
a leather strap and a sheep fleece pad. 
The wooden handle with a metal bolt is 
likely to crack the cymbal and destroy 
the tone quality. If a cymbal begins to 
crack, never try to weld it, since heat will 
ruin cymbal metal. The only way to 
prevent further cracking is to have the 
small crack cut out as soon as it appears. 
Needless to say, adequate cases or trunks 
should be provided for percussion instru- 
ments when they are to be transported. 


Instrument Cases. All instruments 
should be equipped with cases or suitable 
protective covers. Much of the damage 
done to instruments results from leaving 
them about without cases, or from trans- 
porting them on trips without adequate 
protection. Sousaphones and tubas, espe- 
cially, are always receiving dents and 
scratches when moved. In the case of 
reed instruments, air and light will de- 
teriorate pads more rapidly than actual 
playing ; therefore, such instruments should 
always be kept in a case when not in use. 

The blocks which hold the instrument 
in place in the case should not be allowed 
to become loose; also, the clamp which 
holds the mouthpiece should be tight. 
Many times, if the mouthpiece is not held 
in its place, it will seriously damage the 
valve casings. Also, screwdrivers, lyres, 
etc., should be firmly held in place. Avoid 
cramming music into the cases; trombone 
sides in particular are likely to become 
sprung if music is forced into the case. 

Musical instruments represent a fair- 
sized investment both to the school and to 
the individual. It is hoped that the sug- 
gestions offered will be of aid in protect- 
ing this investment. 

The care of musical instruments is a 
subject which can stand much further in- 
vestigation. Manufacturers differ in their 
recommendations. Professional musicians 
have conflicting ideas and “pet” systems— 
some will never use oil in the bore of a 
clarinet; others will not use oil on valves; 
different types of oil, grease, and polish 
are recommended. Scientific experimenta- 
tion alone will give us absolutely reliable 
answers. However, common sense will 
tell us that a little time and attention 
given to the care and cleanliness of 
musical instruments will pay dividends in 
time, money, and results. 


Unusual 
NEW OPERETTAS 


For Elementary School or 
Junior High 


Colorful, Recently Published 
Musical Plays, Easy to Pro- 
duce, Tunefuland Witty. 


LITTLE GYPSY GAY 


Music by Evelyn Wales 75¢ 


Play Day in Happy Holland 


Music by Edith Harrhy 75¢ 


PINOCCHIO 


As Produced with Great Success Pro- 
fessionaly in New York City 


Music by E. Von Ottenfeld and 
laWae Mes auele) 50¢ 


COWBOYS AND INDIANS 


Music by Alfred Wheeler 75¢ 


GEOFFREY O’HARA’S 
Latest And Most 


Stirring Song 


America, Thou Blessed Land 


| apa fed ae Ololectter te) t= 
Cos am iel olele) Gam Oi eledath 
Arranged for 
SATB SSA 
TTBB SAB 
TTB SA 
TB 
Price Each 15c 


EDWARD B. MARKS 
MUSIC: CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING 
RADIO CITY : NEW YORK 
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HE story of “Music and the School 

Board” as recounted in the October 
Atlantic Monthly by Barbara Rex, a 
Philadelphia parent who could not rest 
until she had music installed in her son’s 
school as a major subject, revives memo- 
ries of similar struggles encountered else- 
where in the past quarter-centyry or more. 
Perhaps it will give courage and aid to 
music educators and their supporters in 
sectors where there still are positions to 
be strengthened or fronts to be won. 

Entertainingly and graphically told, 
“Music and the School Board” is a mov- 
ing account of how it came about that a 
certain Friends School became an insti- 
tution of which it could be said that 
“Good strong Quakers administer our 
school, teaching the children that mathe- 
matics, English, science—and music—are 
all of equal importance.” This result was 
not achieved by mere wishing, however. 
Here, in skeleton quotation from Bar- 
bara Rex’s article, is how it was done: 

“The school’s attitude on all subjects 
has been for generations eager, receptive, 
critical—on all subjects, that is, except 
music. Only a Quaker half-century ago, 
music sprang from the devil. A couple 
of years ago, music was something to 
listen to occasionally, something the chil- 
dren ‘took’ once a week . . . Our school 
had no orchestra had tried an or- 
chestra many years ago . . . Interest had 
just faded out. The general student had 
one music period a week . . . The instru- 
mental student had no position; he was 
an outcast, playing alone. That mattered 
personally to me because in our family 
we have a trio: my husband, piano; my- 
self, violin; and Jimmy, aged thirteen, 
cello . . . Jimmy plays his cello 
moderately well—just an ordinary boy 
who likes music. But gradually, inexor- 
ably, he was being forced to give his 
music up because of the slow squeezing 
process on time inflicted by school activi- 
ties and school schedules—and school at- 
titude ... 

“So I began . . . I needed someone to 
work with me...I found her... We 
knew the School Board was our eventual 
goal... those Friends . . . have a rigid 
concept of their duty, and they speak of 
spiritual values But we knew that 
we must have facts So we set out 
... First we talked to the parents. They 
were all polite and attentive . . . The 
Parents Auxiliary gave us permission to 
make a survey of music work in other 
schools .. . 

“Everybody said private schools were 
more progressive than public schools .. . 
We were considerably taken aback to 
find most of the nearby private schools 
more than satisfied with their music de- 
partments . . . Music was a minor sub- 
ject, and was treated as one . .. We were 
pretty much discouraged . . . Where was 
there music for children? Where a school 
with vision? 

“Tt turned out to be just across the 
river from us—a vast gray public school 
with the music for which we were search- 
ing; the finest a cappella choir we had 
ever heard anywhere; rooms full of horns, 
base viols, drums, cellos and violins and 
viola; enormous orchestras of boys and 
girls playing Brahms, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, and playing well; free lessons; free 
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instruments; free sound-proof practice 
rooms; and Music Majors flourishing on 
every side... 

“*Trouble?’ the music director smiled. 
‘I had trouble. But in the end the School 
Board agreed. This is a movement... 
You ought to see what the schools in 
California are doing!’ Our traveling 
budgets didn’t run to California. But we 
did get to Boston . . . Here, at last... 


a _ school guaranteeing music and 
marking it identically with Latin or 
mathematics .. . We began to get sketchy 


bits of information about how the col- 
leges regarded music .. . 

“We came home... the Music Com- 
mittee was kind to us . . . we tackled the 
parents again... It was a raw windy 
morning when our orchestra gathered for 
the first time . . . Children touching in- 
struments, twanging strings .. . We had 
our orchestra, and a couple of makeshift 
practice rooms ... And... three prac- 
tice periods a week for Jimmy... 

“So, at last, we faced the School Board 
—with accomplishment behind us . .. We 
wanted money. We wanted music as a 
major subject ... We put our case... 
we talked our feelings, too. ‘Children 
and music Boys and girls playing 
together, singing together, carrying all 
through their lives this music you give 
them ... In time of stress . . . In time 
oo Mr... 

“The Board granted us the money. ‘A 
growing demand for music,’ their state- 
ment said in part, ‘has undoubtedly arisen. 
The Friends School must meet it... We 
believe in the spiritual value of music in 
the lives of the pupils in the Friends 
School . . . We consider music a major 
subject... 

“This fall the new teacher arrives. We 
are buying two more pianos. Horn play- 
ers have group lessons. There is a move- 
ment on foot to make the practice rooms 
free. Our instrumentalists are important 
children in the school . We consult 
frequently with the Curtis Institute of 
Music . . . Jimmy won't have to give up 
his cello...” 
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A Boston FRIEND reports that Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is now an Amer- 
ican citizen, having lately acquired his 
final papers. It is said that his next 
ambition is to conquer the English lan- 
guage, although as far as the casual 
listener can detect, he already speaks it 
very well, albeit with a delightful accent 
and turn of phrase. However, being a 
perfectionist, he is satisfied with nothing 


short of complete mastery of his adopted . 


tongue. 
+ ft 


AccorDING TO a Chicago columnist, 
when Igor Gorin, great Russian baritone, 
received his final citizenship papers a 
month or so ago, he was so impressed 
with the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
that he had it set to music by Composer 
Albert Hay Malotte and recorded it, 
with Malotte playing the accompaniment. 

Should we not feel a slight shame that 
an expatriate Russian must be the first to 
teach us that our. pledge might be im- 
mortalized in music? 


HE DIRECTOR OF the New Orleans 

Symphony Orchestra declares his 
belief that “after war comes music.” In 
his opinion, world war conditions are 
causing people more than ever to turn 
to fine music for relaxation. “Doubtless 
they find in such music a surcease from 
the horrors that we are beset with, re- 
ceive renewed faith in the essential good- 
ness of humanity.” 

Director Windingstad was much im- 
pressed by his participation in the sum- 
mer concerts of the Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival at Tanglewood, N. Y. Playing 
for people who “moved about as silently 
as ghosts or lay flat on their backs look- 
ing at the stars,” was one of the most 
wonderful experiences he ever had. 


¢ ft 


WE HAVE THE Roman Catholic Church 
to thank for many of the clean-up meas- 
ures which have been undertaken to pre- 
serve decency and morality in American 
life. Hence, it is with interest that we 
note the Vatican quoting Pope Pius XI 
as urging Italian girls to fight the im- 
modesty of present-day fashions; he be- 
sought them to “keep their faces free of 
artifices,” and, using the Holy Scriptures 
as authority, reminded them that “hair 
was given to women for a veil.” 

“Mode and modesty should go to- 
gether,” said the pontiff. “But modesty 
is no longer stylish.” Alas, he is too 
right; modesty is not only no longer 
stylish, it is today little more than an 
old-hat word in the forgotten vocabulary 
of fossils and mossbacks whose years 
number forty or more. To speak of 
modesty nowadays as something im- 
portant and desirable is to betray one’s 
out-of-stepness with the ever bolder 
march of modernity. 

When Pope Pius exhorts girls of today 
to be “modern, cultivated, sporting, 
graceful, natural and distinguished, with- 
out giving way to all the vulgarities of 
worldly style,” he is in quest of an ideal 
not easily attainable in this technocratic 
age of unrestraint. It is regrettable that 
his is more than likely to be a Voice cry- 
ing in the Wilderness. Hair-as-a-veil 
means little to the twentieth century girl; 
worse yet, she has thrown away the 
other six veils. 


+ f 


A COLLEGIATE Emily Post has invaded 
the campus of Monmouth College in 
Illinois. It is learned that when the men 
of Monmouth returned to school this fall, 
each found in his room a two-page book 
of instructions on table manners. The 
book contained numerous harmless little 
admonitions such as advising the men to 
sip from the side of the spoon instead of 
pushing it straight in (because “there 
is much likelihood of swallowing the 
spoon”) and the use of a fork other than 
as a spear (“let’s leave harpooning to 
the Eskimos’’). 

But most liberty-squelching of the lot 
was the caution “not to let the dunking 
go beyond the knuckles.” It is stuff like 
this that makes one lose his faith in 
democracy. ‘There might as well be a 
law to prohibit waiters from cooling their 
thumbs in our restaurant soup! Knuckle- 
dunking indeed! Did this book never 
hear of the Bill of Rights? 
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CHAPPELL NEw PUBLICATIONS 


Democracy’s | BAND For Football Games! 
Original FOUNTAIN LAKE FAN FARE — 


Message Robert Russell Bennett 
ma A Short Snappy and Spirited March ................ Re 
A Stirring Work 
for Patriotic 
and General 
Occasions KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH (In Town Tonight) 
oe from Eric Coate’s ‘London Suite” 
New Arrangement by Paul Yoder 
Suggestions Complete Instrumentation .............. Full Band 1.50 
for Staging Symphonic Band 2.50 
Included in Sample Cornet Parts on Request 
Vocal Score P a 
ms ORCHESTRA 
Send ‘ 
Exestnttion | FOLK DANCE SUITE— By Felix Guenther 
Copy In Four Movements ..........s.00. Complete Orch. 2.50 


Class B Number 1941 Nationai Contest List 





If YouDidn't | PAUL BUNYAN SUITE— Grant & Rich 








Get Your 1941 
Educational Orchestrations by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 

Catalog Complete Orch. with Full Score .......ccccccccceces 3.00 
Write For It Class D Number 1941 National Contest List 





CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. - RKO Bldg. - NEW YORK 
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7s Executive Committee of the Music Educators National 
Conference, presidents of the sectional conferences and aux- 
iliary organizations, met in Chicago October 18-20.* Following 
are a number of items of general interest gleaned from the pre- 
liminary report of the three-day session: 


(1) Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was chosen as host city for the 
1942 biennial meeting of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and its associated organizations. 


(2) Presidents of the six Sectional Conferences reported plans 
well in hand for the 1941 nieeting. The schedule is as follows: 
Southern, Charlotte, North Carolina, March 6-9; North Central, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 15-19; Northwest, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, March 29-April 2; California-Western, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, April 6-9; Southwestern, Wichita, Kansas, April 16-19; 
Eastern, Atlantic City, May 2-7. 

(3) Plans were made for the 1941 summer session to be held 
in Boston, June 29-July 3, by the M.E.N.C. in its capacity as a 
department of the National Education Association. In addition 
to the regular meeting of the department, in view of the success 
of the conference of heads of state music educators’ associations 
and other organizations in the field of music education held in 
connection with the N.E.A. convention in Milwaukee, it was 
proposed that arrangements be made for a similar conference at 
Boston next year. 


(4) The committee which drafted the revised constitution 
adopted at the Los Angeles biennial was reappointed to serve as 
a committee on constitution and by-laws for the current bien- 
nium. The committee was instructed to codperate with the 
sectional conference officers in setting up the necessary pro- 
cedures for presentation of the revised constitution and by-laws 
for ratification at the 1941 meetings. This committee will also 
serve in matters pertaining to interpretation, operation, etc., and 
will be prepared to take any necessary steps leading to adjust- 
ments, alterations or clarifications at the time of the 1942 bien- 
nial, should the initial experience of the organization under the 
revised constitution warrant such course. Members of the com- 
mittee are Richard W. Grant (chairman), George Gartlan, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Mabelle Glenn, A. R. McAllister, Russell 
V. Morgan and Herman F. Smith. 

(5) Responding to suggestious received from various sources, 
President Smith invited presidents of leading organizations rep- 
resenting various branches of the music industry to join with 
the Conference executive group to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest. This session proved exceedingly interesting and fruitful, 
particularly in developing an understanding of problems and 
relationships which are vital alike to the professional and com- 
mercial groups. Although no definite actions were taken, the 
results of this initial conference were so beneficial that it was 
voted unanimously to establish an interorganization committee 
representing the Conference, its four national auxiliaries, and the 
associations representing the allied industries which serve the 
music education field. Those who participated in the meeting 
on behalf of the music industries group, in addition to Ennis 
Davis, president of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
were John F. Sengstack, president of the Standard Music Publish- 
ers’ Association of the United States; Fred A. Holtz, president 
of the National Association of Band Instrument Manufacturers ; 
Guy Hoover, president of the National Association of Sheet 
Music Dealers; Fred Gretsch, Jr., president of the National 


* The following were present: Eavecutive Committee of the M.E. 
N.C.—Fowler Smith, president; Louis Woodson Curtis, first vice- 
president; Richard W. Grant, second vice-president ; Frank C. Bid- 
dle, Haydn M. Morgan, Lilla Belle Pitts, Lorrain E. Watters; C. V. 
Buttelman, executive secretary; Vanett Lawler, assistant executive 
secretary. Presidents of the Sectional Oonferences—Glenn 4 
Woods, California-Western; Glenn Gildersleeve, Eastern; Edith M. 
Keller, North Central; Andrew Loney, Jr., Northwest; Mildred 
Lewis, Southern; James L. Waller, Southwestern. Presidents of the 
Augviliary Organizations—A. R. McAllister, National School Band 
Association; Adam P. Lesinsky, National School Vocal Association ; 
Mabelle Glenn, National School Vocal Association; Ennis Davis, 
Music Education Exhibitors Association. [The revised Constitution, 
when ratified at the division meetings next spring, will vest full 
responsibility for the business and administrative affairs of the 
M.E.N.C. in a single board consisting of the president, first and 
second vice-presidents, six members-at-large, the presidents of the 
sectional conferences and the presidents of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions. The recent meeting therefore carried out the purpose and 
spirit of the new setup in accordance with the policy established 
last year.) 
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Association of Musical Merchandise Jobbers; Eugene Gamble. 


representing Paul S. Felder, president of the National Associa- 


tion of Music Merchants, Inc.; and Arthur A. Hauser, chairman 
of the Qualification Committee of the Standard Music Pub- 
lishers Association. 


(6) Frances Elliott Clark, chairman of the M.E.N.C. Com- 
mittee on Archives, reported that gratifying progress is being 
made in the accumulation of books, records, charts and memora- 
bilia significant in the history of the Conference. Much material 
has been received and many Conference members and others 
have agreed to bequeath to the Conference for this collection 
some of their choice mementos of the early days of music educa- 
tion. The collection is to be housed permanently in the Library 
of Congress. The report was approved and an expression of 
warm appreciation to Mrs. Clark and her committee was voted. 
In order to facilitate the work of the committee, it was voted to 
increase its membership and also to make appeals through the 
JourNAL and otherwise to all members and friends of the Con- 
ference, urging that information regarding items of historic sig- 
nificance be made available. 

(7) Following a lenethy discussion of the position of music 
education and its organized forces in relation to the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities entailed by present conditions, a general 
platform was outlined and agreed upon. Glenn Gildersleeve was 
made chairman of the committee to prepare a report in behalf 
of the executive group. This report will be released by the 
Executive Committee in the near future. 

(8) Action was taken to initiate the procedures necessary to 
provide for student memberships, available to undergraduates in 
teacher training institutions. A temporary arrangement was 
authorized whereby such student memberships may be accepted 
during 1941. 


Many other items of routine and special business received at- 
tention, but it is possible to mention no more than a few of them 
here. Reports were made on behalf of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations and the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association. The audit report was examined 
and approved. An advance in JourRNAL advertising rates was 
authorized. Steps were taken to inaugurate a definite editorial 
policy for the Conference Yearbook (the 1940 volume which is 
combined with the 1939 issue, is now in press). 

Further information and reports in connection with the fore- 
going and other actions of the executive meeting will be pub- 
lished in subsequent issues of the JouRNAL. 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 


HE Executive Committee announces the affiliation of the 

Pennsylvania School Music Association as a state unit of the 
Music Educators National Conference under the provisions of 
the revised constitution adopted at the Los Angeles biennial 
meeting. The Pennsylvania Association, now in its sixth year, 
has made a place among the active state organizations in the 
school music field and has carried on a constantly broadening 
program of activities. In the new relationship, the officers of the 
Conference and of the P.S.M.A. look forward to increased op- 
portunities for service to school music and the music education 
profession within the state, and a corresponding contribution of 
strength to the nationwide movement represented by the Music 
Educators National Conference and its associated organizations. 
Present officers of the P.S.M.A. are as follows: President— 
James W. Dunlop, Emporium; Vice-President—David Rees, 
Sharon; Secretary-Treasurer—Harold M. Buchheit, Emporium; 
P.S.M.A. News (official state publication)—Paul B. Mechlin, 
Indiana. 


Volume Thirty 


HE THIRTIETH volume (“Yearbook”) issued by the Music 

Educators National Conference—the first of the biennial issues 
(1939-40)—will soon be ready for delivery. Those who have on 
file prepaid or partially prepaid orders will be notified prior to 
the time of shipment in order to insure correct mailing address. 
Price of the volume, postpaid: $3.50. (To members of the 
M.E.N.C.: $2.50.) . 
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